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S’ORA FOLK-LORE. 

By Miss Ajsnie Gaiotbine Munbo. 
The Bear Story. 


[This is a translation of one of the iegeads 
oollected by Rao Sahib G. T. Ramamurti B, A., 
of, Parlakimedi, India, from among the S Oras, a 


^ people occupying a fairly extensive territory in 

I t^e Eastern fthafs, at the Extreme north east of 

I the Madras 'Presidency. Opmparatively lit^e is 

i ^own concerning the S’Oras, They are regarded 
by their Telugu-speaking oeighbonrs of the plainfi 
as aborigines, and looked upon somewhat eon- 
I temptnidusly as semi-savages. ■ The^ haveno sdcipt, ^ , 
' Profeisbr Bamamurti has oollected a number ®f 

l&ieir legends, which were published in the Telogu 
script by the .Madras government^ in 1112. Un- 
fortunately po English translalron of this valuable 
work has appeared, and the material is accordingly 
available to Telugu scholars only.] 

In former v times a she-bear planted an Olp ^ 
seed in the fore st. It grew, became a tree and 
*■ Olaif — edible fruit, native to the Eastern €H»ata. PndJwl!^' ■ 


Bwuhivm, Yaiii* Wt ^ 
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bore fruit. A man, hunting in the forest, came 
across the tree. He ate of the fruit and as it 
was very Iksiy, he picked one ito ’iiri'i^g to his 
wife. On ihe way it got grubby. “Too bad. I 
must -tafee ’them Iffe mid to -hteelf. 

“Now, whdt has rify ?Mushfiiild hrougKt ttse'?" 
said his *»s -he ^proatshed. 

“A fruit for. you to eat,” was his reply. 
“Oh,‘fe[o'llt‘hJe'hUv'e‘!t,”'she ‘dOnikhded. 

“dust Avait, I’wiiligive'it ptesbntly^’i 
“No, do give it at once,” she coaxed. 

“Very well then, take the grubs out yourself.” 

“He gk'^e li'Or the 0!ai. She fetOoved’the grUbs k.nd 
ate 4he ^jSWt. 

*^Jb, hb*W 8W0‘^t ! J^eirdioUs! Where are 'they ^ 
ins '^wife |fo ’for 'mote. 'Co’rae 6n.^ 

’‘;‘No, ItkYoo 'fak ( Its a gtedt dfstaric'e,”'he O^jectll. 
^‘What of tteaf? ‘^pine On. liOt’s be 'going,” life 
'ihiiited. '®^'wpit.' 

4fee *toail cliirhbOd the and wsis ^i^i^ 

fhttit '■ '‘the , " ^e%e# Miae 'along, ^is \ife 

fiad lieeh*h6r coonita^ and fab 'pell-mell, 

Tie 'hear brbogit a pot of 'riOe ‘ab'd prOcti^deli 
fo worship the OTai '=tree. Tie ihAtt *il^l 
'thote ’ibd crymg for lear tie bear whild ’dit 
hitf. ‘Sis ‘ihafe on “her, 'and looking •ujp'sife 


“Who are youT' she asked iiin. 
'^'aih^llMb.’*’ he’anVwdred. ^ 


* The she-bear worshipped in the sense of desiring to 'sAam' her 
gj^atude to the tree for the food it BSfiddfid- 

OilNTR ^ ^ ^ ^ ! aEOLOGiGjW 

UB BELHl- 

3/ 3 ^ ... 

Owhiu !S"- 





“You will eat me^if 


I X(lfv^,j^quv 

“If have my doubts. You may ei^ me in a^ite- qI 

whajiyou say." 

“Now see here, there is nothii^, l^e,|!!pen r||t, 


"Wje^ si 




Down cain,e the i||an m^p 



and both went to the 8he-hem‘’s house, 

T^e n[)i%n’s v(i|h hs4 ^^fe- 

Saying shia was going to a. relattvi^s house- to.aea 
her husband, she went off to the. 8ha«hciar^8 


house. % 

“Why have you come ?” the she>bear asked. 

“8ister4n-law, I have come tp see my elde| 
brother. Hoxi? are you ? .^qyquw^ir 

“Yes, thank you. Qflite v|ell,’' restur^fd &e 
8he-b%ar, “Do s^y, with gs,’* 

“I don’t knair of 

jpit eating, i|i I 


“Nonsense ! Would ! not have eaten your 
el^er brother before now? Stay”. 

She 

yoii- h €k> and get v^ater !” 


the she-bear, putting a leaky pot in the woman*! 
hands. Off she went to the brook, crying. TSiew 
were and’ fishes there. 


“Why are you crying ?” they asked. “Pqn’t 
wopy. We will give wax. Garry the water. Don’t 
hq. ^rajd*” said; the frogs, and the fishea 


* To the she-bear the man's wife spoke of her hnaband as h^m 
which means, elder Ir other ,, the she-bear herself she addressed 
as bonnin, meaning elder broth^'s vn/e, 
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She carried the water. * 

“Now then, I wonder how she has managed”, 
said the she-bear to herself, as she saw the 
woman returning. “It was a leaky pot I gave 
her, but she is lucky. She has got it mended 
somehow. Good !” 

■ They prepared food for themselves then and ate. 

' “I am going home now, sister-in-law”, announced 
the woman; 

• “All right. You, your elder brother and I, the 
three of us together will go. Come on,’* 

Away went the three. 

On the way the man and woman schemed to 
get rid of the she-bear. 

, “My comb [ I have forgotten it ! Sister-in-law 
do you mind going back to the village for my 
comb ? I*ve left it”, the woman said. 

“Will you wait fpr me ?” 

“Oh yes, we two, will wait,” they promised. 

^ ' The bear went back to the village. 

“Now, let’s get away from here quickly”. The 
husband went with his wife. 

The she-bear returned with the comb, but the 
man and woman wbre nowhere to be seen. To 
ensure their escape, they had set S. fire in the 
road and having kindled it into flame, away went 
the S’Oras. 

A watch-boy was with his cattle. 

“Where did the meb go ?” called the she-bear; 

“There I That way, treading fire the two went.”, 
he ansfWered. 

Thinking she also oould tread the fire; slie 
attempted to follow, but was so badly burnt that 
she died. The man and his wife had made their 
escape and lived happily together thereafter. 

* The tale does not expIaJui - iioW the pot was repaired. 
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DOVE SONG. 

AndauU. 

Kuree, kuree, kuree, kuree. 

Gamle gutai gatai. 

Buroi ja pong, ganga ja pong. 

S’a a ja pong .sitri ja pong. 

Nyang lai, nyang lai, nyang lai. 

Gutai gutai, gutai. 

Kuree, kuree, kuree, kuree. 

Kondrari ja, porri-ri ja, Bara nete pong. 

Rondra sel ja, porri sel ja, Bara nete pong. 

Eja pong. Eja pong. 

Gamle gutai, gutai, gutai. Gamle gutai, gutai, gutai. 
Kuree, kuree, kuree, kuree. Kuree, kuree, kuree, kuree. 

DOVE’S SONG. 

( Kukkaran-a Kenkenaa ). 

Cho. Kuree, kuree, kuree, kuree 

Thus am I calling, calling, eallingi 

1 . Buroi X or not, ganga x or not, 

Sa'ja%ov not, Sitri yi or not, 

Will I get ? will I get ? will I get ? 

I am saying, saying, saying. 

2. Do the widowers and the orphans 
Have to work or not ? 

Thus am I calling, calling, calling. 

Kuree, kuree, kuree, kuree. 

3. ^ Do the widows+ aind the orphans 

Have to work or not ? 

Thus am I calling, calling, calling. 

Kuree, kuree, kuree, kuree. 

X Grains and seeds’ names common to 
the locality in India where the S’oras 
live, but having no English equivalent name. 
4" Applied to iberea^^^^ 



ABUSED HUSBAND’S 
Andauli, 

dong Jong Jori JcaimrJcain lo ting. 
Tam tirod of your abuse Jbri. 

Ntn don yirte tala: mon dam. 

I*m going away and leave you now. 

Wen don yirte hampapwran. 

I’m going away from Sampapur. 

A-man poMong Lamxhain Jcain lo ting. 
You; tMnk smartie you. can abuse. 

Anmn panong Lami Pwrr-twrr^ lo ting-. 

You think smartie, you can say go. 

Jfe m nep, droi it-te ZMi^-si on^ 
my own. country U^ken>siBg* 

Gorgang nen droi it4e tada mon dam. 

I*m going to go and leave you now. 

t Lani=po8sibly a sarcastic term. 


Chodbun <fc Bibbs at the Brook. % 

Allegro. 

Jo-da, bu-ki-ti^ tong-au* 

Ihirr turr. da sipg ga|^^ 4an. 
Et-el-Ia gam-don^ tong^an. 

Fa sb%a ta Ik bon du. 

LULLABY. 

Andauli. 


mp. 


Lo-lada-lo, lo^l^la lo^ 

E:^-ding-a, k'4ing^ « 

Fa-na-marte twitt-twin-ti dan. 



Karkiim-ma^te pang-pang^ti 

A-yang-narma-te ny#ifcdau. 

F-banna-marte bubbul^ti d^. 

Kymg-% Fdrng-aj kding-a a-n^' nyen. 

a ba-ra Sj3-8i|,a-ma*-nTen. 
K’ding-a, «^Jum-ba gu-gong no 
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Translation. 

La-la-la-lo, lo-la-la-lo, prfetty^eyes. Rep. 

Make no noise, make nobdiife, mlak'e tio noi^e, 

■My prettiy eyes. Rep. 

You are your Halilciy’s Hwih'twiu” (Uriideritlfied) 

birdie. 

You are ydiir ttitiaiilQy’'8 “ ui - da ” {Shipd)*birdie. 
You are elder brother’s “paiig-p’ang” (Raddy bird) 

birdie. 

You are younger brother’s “bul-bdlj’ (Bdl-Tiiil) birdie. 
Make no nbf^b, tfaake nb nbrse, ma¥e rib liWe, 

Iny ‘pi?4tty eyes. 

Here’s niitfdt‘%^a/hM*stW6efc«gr&IeeH, 

my pritty eyes. 

Don’t ciy otft, my5p-1f->e-tiity ey^-^. 

forest frolic. (Kairibujan-a-Keakenan). 
Presto. 

Kambu tonan tonai-iba. Kara tonaa tonai-iba. 

Kamba laman lamai-iba- Kara laman lamai*iba. 

Kina tonan tonawba. Mara tonan tonM-iba. 

Kina laman lamai-iba. Mara laman laiwaf'lba. 

Ballo na pon delai. Edika.pon delai. 

Gayaraiba, gayaraiba. Gayaraiba, gayaraiba. 
kamba ^yaran. Kina gayaram. 

Gayaraiba gayaraiba. Gayaraiba gayaraiba. 

Karu'gs^aMk %^a'gay&n. 

BaUo na pong cfe’li. delM. 

FOREST i^OLlC. 

( From S’dra Folk Son^ ) 

Dance, .bear, .da®06*! 

On all ;feua», beriri! 

On all Tours, monkey I , 
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Dance, tiger, dance j 
Dance, peacock, dance I 
On all fours, tiger i 
On all fours, peacock ! 

Oh, splendidly you performed |, 

Right merrily you performed ! 

Now whirl around, whirl around. 

Bear, whirl around ! 

Now whirl around, whirl around, 

Whirl around, monkey | 

Now whirl around, whirl around, 

Whirl around tiger ! 

Now whirl around, whirl around, 

Whirl around, peacock ! 

Oh, splendidly you performed ! 

Right merrily you performed i 

LULLABY. . 

Moderats 

Tempo 

Jti-ju O’ on, kul-ban e-rai-te i Ju-ju O’ on kin-sor e-rai-te ! 
Ka-dim-ba so-na-ri, jo-gin e-rai-te I Ka-dim-ba lan-ga-ri, ja-dan, 
e-Vai-te 1 

Gu-gong. E-gong, Tir mang 0’ on.^ Ea-ji on gam-tarn, 

Lan-ga-ri nyen gam tarn. , Ba-rah dong am-te. 

Ju-ju, O’ on kul-ban e-rai-te- Ku-da rung kin-ite gur nyen, 
Gam-bam. mur4a gur nyen gam-tam. Ea-ji 6n, Ji-ma^na, 
Ji-ma-na lan ga-ri. Lu-da, lu-da re-sa On. 

Ka-dab-na gan-ga-rung, oo-da gur pang4e 

Ka-dab-na ku-du rung, Kin-te gur pang-le ti-tam. E-gong Sa-nari 

Mui-da gur pang-le ti-tam. Ka-dab^na sa-narri. r 

E-gong, Gu-gong, lan-ga-ri, t 
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Translation. 

Shh, shh, my b&be, a s|iirit ‘ will cbme. 

Sha, shb, my babe, a \)iU cbme. 

Make no noise little ^et, a witch will come. 
Make no hoise'lovely one, a Sflake will cobae. 
Be quiet, cry not my preciojis babe. 

My little prince, I call you. 

My lovely one, 1 call you. 

Don’t be cross. 

Shh, shh, my babe, a spirit will come. 

My finest rice, my plantain fruit, I call you. 
My juicy fruit, I call .you. Little prince. 

Go to sleep, , go to sleep, lovely one. 

Shut your ears, shut your ears, darling baba, 


— _.;o:. 
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II. THE ORIGIN OF MAN AND THE POPULA- 
TION OF INDIA IN THE PAST AND THE 
FUTURE. * 

By B. Seymour Sewell, m, a., e. a. s, b,, f. z. s., e.l.s. 

The population of India at the present day is a 
great heterogeneous collection of races and tribes, 
of differing physique and in all stages of culture, 
and if ever this mass of humanity is to be wel- 
ded together — 1 do not say into an indian nation, 
for at present such a result appears to be beyond 
the bounds of possibility — and is to assume politi- 
cally a more or less homogeneous character, a 
knowledge of the habits, culture, religion and, last 
but not least, of the physique and bodily structure 
of the various tribes and especially of “the 
stranger that is within your gates” or on your 
borders is of prime importance ; and not a mere 
knowledge only, but a full appreciation of all that 
those habits, customs and traditions mean to him. 
To some ttiese customs may appear foolish or a 
result of ignorance and superstition, a relic of a 
far off past, hut to the individual himself they 
may be the very essence of his being. 

At the present tinse the study of Anthropology 
in this country is in its infancy and its importance 
does not appear to be generally recognised. There 
are, I believe, only two of all the TJnii^aties 
in India that include the study of Anthropology 

^ TMb is the Frmdmtia.l Address in the Section of Anthrc^otogp qf 
the Indum Science Gonyrm at its annual meeting lisld ofi 
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in their curriculum and even in these two instances 
far more attention is paid to the study of Ethno- 
logy, to the habits, customs and traditions, either 
religious or mythical, of the people than to their 
physical or, as I may perhaps be allowed to put 
it, their zoological relationships. That this should 
be .the case is, when viewed from the stand-point 
of one who wishes to trace man’s evolution, 
regrettable, since the study cf language or customs, 
no matter how thorough or painstaking, can never 
reveal to us the actual relationships of the various 
tribes and races that go to the make up of the 
population of this great country, nor will it enable 
us to reach any definite conclusions regarding the 
origin or the structural evolution of the great 
mass of the inhabitants that are at the present 
time living in India. 

Viewing the subject from another standpoint, 
Indians are, very naturally, interested in their 
past history and are justly proud of their ancient 
civilisation. They point with pride to the fact 
that it is in India that we find some of the oldest . 
civilisations and religions of the w’orld. But the 
story of India does not begin with the Rig Vedas. 
Ages prior to the rise of India’s great civilisa- 
tions and cultural achievements, an Indian popu- 
4tion was gradually undergoing a process of 
evolution, starting from the most primitive ooodl- 
tipns and progressing steadily onwards and upwards 
to, the stage when history begins and the art of 
Writing brought to -a close the stage of purely 
verbal tradition. The history of India, ^ we . 
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knowr to-day, i% only tke.8eqneli tp a- fftr, greater - 
history that wj^nt berf’oro ; a. history, that; ha^. left;, 
its... traces, not, in the written word,; hot in 
actual remains, ofi these primitive people^ apdj pf, 
their implements and nten^ilSj; and thja history 
only requires inyestigatiom Throughout the lengthy 
andf breadth pf this country there is aivaiting, 
disoQvery a masS; of evidence of, the-, napst,-, valuable, 
kind that will enable future. Af.chaeolog4sts ; apd? 
EKstpriane, to trace the course and,* sequence of 
events, that Iqd. up , tp apd formed the basis , on 
which Indian civilisation, and culture, was founded. 
I would, therefore,, ta^U^this. opportunity of im- 
pressing on you. the, necessity, of a study of 
Anthropology bpth for, the. Archaeologist and, 
Histprian> andi especially, for the Politician, who 
hopes in years to eotne to take part in the 
administration and government of various and 

varied) tribes and- races of this, country. 

The origin of the sp-called human race is still 
a matter o£- dispute. We dp not yet dehnitely 
Imow either the time at which or the region 
where the first pair^ the my thioal Adam and Eve, 
from whom the #h;oife of the present population 
of the world has sprung^ made their appearauCe* 
We are not even certain that the human rac.e' 
had a single 0!%im But we do know thatj 
whatever the origin of the so-called genus MomOf 
there are at* the present day a number of different 
races, many of whith in their structure differ so 
greatly from one another that they would be 
divided by zoologistSf if judged by their structure 
alofje, into different species ; and, furlhermore, We 
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kpo^Vij tjiat in tinp.^p. past, sitnilar . races have^sprung- 
up, onlj;, tp be gradually eliminated by nature in 
tljS; struggle, for existence, 

TIbe place of man’s origin is still a matter of 
oft uncertainty.;, some have argued that it was in 
Europe, that the genus Homo first appeared* 
basing their belief , in the- main on the large 
number of remains of pre-historic Man that have 
been discovered in that region. Others have 
claimed north Africa and especially the region of ■ 
the. Sahara as the stte of man’s evolution, and a 
considerable amount of evidence has been adduced 
in favour of this region ; Sergi has claimed it as 
the site of origin of the Mediterranean race and 
recently Peake and Pleure (1927) have urged that 
it is Man’s original home, A third locality that 
is claimed as the site of Man’s evolution is the 
high- land of central A.sia, the region where Tibet 
apdj the high country to the north lie to-day. 
Of these three areas the last two have up to the 
present time received the greatest, support; but 
in the present state of our knowledge it is im- 
possible, to. arrive at any definite condosioni amd 
wp rpust also rpmember that it is possible tba^ 
e^qh of these views is correct. If w© ean^dase 
Man to be a genua and the diffeiMBti faces 
tp be species,, than these races of specaesi; 
like those.; of other lower genera^ may 
appe^ed indepandenfly. in regions fisr 
. from each other, and though an authority such 
as Professor Osborn (1927) may ridicule the sug- 
gest^ and terra it “fantastic”, yet the ‘ possibility 
remalas unchanged. 
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In other groups of the Animal Kingdom a 
study of the distribution of the various forms that 
are living at the present time and of the fossil 
forms that have previously inhabited the earth, 
provides us in many instances with sufficient evidence 
on which to base a eonclasion regarding the 
origin of the group ; in this connection I would 
call attention to the work of Matthew (1915), 
and of Davidson Black (1995). This latter author 
in a very able paper has summed up all the 
evidence that he could collecl# regarding the place 
of origin of the human species and he has giren 
very strong grounds for the 'belief that man must 
have originated in the centre of Asia. That few 
fossil human remains have as yet been discovered 
in this region is no argument against its pro- 
bability ; of all the countries of the world one 
and only one can be said to have been systemati- 
cally searched for such remains and that is western 
Europe ; and as a result nearly all the finds of 
primitive man have been in that region : but, as 
I have already remarked, that is no proof that 
man originated there • it merely proves his pre- 
sence there in large numbers at a very early 
stage in man’s history. Even the small amount 
of exploration that has been carried out in Central 
Atsia and along the northern houndary of India 
has yielded finds that tend to oorroborat© the 
view that Central Asia was man’s original home 
or at any rate was on© ,of such homes. 

The )iext question that we must consider is 
the time, i. e., the perjod in Geological history, 
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in which Man first came into existence. Here 
again we appear at present to be unable to form 
any very definite conclusion. Each succeeding dis- 
covery seems to place this origin further and 
further back in the world’s history, but we are 
on firm ground if we accept the view that man 
existed, in very much the same form as we know 
him to-day, at any rate during, if not before, 
the last Glacial Period. Of one thing all zoologists 
are perfectly certain and that is that Man belongs 
to the Primate group of the Mammalia ; and 
whether we regard him as evolved from an An- 
thropoid stock, or whether we persuade ourselves 
that the Anthropoids are degenerate forms of 
some higher and more man-like ancestor, there 
can be no doubt of the zoological relationship. 
Granted this relationship, the next question that 
arises is. What do we mean by Man 1 Where 
are we to draw the line between Man, as we 
know ourselves to-day, and man as he was at 
the time of the last Glacial Period, examples of 
which we have in the so-called human remains 
of Piltdown, the “dawn” man as he is sometimes 
called (Eoanthropm Dawsoni), of Heidleberg man, 
Neanderthal man and other similar primitive fbim^ ; 
or between these primitive forms and the stiH 
earlier and more primitive forms like Pithecm^a^ 
pus eredMS of Trinil in Java or Australo^im&MS 
afncomus of Rhodesia? As long as we poss^ 
only isolated examples such as these, it is easy 
for tls to declare that they represent different 
species and diflferent genera, but, if we accept the 
theory of evolution, there was in the pfoeess pf 
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bf ban’s evolution ‘‘and deVelopbent 'ho ^uhh dls~ 
Dbhtinuity as these sblitary remaihs might ieem 
to indicate ; unless we are prepared to believe 
that man originated by a sudden mutation, it 
Would appear certain that there bust have behn 
a gradual bOdification from one fOrm to dhother 
and this process raUst 'have taken thousands Of 
years to accomplish, so that, if man, as definite 
man, Oxii^ted in Europe durih!g or e^en before’ the 
Glacial 'POriod, and the evidence Of the Po^hdll 
flints seems to indicate that ban Certainly ""exisfOd 
in the Pliocene 'Epoch ahd had, "even by ihat 
time, dttaihfed to such a stage ih his '^Ov'dliitiOn 
that 'the 'hand had bfecom'e a ^pOffeot 'gras|)ihg 
organ with a cob ^letely opposable thubh, ’we 'btSst 
gb e. gfeat deal flifthOr *ba(^k than this to tM'Oh 
the time \t’heh ^his evoratiOn frob the drigiiiarstoOk 
first commenced. Again, either 'actual fliibin 
remains or the remains of human chltiife Ba^e 
beeh discovered all over the ’world in Itfata 'thfat 
are of undoubted 'Pleistocene age ; such Remains 
•fiava'beeu'ex’eavated in the extreme endeof AbefiOa, 
Ab^ttalia and Africa. If we oOnsidOr the 

sites at wMch sUch dis'^veries *have ‘been bl#le^ 
-^erO; ban *be no ; doubt that by the ‘'elme Vhf 
?t|ie Pleistocene , Epoch Man had already ^read 
^1 over -the iglobe, no where he ^iQpy 

originally have ; ^ 0 J^e into axistenee^ ,, 

seem then to be on fairly safe ground in thinking 
that Man must have commenced to evolve fr'om 
-'ihfs ancestral stock at least as early as 'the'liliOc'eiie 
{j^od, and Gregory (1927, ‘p. '439} ‘suggests that 
ihis evolution cohibeUced in 'the ^ddfe Mibieehe 
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'GMatinj^ tB'en Wiat !ktecft pitdasMy came into 
exist^ce iii the mM'dle of A.^a tind in the ihiddle 
of the litiocene Epdch, the n^kt 'question th&t 
we miaat Consider is, wh^tt was the eonditioti 6f 
Asia and especially central arid southern Asia 
during this renaote fipoeh ? Pefnihsular Ih'iEa is 
one of the 'oldest areas of land on the glohe and 
thoO^ it has Stiffened h, 'SncdeSsion of bhang^, such 
as 'outhreaks of volcanic bruptioh that hovered '4 
^dat part of its sUrfece with a deposit Pf baSalt, 
or a riltin^ of its level that batrsed a ccwnplet® 
reversal Pf thb fio*w 'of Sonfe bf its g^ePt rivets, 
yet Sh the MiOdene period and for a tong time 
before this Peninstdaf India was in existenee ih 
bhte ftifm br another ahd, mbrdovbh, in all proba- 
bflfty extehded tench further t&b tveSt 

iSi^ah it dbes at the preseht day. Bht fteteediately 
to the hbrih Ifce bohfitiohs Wteb very dflerept 
fibte th'd^e of the present titea Hayden and 
Bnrrard (tS07-W) have poihtbd but that “until 
a cbteparativdy recent date in the geological time 
sbaie— the middle Teitiary l^och — all the northern 
of what is now the Hifaialaya, and prbbably 
the whole bf Tibet tvere covered by a great sea.” 
At a liter period the ibor of this sba was 
dhVited aid throwb into Mds and new forms the 
ridges of rile Hitealayas. Simurtabectesly with 
th^^ g^b^oal ebai%es aid as a result of tfablh 
tMe odlfftrired i Very gteit alteratioh te the 
nature of the terrain of cehtral Asia,* originally 
ah extremely fertile coohtry, probably trith vast 
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primeval forests, the gradual rise of the Himala- 
yas slowly but inevitably cut off from it the 
rainfall on which its fertility depended. Previously 
the south-west monsoon had brought with it heavy 
rain that was distributed over the whole area, but 
the gradual elevation of a mountain range between 
the central Asiatic region and the Ocean caused 
the greater part of the rainfall to be precipitated 
on the south side of the hills and gradually the 
fertile area of central Asia became what we find 
it to-day ; as the rainfall diminished the forests 
slowly disappeared and were replaced by grass 
lairds, and in more recent times even this disap- 
peared and the main area became a desert. Such a 
change must have had a profound effect on the 
fauna of this region. Forest animals had to be- 
come adapted to open country and tree-haunting 
forms take to a terrestrial existence, or else migrate 
to other and more suitable regions; failing either 
of these changes, they must have perished and 
become extinct. Concomitant with these changes 
and adaptations, a large number of new species 
must have made their appearance and it seems 
probable that it was this change in the nature of 
the country that caused our ancestors to commence 
that final phase of evolution that, passing through 
intermediate stages, probably of the character . of 
such forms as, though not identical with, 
canthropus and AmtmlopiihecuSi culminated in the 
appearance on earth of Man. 

The early primitive races of Man, that have 
been discovered in Europe and the near vicinity, 
appear to have been ;doliohocephalio or long-headed 
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in their skull type, but later a brachycephalic or 
broad-headed type made its appearace in this 
region. The Caspian and Mediterranean races 
are dolichocephalic as also were their predecessors, 
Piltdown man, Neanderthal Man and the Oro- 
magnon race; but on the other hand the Palaeal- 
pines, such as the Negritos, and the Alpines, are 
brachycephalic. The earliest brachycephalic skulls 
that have been discovered are those found at 
Mugem in the valley of the Tagus, at Offnet in 
western Bavaria, and a fossil skull that was 
excavated at Manilla in the Phillippines at a 
depth of from 7 to 9 feet below the surface. 
The Phillippine skull is small and brachycephalic 
and shows a marked degree of prognathism ; there 
is no chin prominence in the lower jaw and the 
basal inner part of the mandible shows pithecoid 
characters resembling those of the jaw of Piltdown 
Man. Judging from these characters, it appears 
to belong to a pre-negrito race. Unfortunately 
we do not know the exact period to which this 
skull belong ; but, as regards the Mugem and 
Offnet skulls, the former are associated with a 
culture that is Tardenoisian in type, while thote 
from Offnet appear to be Azilian. These skulls, 
therefore, must be attributed to the late Palaeolithic 
phase and are probably of the late Pleistocene 
period. Here again, however, the earlier ocourreaoe 
of long-headed skulls in Europe does not prove 
that doiichocepholy was the ance.stral bead form ; 
it merely indicates that the long-headed race was 
the first to be established in Europe. 

The differentialion of the human species into 



brOja,d-he^d,^ ^ea, n?,U3j| 
cn^pme^ped ftiY^ry early, sjjag^, ioj Mail’s l;ysi)o^y, 
y,Ql^ c-ODjj^fyajayj^ly recently i;^ wa^ thpught tlj|^t 
Qpi),(^i,tioii of d 9 li 9 li,ppeg^aly w»^. 
aiflong the j^^th^ogpid itpps, Keith, (1925), ppm- 
tpfiQtiflg“ on thp, skullf of A$ist!i:alQ^Miem&.afvioQ^s. 
]?art,. atatfed that “it ia a tCT6, _ loBg^headedj 
Ahifeoppifil^-ri^. hist so far known." HhJa'ia 
(*1927) from, a atady gf a, large namher of 
radiographs o^ the sl^lls of Anthropoids shows* 
however, that this, belief is far from correat; 
apoording to, hdm only two. e^wjplgSi of doliehO' 
^phajy are. known in, thg monkey Mcp<?acms rJmsus 
and. the eondiflon of dgJphhpcephaly ia unknown in 
either an, Orang Utan or a Ohimpanzee,. bnt tiaafc 
ip the case of the (^^prilla ten oases of dolioho- 
eephaly, in all hava he#n reeorded and of these 
no Ipsa than eight, examples: OQQWc in the ‘.‘itotihS'’ 
qhiJd;’’ oplleefipn, opt of a total of fifty, in either 
words in. Ifi per omit- Iffarris is howewer, incocreot 
in his statement rp^rding; the. ootnpjete absenc® 
of dghph^eephal|y in the Gfaimpanzee. Zukerraan 
(laa?), has, <pite: respntJy published a paper, on 
the Chiir^nzes^^ in Whieh he gives a large, seaiis 
of {neasurements . ofi shnUs and from these measneer 
ments I haYe, cajitsaJated the; cephalic: indieea and 
I find that oat of a . total of 102 ex-anaples there 
We as many as. 2!?i or. 26.5, cent, that 
doliehooephalie, . - ; 

Finding that Hhrris was wrong id: ‘ his /sfatei: 
ment regarding the Chimpanzee, I thodght it 
advisable to see if he was correct about the 
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absen(?e ql (jl, 9 liQh,o<?^haly in Ora^ Uta^. 

IJud^icl^ (190*5) ha^ measuflea^oi^ of 24 

sknlla at^ I have examined all th^ skulls of this 
specie^ in the, Indian Museuna coll^otipo as well 
a^ a qoll action of skuljs in the Raffles Museum 
Sjngapprq,. which Dr. Roden Kloss very kindly 
sent to. me, I tpok the measuerments of the 
length and the mj^iraum hceadth;. but with 
regard ip. thee, a measorementa it must be borne 
in mind that with incre^jng age, and especially 
in the male, great bopy crests are. develpped and 
that these will, give a very greatly increased 
breadth measurement and in, consequence an entirely 
false cephalic, index- I> therefore, followed the 
example pf’ Hrdlicka (190?) and fook the greatest 
transverse, ipeasurement of the skull immediately 
above the mU’Stpid, crest in the region of the 
tempoco-parietal suture ; this measurement will, if 
anything, underestimq.te, the manmum breadth of 
the slptdl and thup tend, to givpi a cephalio indc?: 
that is top, low,; but th spite this I found 
that ip. the Indian Museum and Raffles Museum 
series there was not a single case of doliefeooephaiy 
and that the majority of Orang sloilfe 
hyparteaohy cephalic, only three falling within the 
limits of the. meaatiwphalio group, whSu: in 
HEdiioka's series six examples (5 mal^ and' 1 
foipale|- are mesatbephalio. The actual meaemre- 
mehts are gd'^en in an appendix in Table %. 

In order to complete the, review of the 
poidd I tbeu /ejminined all the skulls belonging 
to the genus in the Indian Museum. 

Sene agaih the samp, difficulty, though 
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to a much less marked degree, in determining 
the maximum breadth of the skull ; in adult 
members of this species there is developed in 
adult life a small bony ridge that runs backwards 
and slightly upwards from the posterior end of 
the zygomatic arch and the greatest breadth of 
the adult skull lies on this ridge, but this would 
give a measurement that cannot strictly be 
compared with the breadth of the skull in the 
human. I, therefore, took the maximum breadth 
to be the greatest measurement across the skull 
in the region of the temporoparietal suture, as 
in the case of the Orang. A calculation of the 
cephalic indices from these measurements shows 
that the skull of the Gibbon, Hylobat^is, is 
considerably longer than the skull either cf the 
Orang or of the Chimpanzee, and out of a total 
of 8 adult skulls no less than 3, or 37.5%, are 
iwjtually dolichocephalic, having indices of 73.2, 
74.3 and 75.0 respectively, while a fourth skull 
had an index of only 75.1. There can thus be 
no doubt of the occurrence of dolichocephaly in 
the Gibbon. 

Owing to the fragmentary nature of the fossil 
remains of the extinct Anthropoids such > as 
DryopithecUs and Sipapithecus we have no know- 
ledge of the head shape, but Gregory (1922) 
claims that this latter species was hyper-brachy- 
eephalic. It, thus, seems, clear that among the 
Anthropoids the primitive head form is that of 
braebycephaly but that we get an occasional long 
head among the monkeys and that an appreciable 
percentage of Gibbons, Chimpanzees and Gorillas 
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show the condition of dolichocephaly, while in 
contrast to this the Orang is markedly braohy- 
cephalic. The differentiation of the skull into the 
two forms thus begins to make its appearance in 
the anthropoid stock, the ancestral form being 
normally brachycephalie and the long form of 
skull being a later development. I have attempted 
to show this in a diagram in which at the 
bottom we get the brachycephalie ancestral 
stock, from which originated the brachycephalie 
extinct Apes, Dryopithecus and Sivapitheeus ; 
then comes the branch that give rise to 
the brachycephalie Orang XJtan ; at a later 
period there arises the common origin of the other 
Anthropoids in which the tendency towards a 
long headed skull increases from the Gnrilla to 
the Gibbon ; finally on the left we get such 
intermediate fcoms as Australopithecus and Pithc’ 
canthropus and the various races of man in which 
we find a definite subdivision into long-headed 
and broad-headed forms. 

If the phylogenetic development ofithe human 
race indicates, as we have just seen, that the 
broad head is the original type and that the 
long head arose as a variation from it, we should 
be able to find that same process can be detected 
in the ' ontogenetic development of the indiviefajd. 
It is, of course, well known that the general 
proportions of the body and limbs change enormously 
(during the period that intervenes between birth 
and adult life ; but it is not so widely recognised 
that <ftese changes do not take place at the 
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same rate in all races nor is it ■reaKse'd tMt 
ehalnges steiilAr to those 5h th^e proportions 'of 
the larger parts of the boby cim be detected 
in the several parts themSelves, and that wMle 
the proportion of the head to the trunk is changing 
during growth, so also there is an actual change 
in the shape of the head owing to the nnecplal 
growth of its length and breadth. Macalister 
has stated <Aat “fee infantile and primitive afcuH 
is relatively long and there is a gradual change^ 
phyloj^enetie (».«,, racial ) m well ^as onto^tieMo 
( i.e., individual ) towards hraohycephaiy.” ®iie 
sbaitement is, hpwev*^, only ^rtially oorfreot, Wisd^^ff 
(1§27) has reetently published a paper M Whfeti 
he deals with these body^changes in fee Inhabitant 
of Hawaii^ atid fee oonfeisions that he draws 
based on a large msmber of measufement. 
He feows that in PiMtam measurements, as ior 
M^ddnoe, the widfe of fatee, 'width of 

hepd, fee measurement reaches its maxitnam 
at about 30 to 35 years of age and from then on 
steadily diapnishes. These changes are not the 
result of in(peaSed mtiScular development succeeded 
by atrophy, bdt are inherent in fee parts thern- 
seites, I need not hef© gp into detMls regarding 
all fee ohang 68 to which Wi^et Phlisj Pttenfem, 
bht 1 Would ^specialty direct your attention, to 
the rtidtigfes that he had tfefeed id fee be|jhhUe 
ihdtxj he has shdwil feAt in fee firticute face 
with wweh he whs dealing, the A¥eiAge bephidie' 
index at 6 to 10 Of age Wki 8tf; At 115 
to 20 it had dropped to 88.0| belweei fehM ahd 
an ago from 31 to 38 it tose to its tnaiinttim 
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of 86.3 and, steidily dimimsfa^ tliroii^- 

out the I'em&jning. ye&ts of life fall at m .age of 
7 j 6 to 80 it ^sra^. only 8i);5. SetForal ofeheaE authors 
have oalled attention, the sa^e ohaoges. Hilien 
(1926) fonnd as a result of a, very careful study 
of the whole population of the little island of 
io the astern Baltie, that tlie cephalic 
indeK gradually fell, with adivaneing age, from 
83*0, in children of 2 to 4 years, to 8l^4 in adults. 
•Wissler qjuoting from the work of Jiaaovky calls 
attention to indication, reached hy> iWais latter 
authoir as the result of measutemMts caaaod out 
on a number of Eussians dumg the gi^eat war, 
tl^t conditions of famine may also produce siwiilar 
results and cause an alteration of the cephsdic 
ind®£ to. lower figure, the head becoming UaranWer 
and longer. The work of Bose (19101 has also 
shown that the cephalic index is not even raoUdly 
stable in a popnlatum that has in%ratad and 
that a change of habitat may ra»dt in a departure 
among the bflfepting from the type of skn.ll that 
Was characteristic of the parents. 

If now these changes are going on fa Ihe 
skull-sha^e at ttie preaeat day, it seems swA to 
conclude that they wei^ equally in operation at 
that r^ote period of histo^ in which Man was 
first emerging from the anthropoid stock and 
Ibis is ’idifrobora,ted by a .study of the ^u& uf 
anthropoid apes. I have already alluded to the 
work of Zukerraan on the Chimpanzee and from 
the measurements Ibal he gives it is clear that 

4 : V", r,:'.. 
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the cej^halic index in the young or sub-adulfc 
individuals is 80.6, ■while in the adults the average 
index is only 76.1. My o-wn measurements of the 
skulls of the Orang utan show that we can detect 
the same changes in that species also ; out of a 
total of 49 skulls that I examined and measured, 
14 were quite young, the 1st molar tooth not 
yet having been cut, in 11 examples the 1st 
molar tooth had been cut not the 3rd, and in 
24 the complete dentition was present; in these 
three groups the average cephalic indices were 
respectively 87.3. 85.8 and 83.2, thus once again 
showing a clear decrease with advancing age. In 
the series of measurements given by Hrdlicka, 
he has classed his examples as ‘adolescent,’ ‘adult’ 
and ‘adult (ageing)’ and the average cephalic 
indices in these three groups are respectively 
83.9 81.05 and 79.4, 


Table III ; showing the decrease of the Cephalic Index with 
advancing age in Man and the Anthropoid Apes. 

Yoxmg. Adolescent. Adult. Ageing. 


Omag tJtaa (Author) 

87,3 

85.8 

83.2 

Oraug tJfcan (Hrdlicka) 


83.9 

81.05 79.4 

Chimpanzee 

80.6 

... 

76.1 

Gibbon ... 

80.3 

... 

76,1 

Man (Euno) .a. 

83.0 

... 

80.4 . ... 

Man (Hawaii) ... 

84.7 

83.0 

81.5 

As Duckworth (1904) 

has 

pointed 

out, owing to 

the different . configuratioii 

and eS 

pecially to the 

formation of bony ridges 

in the 

skulls of adult 


Anthropoids, the cephalic measurements and in 
consequence the cephalic, index in the Anthropoids 
are not strictly comparable to those of Man ; but 
the above figures clearly show that the same 
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process is going on in all the forms during the 
advance of age, A high cephalic index in young 
children and women, and the tendency to the 
development of doliohocephaly in the adult and 
especially in the male, changes that can be equally 
detected in the Anthropoid Apes and Man, as well 
as the infrequency of the long-headed condition 
among the anthropoid apes both fossil and living, 
to my mind clearly indicate that the original 
human stock must have been brachycephalic, though 
a certain proportion of individuals probably exhi- 
bited a long head. Hilden (1925) from his 
examination of the population of the island of 
Runo further found that when he plotted the 
cephalic indices of the two sexes separately, they 
each formed a bimodal curve. Fisher (1923) work- 
ing among the cross-bred strains of the Boer- 
Hottentots of South Africa and the Indian- Whites 
of North America found that there too a bi-modal 
curve could be detected in the cephalic indices. 
The number of Orang Utan skulls that I have 
been able to examine are too few to give any 
indication as to whether we can trace the same 
condition there *, but Zukerman’s measuremente 6f 
the skulls of the Chimpanzee clearly revels its 
presence in that species; in the females th<^ 
are two groups having respectively cephalio ittdicek 
of 80,2 and 74.1, while in the males a mmiha* 
double curve is seen tvith the two modes at j 
and 71.7. An exactly similar bi-modal curve can 
be traced in the young, grouping the two sexes 
toother, the two modes ooeurring at 84.2 and 
' 77.2:' .■■(T©5st-%. 3); ' ■ 
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'Seeara bles^ tbftt both ia th^ Axithr-o- 
Ap®i ai^ in ttre 'bmnaaiia.ce we getadentical 
prei^ssis goiag; oa, namely a gradual change with 
age fiSeiBf brabhyoephhly towards doliohosephaly, 
aij# ith® ‘tintooy to the formation of two groups 
dl^ng ia- the prc^ortions df the head, or in 
otfaik. 'words, a 'tendency towards dimorphism. It 
hiB 'been ‘argtmd that the oecurrence of these 
two: i^^ps and the formation of a bi-modal onrve 
in the 'cephalio index of >a race or a homogeneous 
pepulatfoni snoh as those of the island of Buno, 
indibates an origin fk)m two separate ancestral 
stocks.; but if this -were * so we should' hawe to 
mt&e the same a^mptiOm in the ease of the 
Ohtolpanss^i bttfe I doubt whether aily zoologist 
wOuld- adoidt snoh a pos^Mlity. 


Siteh ' indipations as we have been able to 
glean from the aboye facts would appear, then, to 
point to the conclusion that the original ancestor 


of the hopiM rape must have possessed a broad 
h^, so fer a| the average of all the members 
of the nace is poncerned ; but that certain iudiyi- 
4?mls pr^Jlifily possessed a long head, We shopJd 
therefore, be ^We to tra^e a similar ponditipu of 
aslfei^ in lAe mpfst primitive raoee that ewt at 
thd jptoseni; day^ I -^ya ajrp^y . aMpdbd tp. the 
belief % somt that thp moat |)ripalfiv.e 
is represented by such reinaine as those of & 
down and Neanderthal Mam Griffith -Taylor 
(1927) in a recent gnldieatiQn attempted from 
a stiliy ' of the peplalie 'n^dox aisd -thoi hnow®' 
distribution of the ytunous races that are living at 
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tha sequence in which 
he gives the fbllew- 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Iberian 

Nordic. 

Early Apline 
Late Alpine. 


the present day, to trace 
these taees originated, and 
it^ list 

1. N'ehntferthal 

2. Negrito 

3. Austra,loid 

4. Negroid 

Taylor, however, admits that, altboogh he places 
tlie Neanderthal raee before the Negrito, a study 
of the distribution of the Negrito peoples shows 
that thay must have been displaced by the tnigra- 
tm^ pressuie exerted by the Neanderthals fmd 
that in south east Asia, at any rate, the Negritos 
Wfere the first inhabitants. He even suggests that 
the two races may have originated quite indepen- 
dently in different parts of the globe and. that 
the subsequent migrations of the Neanderthals 
drove the Negritos into the oqtlying areas that 
we find them iphabiting at the present time. 
Elsivenport (1925) in au aualysie of certain data 
dealing with the Aboriginal Australians and the 
Bteehr White half-breeds, suggests that there was 
a®t -originally wide-spread race of Neanderthal man, 
sppeefiing from Europe in the west, and 
though fhe Todas of the Nilgiri 
V^deha oi Gaylpn apd the Talgai skulle of J 
■to Ahorigimals -of Australia, aid that vefious 
mpihfife^ena of varieties arose from this iMi bf 
,!r»i!talsQn% He- suggests.' that' from thife 
alpQk ope psutatioa dad to the loss of black pig- 
pa in Another mutation, possibly 

a-..'''.'iwd|P!ed', ^do^n#-- -(thyroid ||v. a«Wty' af >thw 




so 
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pregnant mother might have caused many pro- 
cesses to have stopped before birth, so that the 
offspring would show many foetal proportions and 
traits as in the Chinese. Other mutations may 
have led to the loss of most black and most 
yellow pigment and the suppression of the supra- 
orbital prominence, producing the white race ; and 
in this group brachycephaly may have arisen by 
a mutation, independent of that which produced 
the Chinese. Finally, a mutation of quite a 
different sort may have produced the wooly hair 
of the Negro and the frizzly hair of the Melane- 
sians. It appears to toe, however, that Davenport’s 
view entirely overlooks the fact that the condition 
of brachycephaly is probably the original ancestral 
character. The transition from brachycephaly to 
dolichocephaly begins in the Anthropoid stock but 
only in certain members of it and those too that 
are living in a certain area, namely, in the region 
of Africa and is not seen in the Orang living in 
Asia; and it only becomes general or, as we 
may say, the normal condition in certain of the 
human races. If, therefore, there were any changes, 
whether mutational or by the process of gradual 
evolution, these must have been in the direction 
of dolichocephaly from a braohycephalio stock and 
not vice ifersa) 09 I have indicated in Text fig. 2. 

Personally, I believe that the first raee of the 
so-called human species must have heei| the ahoes^ 
tors of the Negrito race or' races, for 
present time there appear to be more than pne: 
d ^Cendant race derived from the original stock. 
0ranted a tendency, such as we have already ■ 
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noted, in certain human races and in the Anthro« 
poids, it is clear that, given suitable conditions 
of climate, food-sapply, etc., one or other type, 
i. e., either the long-head or the broad-head, will 
tend to thrive to the extinction of the other type 
and thus these isolated colonies will be either 
long-headed or broadheaded. Keith, in a paper 
recently read before the Royal Anthropological 
Institute on certain skulls obtained by Sir Aurel 
Stein in central Asia, has pointed out that the 
old world or Eurasiatic population can be divided 
into zones or areas, an eastern and Mongolian 
region and a western and Caucasoid or Iranian 
region. The line of demarcation between these 
two areas, though it is not clean out, can be 
traced for thousands of miles. The line starts , 
from the north-west corner of Europe and terminate 
at the mouth of the Ganges ; to the north and 
east of this line we get the Mongoloid type and 
to the south and west of it the Caucasoid type, 
or in other words to the north and east the chief 
skull form is brachycephalie and to the south and 
west it is dolichocephalic. In the ne%hbohrhiOod 
of the Une we get certain races and taibeS which 
are intermediate both physically and geogra|&c^ly5 
these might be considered to be either hytedg* 
resulting from the crossing of the two airain^ ctf 
an undiflBerentiated type that has not evolved Into 
' either form j the conclusion that Keith appears to 
have reached is that they are the latter and, as 
the evidence ' of the skulls shows^ tihi# : Ime Of 
demarcation between the two types was m eiisteace 



as long ago as £000 pars in mtinht the position 
tiiat it occupies to-day. It thus seems probable 
that the Mongoloid bisachyeephalic type has actu- 
ally been evolved on the north-east side of the 
above-mentioned line and the Caucasoid, dolicho- 
cephalic type, which is said to become pure in 
the region of th® Pamirs and the O^ne, valley, 
has. arisen on the souith-west side of - bne. 
The cooelnsion; thus reacheql from a stndy of 
certain skulls, bears a close reasemhlance, l?o tjhe 
views that have been put forward by certain 
biochemists, who heive attempted to trace the 
relationships of varimm races and tribes by means 
of their blood-reactions, [fhe Hiraohfelds. (t9i9) 
found that all human bei-ngs can he divided into 


groups according to. the- serological reactidns of 
their blopd and they eomdnded that, ail mens, can 
be divided into two groups that arose, by .e-vmiu- 
tion or mutation from a common ancestral, stock ; 
of these groups, the first in their opinion arose 
ia north or central Unrope and, the second in the 
central Asian Plateau, while the present'day 
differences in different races and nations .are due 
to migration and intermixture of these two original 
stocks. More recent research has tended to modify 
this view and to indicate that preseiit condition^ 
are hot quite so .easily explained, btthhhurg 
(ld23) divides the vi/hole hnnian speofes MtA 
types, bttt h© has afeo eleaffy shdwii in 


cSrlafh lee blt)od teaerfeioEs 

Mmte ^ ^maay migin (rf the nma ; th«a4he 
ifarien in Slhrop© a&d the -O^f^psiGS^ both of 
tn history aikd 
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migrated westwards from seme oriental^ country, 
must be grouped serologically with the SQUtheni 
Chinese in the first case and with the northern 
Chinese and the Indians in the second ; while &© 
Australian Aboriginals show a blood affinity to 
the races of western Europe, where so many of 
the Neanderthal remains, have besn exoayateji; and 
where we know Neanderthal man lived in large 
numbers, and it is from the Neanderthal race that 
the Australians are now. generally thought to have 
desoendedi 


I have, already called attention to the view 
that the origin or at least one of the origins of 
the human race occurred in the r^ion of the 
Sahara desert, or to be more preoise in the r-^ou 
that i^ now, deaert but that was at the time Itts 
evolution took plane an extremely fertile country, 
It has: been pointed out by BeaJsa and Fleur© 
that about the okjse of the Tertiary period the 
storm zon^ and in cousequenc® the region of 
profuse raiufalJ, probidaly lay about where the 
Sahara desert is situated to-day, and hence ^ 
Miose times that area must have been an e^aeed^ 
iingly fertile on® ooveafed with dense fosestfc (sbca- 
dually the storm, area seems to* 
farther to the northi,. ths; rainfall in the 
thus beoamt less, and, as a 

all oven north 




^ ^ , , s-Ipd and hhe 

of ra?n. were converted into d^rt. 
process is exactly what we have already 
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seen to have taken place in central Asia, and it 
seems possible, perhaps it would be too strong to 
say probable, that the similar changes in the two 
areas responsible for a two-fold origin of the human 
race or, zoologically, speaking for the evolution of 
two forms from a common ancestral stock, the 
brachycephalic type having evolved in the central 
Asiatic region and the dolichocephalic type in the 
Sahara area. At the time when the human race 
was first arising from its ancestral Anthropoid 
form, there were a number of giant Apes widely 
distributed throughout Europe and Asia ; the 
genus Dryopithecus of the middle and late Miocene 
epochs includes in all seven known species,' viz., 
Dryopithecus punjahicus Pilgrim, D. chnjiensis 
Pilgrim, D. gigantem Pilgrim from the Siwaliks; 
D. darwini Abel from the Vienna basin in Euto^, 
D, fontani Lartet from France and Spain, A 
rhenanus (Pohlig) from the Swabian Alps and 
D. mogharensis (Fourtau) from Egypt. It thus 
appears to be possible that the immediate fore- 
runner of the human race was also widely distri- 
buted and that the evolution of the long-headed 
and broad-headed types may have arisen in different 
areas from a single ancestral form, and in this 
oonneotiPn it is interesting to note that, as we 
have already seen, the appearance of the long^ 
headed type of . skull can be traced in the Chim- 
panzee and Gorilla, both inhabitants of Central 
Africa' and, therefore, in the vicinity of the region 
iii which at least one of the hdman Strains may 
have arisen, the line of evolution passing through 
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some such form as the Taungs skull of Australo- 
pithecus to the normal condition in the African 
negro and the Mediterranean race. Hooton (1925) 
has pointed out that, with the exception of 
Pithecanthropus and the Talgai human remains, 
all the discoveries of fossil man have occurred in 
areas that are marginal to the great African tropi- 
cal region, namely, either in Africa or in southern 
Europe. He comments in his paper on the 
resemblances between the Neanderthal, African 
and Australian races and the Gorilla, and between 
the Mongolian and the Orang, resemblances that 
have also been pointed out by previous authors, 
such as Keith, Klaatsch and others. As he points 
out “it is perfectly conceivable that an identical 
environment may tend to foster similar ancestral 
features in separate stocks of a common origin.” 

He admits that both the regions of the Sahara 
and of southern and sguth-eastern Asia fulfil the 
climatic and palaeontological conditions that were 
necessary for the evolution of human race and 
that man may have originated in either area and 
have later migrated to the other regions, but be 
finally remarks, “at present I am inclined to think 
that one or , more long-headed varieties of man 
evolved in Africa and one or more broad-headed 
varieties in Asia” and Keith (1927) holds that at 
the present day - we ha^e three main human tjpe^ 
the Negro, the -Chinaman and the Earo^tau* Wl# ‘ 
have arisen k the . regions where we find 
Can we now trace any kctor that may have had : - 
£te kfldeaee k deok^^ and determining the ; 
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obaracber i®f the skdll ‘ifi such diffeffettt uegions, 
While Griffith Taylor '(1527.) has reoently emjtha' 
sised the inijbortanoe of migratioh in the , present 
distribution of the various itypes, Keith (192^) 
has come to the eonolusion that migration has 
played only the most minor part in shaping the 
evolution of man. He points out that the more 
densely populated parts of the world \,are also the 
centres of most rapid evolution, and he affirms 
that we must presume, until we can prove to 
the contrary, that each racial type has been 
evolved in that part of the world where we now 
find it, and that we must apply this rule to 
extinct and fossil as well as to -modern man. It 
seems to me that both factors must be taken into 
consideration and that certain facts can be best 
explained by the first hypothesis and others by 
the second. We have already seen that the two 
head types that we are considering can largely be 
separated into eastern and ‘western groups and a 
recent paper by Mahalanohis (1928) has called 
attentien to the fact that Within the eastern group 
we can trttee a distindt’gebgraphidal 'variation, and, 
as he reiharks, ‘1:he Smaller the dfStaace between 
any two regions, ‘the gr^itor is the resemManee 
between the in tobi taste t>f 'these dswo tegwas, « 
the greater the 'dist^ice between -two he^oos 
the , greater Is tfee divtetgetoce betwfe^ the it^bi- 
tants of those tw© rs^tlrs.’V *‘So 
the horkoBtal dfetribirtion bffli there is another 
pmsible fine of s^arfatikm al^g Whioh loan 
disoriaiinate between various classes of the 
population and that is altitudinal distribution 
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or the ihe^ht ?abo?e sea^level at which the two 
sbullitype are to be found. There can be little 
doubt that at the ipreseat day the broad'^head type 
is associated with a high altitude. This is parti- 
ottlarly >elearly seen if we study the distributaon 
of the two types in Europe ; tat the same holds 
good in other parts of the world and it seems 
clear that the brachycephalic tyj-ye is directly asso- 
ciated with a high altitude, whereas the dolicho- 
cephalic type is connected with a low-lying country. 
Peake and Eleure (192?[) have pointed out that 
‘^the Alpine zone .proper, in Switzerland and the 
central -liffeissif of France, ehows as one of ite most 
characteristic types a man with broad, round head 
without any striking development of nose or pro- 
file and with a rather short stature and thiok-iset 
build,” and, a little later, they remark that the 
zone of high land extending from the Pyrenees, 
through the AJps and the Carpathian Mountains, 
the Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, Armenia, the 
Pamirs and onwards to Manchuria seems to be 
largely a belt of broad heads, while broad heads 
are also characteristic of the highland zones of 
America. In 'Text-fig. 4 I have shown the afeass 
of the globe that have an altitude of 8000 feet 
or over and of the population in which 25^ or 
more 6f the individuals are brachycephalic : tntich 
Of the data on which this map is based is derived 
femn Bixrdn (If 23). 'The ^agreement, I thiak 
be admitted, ‘is a ciefe <Jne and it wofuld 
be closer still, if took the altitude as 2000 
feet, IDaytor (‘10^7 aad has ably discussed 

Ihe - ^ ' *ta fepg ,^»d'S "'dihe. 
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"broad -heads and, to account for the present day 
distribution, he postulates a world-wide migration 
of a later-developed . broad-headed race that has 
displaced the older long-headed races ; as he points 
out . “there - is a belt of narrow-headed races 
occupying Africa, India and Australia. They have 
been thrust away from the Behring corridor into 
the Yenesei valley and Japan. In America they 
are found only in the extreme east in the Hudson 
Bay region and in Brazil.” Certainly this hypo- 
thesis appears at first sight to present a reasonable 
explanation of the broad outlines of present-day 
distribution ; but it overlooks the fact that many 
details of distribution • cannot be expained on the 
hypothesis of an early origin of the long-headed 
races and later origin of the broad-heads, these 
latter pushing the long heads into the remote 
regions of the globe, for it entirely ignores the 
distribution of the broad-headed Negritos, which, 
if their present day distribution is to be explained 
on the grounds of migration, must have been the 
first and earliest type and . they must have been 
pushed by the later long-heads into the remote 
areas of South Africa, India, the Andamans and 
the Philippines, and, possibly, Tasmania. It ignores 
the generally accepted view that, when primitive 
man migrated, he did so along the river valleys 
and across the plains ; primitive man can never 
have migrated along the great mountain, ranges 
at heights exceeding 10,000 feet in altitude. The 
line of the great Alpine-Himala^n mountain range 
la Europe and Asia or the Rocky mountains and / 
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Andes in America can never have been the line 
of migration along which the broad heads moved, 
pushing the long heads down into the fertile and 
more low-lying countary. The natural sequence 
of migration must have been the exact opposite, 
and, if the present day distribution of the long 
heads be the result of migration, either voluntary 
or enforced, then either it is the long-heads that 
have pushed the broad-heads away from the 
fertile plains into the inhospitable high-altitude 
regions the intervening areas being occupied by 
mixed races, or else there is some physiological 
connection between life at a high altitude and the 
possession of a broad head, or, in other 
words, the broad head has been evolved as a 
result of living in mountainous regions and the 
long-head in low-lying countries. 

This difference in altitude is one of the most 
marked contrasts between the two areas, namely 
the region of the Sahara and the central area of 
Asia, in ope or possibly both of which the human 
race appears to have evolved. The region of the 
central Asiatic Plateau is one of the highest 
regions of the globe, while the Sahara is at or 
but little above sea-level. The fact that we can 
stall trace a distinct geographical disbribution and 
separation of the long-heads and the broad-bMds, 
the 'brachycephals still associated with high altitmfes 
and the dolichocephals with the plains, 
ihdlOate^ ■ that the causative agent that first started 
the ' dimorphic tendent^ in the Anthropcud Ap^ 
paid later - ranged tendency tO ibecome so 
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mairked as to produce two distinct types in Man, 
must still be active, though migrations may have 
tended to blurr the hard and fast lines, between 
the distributional areas of the two types. 

The researches of Hagen (1906), Hryn (1920), 
Fischer (1923) and others have shown that in 
crosses between the two types the condition of 
brachycephaly is dominant over dolichoeephaly. 
After the lapse of time that has intervened since 
the evolution of the two types of skull, we should 
have expected to find that the vast bulk of the 
world’s population would have been broad-headed ; 
and since this is not so, we must conclude that 
there is some factor that is tending to preserve 
the dolichocephalic type. If, as I have suggested, 
this factor is connected with a ' low altitude, we 
should expect to find, as we do, that the braohy- 
e^halLe t]^e, havings originated: in and being 
perpetiiated by li£» at. a high altitude would by 
its domimmoa over the^ doliiidiocephalic type' tend 
to spread b^end tibesttict; limits of altitudb 
mai disttibiitiun and tbsh the mces. nearer to the 
h^h regions of the earth: wiiuld tend' towards 
the braehy(»|hgdie type, of skall,, whereas 
fE^theraway wnuld teud t^^mrda tho’ 
lie tyfe% We should Ihus s. ssriis p£ zones? 
e^etly s^iar to, Slriilth; 

c«W ?, attests. %>' fewhyegphali 

a^iei, end. « <jlpii#gce^^c tuacgihaJl. zone. 

W'hah then are tlh fleters tU 

effeeti on thh skull resnltibg^ im 
two disl^^t. te®es;| It is. 
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one factor in the production of the broad haad 
was the increase in the brain mass and the con* 
sequent necessary enlargement of the craniam. 
The size of the brain increases enorracnsly as we 
pass from the Anthropoids to Man bat I do 
not believe that the shape of the skull is depen- 
dant on the bulk of the brain, and in many of 
the prehistoric races of Man the size of the brain 
was considerably larger than it is in even the 
most civilised, and, presumably the most intelligent, 
races of the present day. Nor is the difference 
between the brachycephalic and dolichocephalic 
types due to any differential development of 
certain areas of the brain cortex or the different 
lobes. It is due to some inherent character of the 
body that causes the bones of the skull so to 
adjust their curvature that the enclosed brain 
cavity is either ovoidal or nearly spherical or some 
intermediate shape, as we pass from the various 
degrees of dolichocephaly through mesatioephaly 
to 'the extremes of brachycepbaly. Now it is 
•well known that the least surface mrea encloses 
the greatest mass when then she shape of &e 
object is spherical ; a brachycephalic skull, there- 
fore, will contain the brain with the least possible 
expenditure of calcium salts and the smallest 
amount of bone-formation, whereas the amount of 
hone required to enclose the same brain in a 
ddliehncephalic' skull Would be considerably greaf^. 
It ie thus possible that in the brachycephalic skull 
We heife evidence of an attempt on the part of 
the body to oDo^ervi^ the amount rff bone-forming 
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and to enclose the brain in its protecting 
box with the the least possible expenditure of 
(^oiam salts. If this were the case, we biight to 
find that the condition of brachycephaly .w^s asso- 
ciated with a similar tendency towards the rednc- 
tk»n of bone-formation in other parts of the body 
and especially in the long bones of the litnbs, the 
result of which would be to cause a diminution 
in the stature ; and in the main this is actually 
the case. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Anthropological study of the American 
Army that was carried out during the great war 
of 1914-1918 showed that it was the men of short 
stature timt were most prone to defective teeth. 
We thus get the a^ioeiation of short stature, 
defective teeth and the braehycephalio skull ; and 
it would seem' justifiable to ooncludo that the 
- oontroiling factor in l^e production of these three 
i ciMncters is either a deficiency of calcium selts 
« -teii diet^ or in tibe extent to which the body 
can utiBse the calcium salts with which it is 
• supplied^- resulting in a lowered calcium metabolism 
and a reduction in the amount that is deposited 
or built into the skeletal tissues. 

We hare already seen that the evoiuiioh of 
man from the Anthropoid stock w^ attained 
daring and was in all probability tbe result of a 
change pf climate from a moist, forest region to 
an open gras^ upland or plaip ; equally associated 
with the change of climate and habitat must have 
come a change of food and a consequent change 
In the chemical oomppa§tion of the food-material. 
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Paiiemost ia importance from the developenaeptal ■ 
point of view in the food -materials are the Vitar 
mines, those strange and only recently discovered 
elements that seem to regulate the growth and 
development of the body ; and a change in the 
amount and nature of these ingredients of the 
diet may have been one of the most important 
factors in the evolution of Homo sapiens. At the 
present day we are acquainted with six of these 
vitamines ; with regard to five of them the 
chemical nature is still obscure, but in the case 
of the sixth, vitamins D or the Antirachitic 
vitamino, we know that it may be produced from 
a fatty substance, known to the chemist as 
Ergesterol, by the action of sunlight and thal^ 
further, ergesterol appears to be an ingredient of 
all fats. At least two of the vitamines seem to 
be connerned in the regulation of the Calcium 
metabolism and the formation of the skeleton. 
Pisher i(l923) has shown that a deficiency in the 
diet of yitamina A can in 5-8 weeks produce 
change 'in the size and shape of the skull of rats. 
Vitamiile D, however, appears to be the Vitamine 
that ift/^ pre-eminently necessary in the diet for 
the pr^cr building up of the bones and tee&, 
and in ciiinates that are by nature comparatively 
sunlessi.ftere is a likelihood that this factor will 
he dii«^ent. The first symptom of a defieien^f^ 
the qlW^tity of this vitamine in the dUet is Ur J 
oorrespohding deficiency ih the amount of 
salts in the teeth ani a ' consequent tendency to 
denteil caries, and the magnifieient teeth posses- 
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sed by dwellers in the tropics is directly traceable 
to this cause. 

The sun’s rays falling on the skin can produce 
from the fats contained in the sebaceous glands 
sufficient Vitamine D to serve the functions of the 
body or by a similar action on cattle can increase 
the Vitamine D content of the milk and so act 
in an indirect manner on the human being who 
partakes of milk in his diet. At the time when 
Man was first evolving from his Anthropoid 
ancestor he had not yet learned to domesticate 
cattle, so that this latter or indirect action of the 
sun need not be considered. In the case, how- 
ever, of the former method, namely, the direct 
effect of the sun’s action on the human being, 
the, meteorological conditions prevailing in the 
Sahara and the central Asiatic Plateau, the two 
areas in which it seems possible that Man became 
evolved, must have been very different. In the 
plains region at or near sea-level, the actual amount 
of sunlight during the year must have been con- 
siderably greater than in a high altitude, especially 
in a high altitude daring the Glacial epochs, 
since the increased cold must have resulted in the 
mountains and hills being to a very large extent 
shrouded in cloud and mist. Again, in such a 
plains region the air tefflperature must hayo been 
considerably higher than at tm altitude of 0000 
feet or over and, therefore, man’s covering which 
in the early days of this evolution was hpir, but 
at a somewhat later date was supplemented by 
i^ns, etc., ropst have been considerably bhiekbr 
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and of greater amount in the high regions. 
In both these cases the effect will be a shielding 
of the skin from the direct action of the sun’s 
rays and a consequent deffcieney in the produc- 
tion of Vitarnine D in the body. This, in turn, 
will necessitate a conservation and a sparing use* 
of calcium salts in the metabolism of the body, 
that, while not sufficiently marked to produce 
changes that we might consider pathological, yet 
when continued over a number of successive gene- 
rations may have been able to modify the 
metabolism of the body and cause a lowering or 
diminution of the bone-forming process, and so 
ultimately give rise to a race in which a broad 
head was combined with a diminished stature. 

The evidence that we have been oonsidering 
seems to indicate the possibility that the human 
race has either had a double origin, a brachy- 
cepbalic race arising in the central Asiatic Plateau 
and a dolichocephalic race in the region of the 
Sahara, or that an original single ancestral stock 
early became differentiated into two such races* 
The proximity of India to Central Asia would 
lead us to expect that the earliest inhabitants of 
this country would be brachy cephalic ; but in this 
connection there are certain points in the gepgm- 
phical and geological history of this country that 
we must bear in mind. At the close Of the 
Cretaceous Period and the ooromenoement of the 
Tertiary Epoch India was an island, completely 
cut off from the rest of Asia by the Tethys sea 
iiat from to west across iio northern 
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coast of Pealasukir India m about the position 
■where to-day we get the great Gangetie valley. 
Whether man originated in the Sahara or in 
Central Asia or both, it is clear that his irnmediate 
precursor, that missing link, half man half ape, 
eould not a that time have penetrated into this 
country, though he might have already migrated 
to other regions. Gradually, however, this inter- 
vening sea became obliterated. In the middle of 
tbe Tertiary epoch the Himalayas rose steadily 
and these upheavals, as has been pointed out by 
Pascoe (1919), “during the Nummulitie epoch drove 
the old Cretaceous sea westwards. Tibet and the 
whole of the Himalayas (with the exception of the 
Ladak Valley) beeomiug dry land. They, however, 
assisted in producing a depj'ession along the base 
of the continuous series of mountain arcs, forming . 
a g,alf in which a conatant struggle took place 
betweea the deposition of silt tending to fill up 
the gulf and the general submdenoe tending to 
deepen jt” With successive changes the gulf 
became more and more reduced in size but was 
oofitinued to the east by a laver, to which the 
name Indo-brahm has been given; still later the 
gulf beoame a series of lagpops or lakes, and, 
this Stage proceeding yet farther, there was formed 
in Plidoeoe times a large river that then flowed 
right across (ffie irhole width of norMierti India 
from east to west afld opened into the Arabian 
Sea, where the Indus opens at the present day. 

The first connection between Indih and the 
rest of continental A4a^;.in thp middln of the 
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Tertiary epoch must, then, have been on tine 
east and it was from the east that at about this 
period the vertebrrte fauna of India poured into 
the Himalayan region and the country to the 
south j and probably with or following on the 
inroad of the the vertebrates^ came Man and those 
closely rekted forms Dryopithecus and Sivapitlmus, 
All through the later part of the Tertiary epooh 
and in the early Pleistocene the connectaon bet- 
ween India and Asia was increasing but at the 
same time the great mountain range of the 
Himalayas was rising higher and higher and ^is, 
combined with the effect of fee Glacial period in 
, Pleistsocene times, probably proved a safficiqait 
barrier to fee fransmigration across the ran^ of 
fee northern racea . 

The first immigrants, coming as they alw)St 
certainly did^ from the north-east, should, if our 
previous conclusions have been correct, belong to 
that division of the human race feat probably lay 
feen, as it does to-day, in fee ri^ion of c^tral, 
Asia and in consequence must have been bradiy- 
oephalic. We have already noted that fee esdiisNil 
races that shows a broad head and prolw^ly fef 
earliest mce to appear in Asia is fee Negrito 
stoefe, and k»th. Hutton (192!') and Guha 
have re^^ntly called attention to fee fact fel^ 
we can. still find traces of a Neg^ta is 

certain of fee rntwe primitive tribes such ^ fee 
Nagas and fee pritniriye tribes of Cocbl^, . , 

"■.".Tbe; hteEt iiuvaaiod .tiMit .appeal* , to .hl»6 te^ea 
. .idso . 'etemb : fe . .bapt come " . from.' :fee-' - . 
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east, and this second invasion was in all proba- 
bility part of a big movement that has left traces 
of itself in India, in the Naga Hills and as far 
a-field as Melanesia; and has resulted in our still 
finding traces, such as the Megalithio culture of 
certain regions of India, that exhibit a distinct 
connection with the culture of the Melanesians. 
A third invasion soon followed but on this occasion 
the line of penetration seems, in all probability, 
to have been not on the north-east but on the 
north-west. The gradual changes that had been 
going on in the physical features of this country, 
combined with either the close, or at least a 
temporary withdrawal, of the Glacial conditions, 
permitted an immigration into India of the Proto- 
Australoid descendant of Neanderthal Man and 
thus give rise to the Pre-dravidian tribes that 
we still find scattered throughout the more 
inaccessible parts of the country. Still later came 
an invasion of Alpines from the region of central 
^As^ and on this occasion also the invasion came 
hrom the north-west ; and still later again the 
invasion of the Mediterranean Race through the 
north-west route : and one or other or possibly 
both of these last migrations seems to have been 
conneoted with the establishment in the Indus 
Valley of the civilisation ^at is now being 
investigated in Mobenjo-daro and Htarappa. 

So much then for the past v and now for a 
few moments 1 propose to the future. tThless we 
Wlieve that man has reached the end of his 
OYolation and that the futee holds no posaibilitj|^ 
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of progress, and I hope that there is no-one 
present who would accept such a view, we must 
adnait that man is still changing. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest importance that we should keep a 
record of what is going on, not only in the race, 
but also in the individual, for it is only by observations 
on large nunabers of individuals that we can get 
evidence of what is happening in the race. It is 
now thoroughly well established that throughout 
the whole course of life the individual is continu- 
ally altering. I have already referred to the 
changes that take place in the cephalic index with 
advancing age and exactly similar changes can be 
detected in many, if not in all, the other measare- 
ments and indices of the body. But these chat^fes 
do not apparently occur at exactly the same age 
in the development of different races ; they appear 
to be early in some and late in othera. In order 
therefore, to be able to compare with the greatest 
degree of accuracy, measurements taken on different 
races and tribes, it is essential that we should know 
the ages of the individuals and their curves of growth. 
In the case of India but little work of this nature 
has been attempted, though the subject is mib 
of great importance. With changing habits and 
customs there will, in all probability, be a change 
in the development of the individual and ultimately, 
in the development of the race. Wba^ ibt 
examplev is the result of education and the no®* 
sequently necessary -sedentary type of life at the 
most important period of an individual’s existence, 
namely, the period from oMet of puberty to 

1 



the attainment of the adhlt stage, a titn'e when 
nattire is putting the finishing touches to her 
previous work, when the important molar teeth 
are being cut, when the bones are becoming con- 
solidated, epiphyses joined to diaphysis in the long 
bones and the tips of the spinous aud transverse 
processes joined to the bodies of the vertebrae in 
the back-bone ? 


it is of the greatest importiahce that we 
should keep a record of such changes and 1 wduld 
urge every Educational authority to institute a 
a system by which a record of evefy sti|de‘nt is 
maintained. In England and other countries we 


now have Medical Officers from; the Department 
of Health, whose duty it is to inject the btudeufcs 
and to see that they are giyen^ pfoper ^aedical 
te^tmentj twhen such is required- Thes®i|mediisal 


nxay point to the prevalence of i certain 
feature such as stunted growth, myopia; or defective 
teeth, etc,, all of which observations are* of impor- 
tance to tbe Anthropologist jrat as much as to 
the medical officer; and with; a little ni^ time 
and a few mare observations, such as th| length 
and breadth of tiie the head, its.* mtodmum 
oircuinfereBce, etc.; wc roighst gain a veryf^aluabie 
. addition* to onr knowledge r^arding the develop- 


.ment of the race as a wholsj and the more detailed 
such , a record^ ihe, more Valuable it would be, , 
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Apbendices, 

Ta^|; I (a). 


»o.of 

Sex. 

.)Max. 

Max. 

Oeph. 


Speciman. 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Index. 




mm. 

mm. 



7972 

9 

iw 

88 

87-1 

Pm 2 uncut. 

7492 

9 

101 

91*5 

90-6 

M 1 „ 

3204(3hhh)— 

103-5 

94-5 

91-3 

M 1 

1{30i8i97)-~ • 

106 

92‘5 

88-1 

M 1 „ 

6659 

— 

106 

93 

88-6 

M 1 „ 

m\md 

104-5 

97 

92-8 

M 1 „ 

79n 

— 

106 

91-5 

86-3 

M 1 „ 

3f& 

d 

107 

91 

86-0 

M 1 „ 

1436 

9 

108 

96 

94-0 

M 1 cut. 

9026 

d 

109 

96-5 

88-5 

M 1 uncut. 

7326 I.M 



109 

94 

86-2 

Ml „ 

I.M. Oat. 3m. 

— 

110 

90 

81-8 

M 1 „ 

8422 

— 

112 

94 

83-9 

M 1 cut M 2 






uncut. 

333 

— 

112 

98 

91-1 

M 1 cut. 



115 

100 

87-0 

M 1 uncut. 

3367; 3a 

d 

116-5 

99 

85-7 

M 1 cut M 2 






uncut. 


^ , 

118-6 

97 

81-9 

M 1 uncut. 

' ....:769.l 

icS 

119 

98*5 

82-8 

M 3 cut. 

7968 

9 

119-5 

96 

80-7 

M 1 „ 

4 D 

9 

123 

99 

79-7 

M3 „ 

4147 


123 

112 

91-1 

M 3 just cut. 

7333 

— 

124 

96 

77-4 

M 1 cut M 2 

3464^30) 

. — 

125 

100 

80-0 

M 3 cuf. 

374<|3a 

d 

126 

113 

89-7 

M3 „ 

,sm 

d 

12^-5 

100 

79'1 

M 3 „ 

■ : 'S'tt 

i9 


113 

89-3 

M 3 

Sqq. 

d 

127 

114 

89-8 

M 3 „ 


Table 1 (a) j giving the length, breadth and cephalic index of 27 
apecimens of Orang in the Indian Museum, , 
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TabiiS I-, (b). 


n 


M'bt. 

Cephalic 


¥ 

Lebj^h. 

Bread tlb 

Index. 


Subiadtilt 

... 99'0 

86*5 

86-3 

M l tnJ^cut/ 

Adult 

... 110 

91 

82'7 


)} 

... Ill 

89 

80*2 



... 112« 

93*6 

83*6 


)) 

... 116 

93 

80*9 


j> 

... 116*0 

86*0 

83‘5 



... 116-S 

90*0 

779 


Sub^dult 

... 117*0 

99 

84‘6 

M lcntM2ttiAt. 

Adult 

... 118*6 

96*0 

81-0 


)) 

... 119*9 

97 

81*5 


6 





Sub-adult 

... 107 

94*6 

88‘4 

M 1 and 2 oat M S 





uncmtb 

Adult 

... 108 

89 

82*4: 



... 113*0 

92 

814 


Sub^adblt 

...114 

97 

85‘1 

M 1 





uncut. 


... 116 

103 

87*8 

MlcutM 


... 117 

99 

84*6 

M l cut M 2 unout. 

AdMS 

... 120 

100 

83*3 



... 120 

104 

86*7 


51 

... 121 

101 

83*5 


51 

... 122 

101 

82*8 



... 122*0 

102 

83*6 



... 126 

100*6 

80*4 



Table I (i). Measnremeute of 22 Oraog skalls from the Baffles 


Singapore. 





Tabbb r.1(e). ■ 




Max 

Max. 

ftopayLly 

§ — — 

LengAu 

Breadth. 

Indte 

1.4^13 adolescent 

.. 118 

102 

864 

142l8i near adult 

.. 119 

94 

im 

142196 adult 

.. 121 

97 

804 

142199 adult 

.. 121 

98 

8l?0 

142191 near adult 

.. 121 

103 


1421# adult 

... 123 

97 


14^^ adolescent 

123' 

102 


14!^| adult (ag^g) 

,.. 124 

94 


1421% udult 

... 126 

100 

■TlhA. 

I42lfe adult 

... 127 

100 

78*7 
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Max, 

Max. 

Cephalic 


Length, 

Breadth. 

Index. 

142187 

adult 

112 

91 

81*2 

142193 

near adult 

112 

92 

82'L 

142170 

near adult 

... 112 

92 

8:i-l 

142190 

adult 

112 

92 

82*1 

142202 

adolescent 

... 113 

92 

8(*4 

142169 

adult 

... 113 

93 

82-3 

I4i'185 

adult 

... 115 

89 

77*4 

142182 

adult 

... 115 

98 

85*2 

142186 

adult (ageing) 

... 117 

96 

82-0 

142191 

adult (ageing) 

... 118 

96 

80*5 

142201 

adolescent 

... 120 

98 

81*7 


Table 1 (o) ; giving the length, breadth and cephalic index of 22 
Orang skulls in the “Abbott” collection (from Hrdlicka). 


(Author) 

Tables I. (d). 
Max. 

Max. 

Cephalic 

cJ 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Index. 

y, Bischoff 

... 99 

89 

90 0 

j> 

... 102 

91 

89 2 

ISelenka 

... 116 

98 

85-2 

ji 

... 116 

99 

86-4 


... 116 

99 

85-4 

» 

... 117 

102 

87.2 

j * 

... 123 

106 

86 2 

a 

... 126 

107 

84-9 

V. Bischoff 

... 128 

116 

89-8 


$ 


Schwalbe 

... 101 

97 

96*0 

jj • ... 

... 102 

95 

* 93*1 

Selenka 

... 109 

93 

86*3 

}> 

... Ill 

95 

85*5 

« 

... Ill 

97 

87*4 

n 

... 116 

97 

84*3 

V. Bxsehoff 

... 120 

95 

■ '' ' 79*2’ 

Selenka 

... 120 

102 

85*2 

Siih^ult 

Selenka* 

... 96 

87 

.90*7 

V, Bisohoff 

... 98 

86 

86-7 

86-8 

Selenka 

... 106 

91 

Schwalbe 

... 109 

97 

88'9 

Selenka 

... 110 

96 

87-3 


... 113 

98 

86‘7 

Perve 

... 128 

106 

82-8 


&bie I (d). MeSiSarementB of Orang skaUs from previonQ au^l)or|S, 
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Table II. 


Hylobates. 

Maximum 

length 

Maximum 

breadth 

Cephalic 


of Cranium 

of Cranium. 

Index. 

Sub-adults 

7543 

72-6 

61-0 

84-1 

7831 

73-0 

610 

83-6 

7457 

73-6 

58-5 

79.6 

7649 

74-0 

580 

78-4 

7540 

76-0 

59-5 

79-3 

7541 

76'0 

62-0 

82-7 

7650 

75-5 

eio 

80-8 

7647 

75-0 

61'0 

80-3 

7539 

77-0 

60-0 

77'9 

7923 

78-0 

63-0 

80-8 

7546 

78-5 

62-6 

79-6 

7654 

80-0 

61-0 

76-2 

Adults 

7913 

81 ’0 

62-0 

76-6 

7679 

81*5 

63-0 

77-3 

7544 

82*0 

66-0 

79-3 

7833 

82-0 

61-5 

76*0 

7837 

83*0 

66«0 

78-3 

7834 

83-5 

62-0 

74-3 

7878 

84*0 

61-5 

73-2 

7548 

88*5 

66-6 

76-1 


Table II ; showing the measurements of a series of crania of 
Hylobates in the Indian Musenin. 



MISCELLANB’GUS G0NT#1BOTI0N8. 

I. “THE COCKROACH’S REI*ATI¥ES”.-A 
STUDY ON COMPARATIVE STORIOLOGY. 

An English proverb says, that* “It is a ditty 
bird tEat fouls its ov?n nest,” lesson tau^h-t 

by this, proverb is. to the effect* that no one 
should belittle or express cofftfempt for his 
own family, caste, or tribe. 

In order to impress this lesson? Upon the mind's 
of young children, t^o races of' Northern Ih'dia 
have fabricated twdi folk'tales or stories, which bear 
a striking similarity^ to each oth^f 

One of these folktales is current in Befi'gkl.' 
It doea' not appear^' to have been* published evet 
beforo- But the Bengali text of- this story hfae 
been very recently published in a"^ Bengali monIMy 
magazine. * The ^ title of this tale is “Arsdl^- 
Kutumbu” or ‘‘The .(^kroach's Rel<Mives‘\ As tlms 
story is^.very intere^hig and has‘’ifOt been tratos- 
lated into English before^t, DgS^ye ‘below, an English 
translation thereof for then! df- Bafopeatt- 

and American storislogists ; — 

The Cockroachf^ Relatives. 

The Cockroach regretted that, though they 
possessed wings, nobody ever called them birds. 
They therefore made up their minds to enter into 

Tide The Bengali Folktales entitled ^^ATsoldr Kwtmnha!\ or ^^TTie 
CochroacNs Relatimi^ which has been ptihliahed at pages 272-78. 
of the Bengali Monthly Magazine. Sdthi” ( Published by 

tho Ashutosli Library, 39/1 Coiloge Street Calcutta) for K^rttika; 
1331 B. S, (October-NoTomber 1924 A. D,) 
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matrimonial relationship with animals who were 
superior to them in status. 

Thinking the Mittermouse to be superior to 
them, the Cockroaches, in a body, went to him 
and said. "We have gob a very beautifal-lookiug 
girl of marriagiable age, We possess wings and are, 
therefore, called Cockroach -birds, but you are 
superior to us. So be good enough io marry 
our girl”. 

But the flitter«mouse refused to marry her, 
saying; ‘‘I am not superior to yon ; you know that 
I am the servant of the Musk-rat, and get from 'him 
a salary of Ks. 3, as 8. As the Mu^k-ral? is my 
superior, be good enough to go to him and request 
him to marry your girl”. 

Thereupon the Cockroaches, in a body, went 
to the Musk-rat and addressing him, said; “We 
have got a very beautiful-looking girl of marriage- 
able age; we possess wings and are therefore 
called Cockroach- bird^, bat you are superior to us. 
So be good enough to marry our girl.” 

But. the Musk-rat refused to marry her, 
saying : “I am ' not superior to you. You kndw 
that I am preyed upon by the Water-snake who 
makes a meal of me. Therefore the Wai.er-siltfke 
is my superior. So be good enough to go to 
him and request him to marry your girl”. 

Thereupon the Cockroaches, in a body, went 
to the Water-Snake and, addressing bin), siid ; 
"We have got a very beautiful-looking' girl of 
marriageable age. We possess wings -and are, 
therefore, called Cotkroaeh-birds ; but you are 
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superior to us. So be good rough to marry our " 
girl”. 

But the Water-Snake refused to marry the 
girl, saying ; “I am not superior to you. You 
know that I possess but little renown, and can 
not inflict any mortal bite upon the hairy mongoose. 
Therefore the Mongoose is my superior. So be 
good enough to go to him, and request him to 
marry your girl”. 

Thereupon the Cockroaches, in a body, went 
to the Mongoose and, addressing him, said : “We 
have got a very beautiful-looking girl of paarriage- 
able age; we possess wings and are therefore called 
Cockroach-birds but you are superior to us. So 
be good enough to marry our girl”. 

But the Mongoose refused to marry the girl, 
saying : “I am not superior to you. You -know 
that I serve the tiger’s maternal uncle — The Jackal — 
is a meanial capacity. Therefore the Jackal is ray 
superior. So be good enough to go to him and 
request him to marry your girl”. 

Thereupon the Cockroaches, in a body, went 
to the Jackal and addressing him, said ; “We have 
got a very beautiful-looking girl of marriageable 
age. We possess wings and are therefore • called 
Cockroach-birds; but you are superior te us. So 
be good enough to marry our girl.” 

But the Jackal refused to marr^ the girl 
saying; *‘I am not superior to .you. 'You know 
that we are inferior to the dogs ; for, on rhearing 
their yelping, we skidaddle with headlong f^|iidity- 
Therefore the dog is superior to us. So,, good 
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enough to go to him and request him to marry 
your girl”. 

Thereupon, the Cockroaches in a body, went 
to the dog and addressing him, said : “We have 
got a very beautiful-loeking girl of marriageable age ; 
we possess wings and are thereupon called Cock- 
roach-birds, but you are superior to us. So be 
good enough to marry our girl.” 

But the dog refused to marry the girl, saying: 
“I am not superior to you. You know that the 
Chamars or “leather-curriers” manufacture the 
leather-collars which are tied on tour necks. So 
we are mortally afraid of the Chamars. Therefore 
the Chamar is our superior. So be good enough 
to go to him and request him to marry your girl”. 

Thereupon the Cockroaches, in a body, vpent 
to a Chamar and, addressing him, said “We have 
got a very beautiful-looking girl of marriageable 
age. We possess wings and are therefore called 
Cockroach- birds ; but you are superior to us. So 
be good enough to marry our girl’ . 

But the Chamar refused to marry the girl, 
saying:— “I am pot superior to you. We Chamars 
are mortally afraid of you, because you seriomdy 
damage our leather, clothes and various other 
articles of domestic use by gnawing them. You 
do not even spare the oil which we use for 
anointing our bodies with, for you suck the same 
up. Can there be more destructive vermin than 
you ? You have made our lives intolerable. TJnder 
these circumstances, you are our superiors. So b© 
good enough to look out for a suitable bride- 
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‘from ^amongst yourseives, and marry yOttr 
girl to him.” 

On ’hearing ;t>hese words of ithe Chamar the 
scales fell from the eyes of the Cockroaches who 
now realised that no tribe was superior to them, 
and that by going in search of a suitable bride- 
grom from among other tribes, they had gone 
on a wild-goose chase. Thereafter, they selected 
a suitable bridegroom from amongst themselves 
and married the girl to him. 

The 'oiher version of the foregoing folk-tale is 
j^rren* amoug the Santals who are a Dravidian 
tribe living in the Santal Parganas of Bihar, 
This story is to the following effect : — 

’‘Once qpon a time, a Musahar having a very 
beautiful daughter determined to marry her not 
to a nten of >his own caste but to somebody else. 
So he -and his wife began to determine who were 
the .greatest persons in the world. 

They thought that Chando— the Sun-Ood, >waa 
the greatest beir^g in the world and ao they 
decided to marry their daughter to him. When 
-they made this proposal to Ghando, the latter 
j^id that he was not the greatest man in the 
■world, as (the Gioud was greater than him, as he 
ieoald hide his faee and quench his light. 

Then they went with their daughter to the 
Gteud who said that he was not the greatest 
being, as the Wind was greater than him as the 
'Wind cOuld Blow hitn away in a minute. So 
’^•they went to the Wind who said that, though he 
Ws very Mifdng, the mountain was stronger than 
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him, as he ooaid nofc bi®Xv away the mfourrttdn.- 

So they went to the mouatain who s»M that 
though he was powerful,' . the groutid'^rat was m£«’0 
powerful than he, because the ground^rats borrowed 
holes into him and he could not prevent them 
from from doing so. 

So they went to the ^ound-'iait who denied 
that' he was the ^eatfest- being' upon the 
Earth and said that the Musahaa?t ■ were more 
powerful than himself, as the latter dig out- the 
ground-rats from inside the earth and ate them. 

The hopless couple went home very much dejeeted, 
regretting that they had began by demising their 
own caste and had gone in search for something 
greater and had ended where they began. So 
they arranged to marry their daughter to a man 
of their own caste afterwards. 

Moral. 

You should not ■ despise your own caste or' rM8 
Yoo oauBOt* help what caste you are bom into. * 

ThO* fir# variant of tMs ' story is' oUftent anrdteg - 
tM' Beif^aMt of' Lowbf’ Bengal wtor^ 
sdbO^ tofb* iS' the' Sai^sM eP 

Who aW a Bravi*» aM sp#** the 

language. Now the" how Ite 

similaSy.hetJfreen' the®® twb stories arisen? Have 
the Bengalis borrowed- the stery from the Santals? 
or nice, uersei Or have- they- been iad^wdasldy 
e't1sNe«"l"^ ~ . , 

♦ Fcfca'fedfer'VBfciiiMi dlthfa PS'S?*® 168-1/0 of 

Nutt. 1909. 
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1 am inclined to think, for the following reasons, 
that the two stories have been independently 
evolved among the two peoples : 

(1) The leading characters of the Bengali 
Version are the insects known under the 
name of Cockroaches ; whereas those of the 
Santali variant are human beings who are 
no other them the members of the Musa- 
har tribe. 

(2) The minor characters of the two stories 
are also quite diflFerent. 

(3) The style and language of the two versions 
are also quite different, 

Mr Andrew Lang has very rightly remarked on 
this point:— ‘‘Just as the flint and bone weapons 
of rude races resemble each other much more 
than they resemble the metal weapons and the 
artillery of advanced peoples, so the mental products, 
the fairy tales, and myths of rude races, have 
everywhere a strong family resemblance. 
^ They are produced by men in similar mental con-' 
ditions of ignorance, curiosity and credulous fancy, 
and they are intended to supply the same needs, 
partly of amusing narrative, partly of crude ex- 
planation of familiar phenomena. | 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

* Ovstom wnd Myth’’’. By Andrew Lang, M. -A., London Long- 
mans, Green, <j6Co. 1893. p. 126. . . . . 

$ This paper was read before the Section of Anthropology .of . the 
Thirteenth Session of the Indian Spienoo Congress held atponabay 
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INDIAN jTB^OtdGY IN 
PERIODICAL’ Ltf ERAf UPE. 

•ifon jfor»»BeoeMber, >'1929 ispeBs wiUi A ilfote 
on ‘the Me^od 'of SMI ^ Owiomferttoft’on 
‘dh^onff 'ihe~^Ko‘h^aki’'Nt^^ of^Atisam hy^ik;.>3, H. 
'’IDitt6n. 'iSote ’ft’'PlK6e*eis@W' 

iflg the view ■'’88 ’also {-^ofiie of an 

!liioi^k>'Niagal!4^ Hd ^he hair 

of the 'OiiSiid imiln is sficK$h> oo tl^ fo^e^Ft -of the 
'shall, in ^^Hhat of -^the whetO’lhiE^tha^ was 

'^arfed‘‘^in^*1^, -Ito fc^ a =atrt of ’firag»» S|^ 
'hrMt(si*^ 8 Ef 0 * fiMtd' iidth ^l#te ^h, hi &e oeatwe •&{ 
tvhifeh**llie iiye^%''4'epi0S^fte8-?fey -a -'fclt iookii^* 
glass, and a nose of pith is provided. Ihe whole 
)isi»^p{dilted^in- hhia-pgsaent with the ta.ttoo pattern 
' hsedt'in iile.” \Ehe»:faet' that the jBpeoimen pboto- 
igtilplied’ la^S icthe lower jaw atfl-rts Dr, Hatton 
onr a rhlihi of* aseascmiBg which- leads him to infer 
-thatlither Xonpk Naga beheves that it is parti- 
aOala^yvtoHtiie.lower jaw itiiat tha.ghoat attaches; and 
itispointedfioatfthttb^ieimdar belief is eatertahiod by 
•the^adostiahe ol Assain. the ftiganda of Africa the 
inativBs -/of #ui£^, ; ,the Ews*speakiog p^3|de of 
TogoJanAm Ailneorand ofGehihea Be 

Siiggests that it may be possible to rcgiwd tiie 
ocoaireace of this belief 'in 'iLe' attttohtttd&t' of the 
soal to the Jaw in the ^Indihie&in area iis 
oated in. the distribution 6f‘ the Oceaftic 
, Jfei tba same number of Mctn, C^pt. \D. M. 
tsloidon coutoibutes a note bn Mot^M. He 
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points out that the word momiyal is explained 
in a Punjab Dictionary as “A very high-priced 
medecine, sAid to he extracted from the human 
head- This ‘Osteocalla’, or rare medicament, in 
reality consits -of hardened tar, petroleum or lignite”. 
The writer also quotes accounts of momiycti from 
Penzer’s translation of Tht Ocean of Story ^axid from an 
article in the Times of India Illustrated Weekly 
on “the Mum^ayii”, and conludes by emphasising 
that momiyai is believed by the bulk of the 
masses of Northern India to be the secret of the 
sdperioWty of English”, and “the fact that the 
bulk of the English know nothing about it is 
universally discredited as a calculated evasion of 
the truth’’. 

Man for January, 1930, opens with illustrated 
notes on ( « ) An obsolete KuU Metal Vessel, and (n ) 
Fire-making by Men and Women of the Old Kuhi 
Clans of Cachar, by Mr. J. P. Mills. The interest 
of the Kuki vessel which is obsolete now lies in the fact 
that it has exactly the shape of the gourd dipper. 
In the second note, Mr. Mills points out that 
among the Old Kuki clans of Cachar each sex 
has its own method of making fire by friction. 
These methods are described and illustrated. 

In' Man for February, 1930, appears the first 
instalment of an article by Mary Levin on Murrimi- 
fication and Cremation in India By referring to 
passages in the , Satapatha Brahmana, ( regarding 
the Ritual of the Fire Altar), the Maha-Parinh 
bh^DU Suttanta (regarding the funeral of the 
Buddha), and the Ramayana (regarding funeral 
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of King Dasaratha), and to a monk's funeral in 
modern Burma ( similar to funerals in Siam, Ceylon, 
Cambodia and Laotia) the writer seeks to establish 
that mummification and cremation were, widely 
practised in , India and the neighbouring countries. 
The writer points out that vestiges of mummifica- 
tion which preceded cremation can still be found 
in a number of modern Indian tribes such as the 
Khasis of Assam, the Magh of Chittagong, the 
Kanika (?) of Orissa, and the Todas of the Nilgiris. 

In the same number Of Mcm^ Mr. J, P. Mills 
contributes a note on An AnoieM Stone Image in 
Asaam. This image he found in the Zemi (Kaccha) 
Naga village of Peisa in the North Cachar Hills 
This consists of the representation of a female figure 
earned in low relief on a natural water- worn slab 
of stone. ‘Little is indicated but the face, the 
breasts and the pudenda, the last being strongly 
emphasised by the use of one of the curious 
natural holes in the stone. The image is believed 
to promote the fertility of men, beasts and crops. 
It stands on a rough stone platform and leans 
against a monolith, and near it are twelve mono- 
liths ( obviously representing the male element and 
admittedly connected with the efficacy of the image ). 
As the Zemi are entirely ignorant of the art of 
carving in stone, Mr; Mills- supposes that it was made 
by the vanished race which once occupied parts of 
the North Cachar Hills, and has left numerous 
traces of its highly developed stone culture. 

In the same number of Man, Mr. James 
Homell contributes a note, on Indian Poltergeists 
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and ' Bloch Mdgic, in wMcflif hff seetar to^ make 
out tfiait tlik phendmeiiti of ' inoendieifisiin, stone- 
tooWingf, dirt^ferowing' etc by som«*' uotaiown 
agenoy desO^ibed Mif F. J. Eifefbttote* in MMt^ 
March' 1 029 as happetiiog in tbe Bbibman quarter 
of ’ tillage jAtrantangi in 190*0,' and' siihilar happenings- 
described by Mri' K. Vi KJfishtia' Ayysar in 
September 1998, and- Oalidur, attributed** by Mk' 
RMiardd to' “a oommaa - heritage' of witchcraft 
lM*e'''j are ready dub' tO' trie^ry.*- 


In Mdn, for March, 1930, M&ry Levin contri- 
butes the second instalment of her paper on 
Mictnmifibation and ' Cfemation m India. Uetails ' 
of the fire Altar Ritual are explained as pointing 
to its obj'eot as the attainment of iramortaKty 
for the King. 

In BolkrJ^e (qi[i I>epembck'19?8,,,,Pref,,M#TOce,- 
A. C^neyt coptrihutes : an,,a^ti(^ 
and thdf P<dMom whipfe?, gijes. a,, geneeaL 
ac£^qftf..of tl^ Santals basq4;(»W%i. on, Rev.-P. 
0, Bedding’s. ;twn. ,voluqi|fie* on(v<§c«%to^iio/^ Tales.. 


In the Journal of the B^an and- Orissa 


Research Society for Septembeb^Deoember, 1929/' 
Prof; Kalipada Mitra oontrifetftes" another article 
on ‘Deities of Jatkarl (a former article -appeared *■ 
in J. B. 0. a.' S;, Veil . Mf part^ H Prbf. S: 0." 


Mifera contributes “Further NutSs on the Dogr 
bride in Sahtali and Lepoha FolldUre^; and* a note' 
“on the Indian Foliiiadee of “iBtib SubstitHted' 
Letter’ t}^^ and< another note an .Aimient 
Beast- Apologue Its 
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Iff* the • Jottraftl of ‘ the- Aatharopol^eal- Society 
of •Bofiftba5;‘»tfoF’-19B&; coBt'ain8 two- artiole**^ by^-Dr^- 
J J. Mo(ii-4 0Be-on ‘A ViAi, or Repater^of* the. 
Deed of some- oi*‘ the ■ Patsees- of Bro»eh)) and. - 
PilBee - Mftttynr mentioned i n ; . it”j ' and . mmtharr on ■ ■ 
“QfttHyT^paS} or Mownda* of. Bono. Reo^^lea 
in Atorbahiaff" ; P^oipal jJ. MeKensjie’s Pseeir 
denial 'Address -on* “Some- Tbonghte.. on Pi^erbs>’, 
Mfi- S.‘ JVIehta’s articles on "Soma Snperstitiomfcv 
prevailing- among the Hindoo”, Mr; S.-sN. Roy’ft 
nota^on "Sfeleet Proverbe- and p(^al|iiri..SoyinfR- of 
the Housewives of Orissa*’, Revt. Dr^. Enofe. 
Hedberg*s article on "The Celebration of Divali 
by the Mewa Blrils" ; Mr. S. C. Mitra’s "A Note 
on the Primitive Religion in the Ranchi District 
in Chota Nagpor”, and "Observations on the 
*Oraon Religion and Customs’”; and the Editor’s 
“Note on the sulbject of ‘Vish-Kanya’ 

The Quarterly Journal of Mythic Society for 
January, 1930, contains an articles by L. A. 
Krishna Iyer on, "The Malayarayans of Travancore*’, 
and another by L. V. Ramaswami Aiyyar on 
“Austric and Dravidian”. Prof. S, C, Mitra con- 
tinues his "Studies in Bird-myths” and "Studies 
in Plant-mjths” in the January number as well 
as in the April number of the same Journal in 
which Mr. L. V. Ramswarai Iyer contributes his 
“Studies in. Dravidian Linguistics", 

In the Indian Historiecd Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, 1929, Mr. L. V. Ramswami Aiyer continues 
his "Notes on Dravidian". 
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’ In the Journal of the Burma Researeh Society, 
Mr, J. A. Steward contributes an article on 
“Spinning Magic” in , which he givesj a brief 
account of the magic use of spun thread, and im« 
plements used in teasing cotton and spinning among 
the . Taungthors in particular and thej (Btjrmese 
tribes in general, and cites instanpes from 
Greek and Latin literature of traces of (l) the 
use; of the spindle for both magic and divination, 
(2) the use of the wool-beating rod and of the 
shuttle for purposes of magic, and (3) the magic 
use of spun thread. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Pilgrimage of Buddhism aad A Buddhist 
Pilgrimage. — By James Bissett Pratt Ph. D. 
(Maomillan, 1928). PP. XlI+718. Price 15 s. net. 

The student of Buddbiscn, and of comparative 
religion, will find much to interest him and 
enlighten him in this delightful volume. The author 
tells us in the preface that he undertook years 
of investigation and made two pilgrimages to Bud- 
dhist lands, in order to get a synthetic view of 
Buddhism, to group if as a whole, and also to 
discover the actual conditions of the religion as it 
is believed and lived to day. And the author 
appears to have fairly succeeded in his attempt. 
Professor Pratt very rightly points out thai to 
give the feeling of an alien religion (how it feels 
to he a Buddhist) it is necessary to do more than 
expound its concepts and describe its theory. 
‘'One must catch its emotional undertone, enter 
sympathetically into its sentiments, feel one’s way 
into its symbol, its cult, its art, and then Seek 
to impart these things not merely by scientific 
exposition but in all sorts of indirect ways”. 
Our author appears to have succeeded in sym* 
pathetically entering into the spirit of Buddhism 
of many lands and many peoples just as anoth^ 
gifted author Mr. Fielding Hall suo^eded in 
sympathetically entering into the spirit of the 
Buddhism of Burma and the Burmana 
The learned author points out certain persis- 
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tent characteristics which help to makQ BuddhisDa, 
in all its ramtfioatkias -• in its history, 
still one religioD, It is pointed out that this 
spirit c. of lUBhtldisin '.5<eotn|irises ^t^rtain 
4'sqaaSttes <<}f:‘ehai»fiteri andwfiselin^' of peint'of fvifew, 
i«id»>sbeUef, a«hifeh %re nofe ^joufined to ^y 
one school of Buddhism, whether Hinayana or 
’ Mahayana, but are to be found in typical Buddhists 


tU all lauds and at iiU times. .Fundamental among 
tJh)^e ,. qualities is its imoo^ness , — its insistence on 
the subjective as having more importance than the 
pbjeptive. “Its . glance is ever turned inward, and 
the events that.: go on within the soul it regards 
immeosely sjfnificent than anything in 

the outef or material world can possibly be, only 
.in rile inner Itfe does it feel at grips with 
reality. With such a view of relative values it 
srish^ natntal that buddhism in .. all its forms should 


{;Ugard ee of primaiy im|)ortance the. cuUivation of 
-rihe dinner life. . Belf-chssdpHne and self-contrpl are 
..^Ihe first aim of its earnest adherents in ej^qry 
-l*md". - The ! prinj,a^ requisites for reaching the 
.r.^rsme goal are the Five JPrepepts— the ffve 
,,ffreai rules of self-control, (yie., npt to hUh npt 

'•d!p.iateah..Bpt.:tob 0 nuichaste, imt to-fie, and-.nph.4» 
v-adrink j iiMeants). 4^ of an^ii^ual 

a«d iwB«yr pace 4hat...|riie . expert 

r..aaB:^0ehibenv#ve*^.,t^ is.:f^e,..|ppr«pe 

xgoal bas'^to hesrephed rhy 
of 'tDe#^. . Qe^4whp»<?thr4fflgh->^renhi^Ss.e^^ 

and won the Great Beace, may snap his ^^s 
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at whatever ootneSi The inner nature of this 
suprenae goal has determined inevitably the chsirac- 
teristic form which the other Buddhist moral 
teaching and moral training have assumed. 
One outgrowth of the inwardness, gentleness and 
lack of aggressiveness which are so basic in the 
Buddhist character, is an unusual degree of intel- 
lectual tolerance and liberality of thought. These 
are the fruits of Buddhist IrmerlichTceit ox inward- 
ness on its positive side. The characteristic 
negative results of Buddhist preoccupation witii 
the inner is a corre^onding neglect of the outer 
or the external world. 

The morality which Buddhists preach and 
practice is mostly of a pesonal sort. Earnest and 
efficient efiort for sociality, for the reform of 
society, for oo-Gperation with others ia malang this 
a better world, for positive and effectual helpful- 
ness towards one’s neighbour, these are by no 
means incompatible with Buddhism, but there 
is much in Buddhism that makes them difficult. 
Our author tells us that outside of Japan he 
rarely found these tiungs. Buddhism fortmtately 
possesses a father charaoteristic which, our author 
tibinks, may, at no distant time, to a considerable 
extent counteract the unfortunate consequences of 
its inveterate inwardness. This is its remarkable 
elaaticity and its ability to respond to new needs. 
Already, as Mr. Uxbond tells us, ‘“in both {Siam 
and Japan the needs of the times are bringing 
out in Buddhism qualities of practical and efficient 

10 
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activity in the external world which show that 
passivity and selfishness are by no means inevit- 
able and unescapable consequences of its inward 
nature”. Among the fundamental beliefs of all 
schools of Buddhisna, are the univ’ersal confidence 
of all Buddhists in the complete dominance of the 
universe by spiritual forces. The Buddhist’s 
spiritual and moral conceptioil of the universe 
rests on the basal faith that nothing on the phy- 
sical plane can destroy the life of the spirit, and 
that not only the spiritual but the material 
world is ultimately governed by moral laws. The 
fundamental Law of Reality, dominating all laws 
of the material world, is the law of Karma, that 
whatsoever a sentient being sows, that he shall 
reap, 

The author has advisedly omitted all refe- 
rence to the Buddhism of Tibet, Nepal, and 
Mongolia, because the form of Buddhism which 
prevails in those lands is so mixed up with non- 
Buddhist elements that it can hardly be called 
Buddhism at all. 

The author has successfully endeavoured “to 
catch the emotional undertone of Buddhism, enter 
sympathetically into its sentiments, feel his way into 

its symbols, its cult, its art,” and has thus been 
able to impart these things to his readers and enable 
them to visualise Buddhism as it is actually 
lived to-day. 
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Cultural Evolution: A Study of Social 
Origins and Development.— % Charles Ellwood. 
(New York Century Co. Ltd, 1929). FP. XIl+^67. 
Price $ 2. SO, net. 

This study of social origins and social develop- 
ment is divided into nineteen chapters, the first 
four of which treats of the theory of culture in 
general, and the next fourteen chapters deals 
successively with the evolution of Tools, of Food, 
of Agriculture, of War, of Clothing and Bodily 
Decoratin, of Housing, of Fine Arts, of Property, 
of Family, of Law and Government, of Morality, 
of Religion, and of Education and Science. The 
last chapter ( XIX ) is headed 'Cultural Retrospect 
and Prospect’, Professor Ellwood represents his 
idea of cultural evolution by a parabolic curve 
( reproduced a dozen times in the book ) which 
“moves, though slowly and not without interrup- 
tions, toward the development of the distinctly 
human ; namely of the rational, the social and 
the aesthetic elements in man’s life”. The whole 
development of culture from “animality” through 
'savagery' and 'barbarian' to civilisation presents 
itself to the author as a parabola with the aberra- 
tions most intense as it passes round its focus. 
His graph represents culture as proceeding very 
slowly through ‘savagery’ up to the discovery of 
agriculture, and then more rapidly through ‘bar- 
barism’ up to the invention of writing, fix)m which 
point the course of culture deflects in the contrary 
direction and moves up more tardily through 
‘semi-civilization*' up to the 'present time’. From 
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tb© pisesent time, again, i4 will proeeied' much 
mctt'e slawiy ip tbe diafeimt future ife$ rate of 
ad^^atteetQent to ‘Ftill Civilization’ will be immeasur- 
ably slow. It is not explained why the rate of 
progpesa in the future will be so- disappointingly 
tardy. The past cultural history of pian has indeed 
hitherto enaboldeued us to expect rather an 
ajiieeAsrated motion in the future. 

If the sueoessive-stages theory of cultural evo- 
lution is intended merely ta indicate historical 
happenings and not invariable and necessary 
sequences for each community or people, no 
e;xoeption, can be taken to it. In his accounts of 
tho. development of the different cultural activities 
of naan, the learned author has put forward gene- 
ralujatious and theories, most, if not all, of which 
would appear to be reasonable and probable The 
book will be useful in the hands of students as 
also of the general reader interested in such 
studies. 


Forefathers. The Gothoaic Nations,— 

&mlmmnd< Sdmtte. f'd. I. Translated hy Jem, 
Y'mm.g, ( Cambridge U%iv&rsiiy Press. 19W). PP. 
KII+.MS8. Price SI S. net. 

This book which is described by the author as a 
manual of the Ithnography of the Gothic, German, 
Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian and Scandinavian 
peoples, aims at supplying the lack of a systematib 
es^nological description of the peoples of Northern 
ISttrope. This volume gives a general account of 
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the earliest history and ethnography of the “Gothonie” 
people as a whole, and a second volnme is io' 
tended to deal with each ‘Gothonic’ people separately. 
The book will meet the long-felt need of a s<»intifio 
work on the sabjeot in the English language. 
Professor Sehutte is of opinion that the Indo- 
European had ‘absorbed various diverging types of 
race in renaote antiquity’ and it would be some- 
what premature, to identify them either with a long- 
headed “Nordic” race or with a short-headed type. 
Available philological data, according to our author, 
would point to. an original Italo-Celto-Gothonio 
base on the sea-coast South-west of Deamark. 
The method of treatment is strictly sceintiHc. 
A detailed subject-index accompanies the syste- 
matic, homogeneous series of sections. As a 
concise Anglo-Saxon manual of Ethnography, the 
book stands alone. 


Our Face Prom Fish to Man: A Portrait 
Gallery of Our Ancient Ancestors and Kinsfolk 
together with a Concise History of our Best 
Features ; — By Prof. William K. Gregory. ( New 
York : London. G. P. Putnam's Sons 19^9 } PP. 
XL •{■896. Price 18 s. net. 

In this book the author, a well-known authority 
on Vertebrate Paleontology and Comparative Ano- 
tomy deals with the phylogenic history of Face 
from fish to Man. But he does not stop- there 
and probes deeper into the ftmdamental problem 
of evolution — into the factors eontroMing its forma- 
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tion. He bases his arguments on the Geologic, 
Zoologie and Embryologic evidences of various 
animals and finds the anatomy of the human face 
as a heritage from the far-off shark-like ancestors 
which human embryos also recall. He shows that the 
human face, was the fundamental plan of its 
upper and lower jaws to the mammal-like reptiles 
and earliest mammals, the reptilian Sphincter 
Colli giving rise to the muscles of the face as it 
grew forward between the bony mask and the 
shin. Then he sums up the main arguments in 
favour of the primary arboreal ancestry of man 
and argues that with the assumption of the bipedal 
attitude we begin to sense the complexity of the 
factors influencing the emergence of the typical 
human face from a primitive anthropoid type. 

In tracing the history of our best features he 
shows that in both apes and man, the bony frame- 
work of the face, the lips, the nose, the ears' and 
the eyes show our enormous debt to our long 
line of ancestry. He does not omit to mention 
the importance of the Endoerines and the heredi- 
tary factors in determining our physical characters. 
Then he comments on the modern investigations 
tending to the discovery of the correlations between 
particular facial characteristics and the psychologic 
reactions. And finally he closes the book with his 
speculations as to the probable changes in man*s 
fece in the future. 

But the greatest asset of the book is its lucid 
and popular style putting intricate technical 
details in a perfectly homely and novel way and 
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thus making it a valuable addition to books 
of popular as well as serious science. 

p. 0. B. 


The Migrations of Early Culture :—By Prof. 
Grafton Elliot Smith: Second impression (Man- 
chester University Press 1929) PP. IX + 134, 
Price 

This is the second impressian of the well- 
known book of Dr. Elliot Smith consisting in a 
study of the Q-eographical distribution of the 
practice of mummification of the dead, the erection 
of megaliihic monuments, the Sun and the 
Serpent worship, couvade, circumincision, swastika 
design, etc., as evidence of the migration of peoples 
and the spread of those customs and beliefs 
the association of which was first noted by Prof. 
Brockwell and enthusiastically investigated and ela- 
borated by Dr. Elliot Smith and his school, as the 
Heliolithic culture complex. Dr. Elliot Smith argues 
that the psychological explanation of Independent 
Evolution as due to the similarity in the working 
of the human mind cannot be accepted to be the 
explanation of the peculiar distribution of these 
cultural traits, ^because the identity in the curious 
. details and their distribution go against the 
assumption of any such hypothesis. Egypt, he 
considers to be the source of all these cultural 
drifts, which commenced at about 900 B. C. and 
influenced the world by maritime intercourse through 
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Babylonia, India, Malaysia, Polynesia to even as 
far as Central America, Mexico and parts of South 
America. 

After the publication of the first impression of 
this book a lot of materials supporting this theory 
has been but forward by Dr. Elliot Smith him- 
self, by W. J. Perry and others. And on the 
other hand, this Pan-Egyptian School has been 
challanged more than once, on historical grounds 
by various scholars; and modern investigations tend 
in many ways to cast doubt on this method of explain- 
ing these cultural traits. But in spite of these deve- 
lopments, this book together with other publications 
of his school of thought, afford food for serious 
thought and ethnological enquiry. 

Pi 0. B. 


The Mind of the Savage i—By Raoul Allier 
(G. Bdl and Sons: London 1929). BP. X1V+29S 
Price 15 s. net. 

The present book is the translation of Raoul 
Allier’s work entitled Le non-civilisi et nous published 
in 1927 by Fred Rothwell. In it the author has 
attempted to show how the all-pervading beMef 
in magic has completely arrested the intelligence 
of the savage and distorted their mentality in 
its development. This conception is true not 
of the savage alone but is also true of civilized 
peoples as can be shown from the large array of 
si^erstitions still current among the ordinary people 
of Western Europe. 
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So far as the origin of magic is concerned, M. 
Raoul Allier considers that it is not simply the 
associations of ideas but the associations of emotions 
and their relief in features and utterances coupled 
with the law of least effort and a mental peculiarity 
ready to adopt it — that are responsible for it. 
Investigations regarding the psychology of the 
child may help a great deal in the clearing up 
of this problem. 

Our author does not stop with the scientific 
aspect of the situation alone but goes on to the 
practical field even, and shows that the hiatus 
between the cevilized ruler and the savage ruled 
must be bridged over, if the colonies are to be 
well administered. 

r, 0. B. 


Anthropology and Modem Life By Prof. 
Franz Boas (George Allen & Unwin Ltd. London 
1929) P.P. VII +246. Price 10 s. net. 

This is a popular book written by Dr. Franz 
Boas in which considers the effects of a number of 
fundamental biological, psychological and social 
factors upon modern problems and the immense 
importance of the study of Anthropology in our 
everyday life. He starts by pointing out how 
Anthropology treats of man as a member of a social 
group and considers the problem of race, anatomi- 
cally, physiologically as well as psychologically. 
He emphasises the importance of the heredj- 
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tary as weM as of .tihe enviroiptnental factors in all 
these i^tudies. He dbows how the instinctive race 
antipathy can be broken down by dividing 
young children into small groups which are not 
divided according to the principle of race but 
according to the principle of cohesion that ^elds 
the group into a whole, —how nationality has only 
the .slightest relation to racial descent and the 
emotional appeal stands at its root, and how often 
the dwands of national aiud international ctety are 
hopelessly at yariance jsitih eaoh other, .In dealing 
with Jlngfinics and ojanwology, h,e , shown, that neildxer 
the enykoamwtal nor the hepidfitary fantpr^ .should 
be lost si^t .<jf. ,-Qar afli^Qur .tto nonahlfits 
the stability of culture and how our odttfiational 
methods .should be guided by the application of 
generalised observations, — ^physical as well as men- 
tal—to the establishment of educational standards 
on boys and girls of a varying age belonging to 
a certain society, as the automatic actions based 
on the habits of early childhood are the most 
stable. And finally he closes the book by 

discussing how far modern Anthropological methods 
and deductions are applicalde in the study of 

modern civilizatiorts as well as of primitive '% 

cultures. 


t. C. B, 
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The Cambridge History of India* VoL V. 
British India, 097-1868. Edited iy H. H. Dodwell. 
fdarnSridge University Press, 1929 ).PP. XX11+6SS. 
Price SO S, net. 

Students of Indian Hi^bry will accord a hearty 
welcome to this excellent volume on the history 
of British India. Like its predecessors, it is the 
product of the co-operation bf several specialists. 
It is satisfactory to find that one Indian expert 
was entrusted with the revision of nine out of the 
thirty -two chapters of the book. The volume 
deals ela'bo'rateiy with a most momentous period 
of Ihdiffiii Histb^’' ahd pre^ritsf us with ah 
datb natrative ebmpiled frdfn bfigihal soUrb#. .diti 
exhaustive bibliography of 45 pages is appended. 
Generally in controversial matters the general 
accepted view as also dissentient opinions are 
recorded. In' a Note at the end of Chapter Vn 
( Clive in Bengal. 1756-60‘)f Mr. Dodwell seeks to 
refute Mr. J. H. Litre’s arguments against the 
correctness of Holwell’s narrative of the * ‘Black 
Hole tragedy” which used to be the accepted version 
of the incident up till 1915. The book will be 
found indispensable by every serious student of 
the History of British India. 
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Rural Sociolog;y.“-jBi/ John Morris Gillette, Ph. 
D., (New York. Macmillan 1H8), PP. XIII +57 A. 
Price 

This is a thoroughly revised edition of the 
author’s pioneer work on Rural Sociology which 
appeared in 1922, The object of the book and the 
treatment of the subject have been set forth by the 
author — in his Preface to the first edition as follows: — 
“My cliief aim has been to make clear the actual conditions of 
rural life* While the work embraces the whole field of rural 
sociology, it seeks to give a picture of the real situation of the 
United States by reference to the several sections of the country 
Although I have carefully avoided generalizations and theories 
where there were no facts to warrant such interpretation, I 
hava attempted to draw conclusions, and make inductions wherever 
the concrete facts permitted. I have not found it possible to 
suggest improvements in farm life at all points, but wherever 
remedies could appropriately be given, they have been presented^^ 
iA. Rural Sodclogy is defined by our author as 
as ''that branch of sociology which seeks to account 
for the origin and development of rural society, 
discovers, organizes and formulates standards and 
methods and interprets the facts concerning ic and 
improving rural life”. 

Its imperative need is to understand rural com- 
munities in terms of their conditions. Its next 
imperative need is to formulate right ways of action. 
As an applied science it has "more immediate regard 
fdr the practicability of principles and methods 
than has a general science”. Although the place 
of rural sociology as a science will not probably 
be yet recognized by most sociologists, suo|i<books 

Dr, Gillette’s have their place and thjetr use- 
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fulness. The book presents a wealth of useful 
statistics and facts relating to the rural situation 
in the United States, such as rural health and 
sanitation, agriculture and agricultural labour, the 
tenancy systeno, standards of living among farmers, 
rural cominunication, conditions of women and 
home, rural school and education, rural church 
distribution, growth and decline of villages. In 
the last part of the book, the author discussas and 
makes useful suggestions regarding the nature and 
methods of rural progress and community building. 
The book is bound to prove very helpful to all interesed 
in problems of rural life, such as the methods of 
developing rural leadership, mitigating rural isola- 
tion and organizing rural communities. It is very 
much to be desired that some of our Indian students 
should make intensive studies of problems of Indian 
rural life such as Prof. Gillette has made of 
American rural problems. 


:o: 


A Hand book of Greek and Roman Architec- 
ture. — By D.S. Robertson, M.D.-( Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press,19S9)PP,XXIV+408, 

Students of architecture will find in this well- 
. written volume an excellent manual succintly but 
clearly setting forth the main facts, so far as hitherto 
ascertained, of the history of Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman architecture, from the earliest times to the 
foundation of Constantinople. The seventeen chapters 
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into which the text is divided deal respectively 
with I. Sources of knowlege; H. Minoin, Cretej Troy, 
and pte-MycenaJean Greece ; III. Mycenaean Greece 
and Hotneric Architecture; IV. The Dark Ages: The 
Earliest Temples; V. The Earliest D6rio and its 
Timber Prototypes; Vi. Sixth-century Doric; 
VII, Archaic D6ric; VIII. Archaic Ionic; IX. 
Fifth-century Doric to ■ the outbreak of the 
Peloponesean War; X. Ionic in the Fifth ceUtury, 
and Doric and CerinthiaU in the late fifth and 
fourth; XI. Fourth Century and SMlentic louic, 
and Hellenistid Doric and GoWnthiah*; Xll. Greek 
Theatres and other Buldi'ngs not Tem’^ICs or 
Private Houses; XIlI. Greek and Ilohi'6 town- 
planning, EtrUscan and Early Latin Architectore; 
XIV. Temple Architecture of the Rorhi'n 
Republic; XV. Temple Architecture of the 
Roman Empire; XVI. Roihan Constrtrctioh, Arches, 
Vaults, and Domes; XVII, Bailicas, Theatres, 
Amphitheatres, and other Roman Monuments; 
XVIII. Greek and Roman Houses and Palaces. In 
the text only accounts of selected buildings of 
importance have been given, whereas in Appendix 
I aboiit 3?t)f distinct monument^ h’a¥e been 
tabhlated chrbnologicklfy, 'With c'o'rhmhhts. All 
bibliographical inforihatica hs& been' ad'^antagebU^^ 
relegated to Appendix II; and in Appendix' III 
the auther gives an useful Glossary of ancient 
and modern technical termsL A General Index 
takes account of the text as well as the Appendices, 
A large number of illustrations add tO the value 
and usefulness of the book. Both iU' the material^ 
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embodied in the book and in the method of 
treatment, the book ie a model of what such a 
hand-book should be- It is very much to be 
d.esiy.e,d that seme scholar should prepare . a 
similar up-to-date hand-book of Indian Architecture. 




The Custom of Convade— % Warren It 
Dawson, F. R. S, E. (Manchester University Press. 
19S9) PP VIII 110. Price 7s. 6p net. 

In this handy volume, the author has gathered 
together in a convenient compass all extant data 
regarding the curious and interesting custom of 
couvade. One hundred eighty-five different authori- 
ties have been laid under contribution, and a list 
of authorities have been ‘ given at the end. The 
first chapter starts with a definition of the term, 
and introduces the subject generally. In chapters 
II to VI, the author has grouped, in rough 
geographical order, instances of the occurrence of 
the custom ; in chapter VII the geographical 
distribution as a whole is considered; and in the 
last chapter (VIII), headed the Significance of 
Couvade, a summary is given of the views put 
forward by various writers as to the meaning of 
the custom, with the author’s comments on them 
On a review of all the instances of couvade assembled 
in the book, our author is of opinion that — 
“^e cannot state that there is a uniform psychological belief 


I 
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innate in all prinxitive races in the existence of a mysterious 
relationship between father and child merely because we have 
evidence that in some cases this is, or may be, the case. 
Some of the instances of modified pre-natal couvade that have 
been quoted seem to imply a close connexion between husband 
and wife, rather than between father and child”, the author 
ends with a hint as to a probable explanation of the cus- 
tom in the following words: — “Whilst I merely throw out the 
suggestion that couvade may originally have been part of a 
religious ceremonial which was afterwards invested with new 
and varied significance and made a mere family concern, I am 
conscious that this hint is very far short of an adequate 
explanation. In the meantime, until fresh facts come to enlighten 
us, we must, with Ploss, humbly admit that the state of our 
knowledge regarding the original motive of the couvade custom 
is expressed by a single word — IGNOEAMVS”, 



1. ORftOII RELieiBN RHD GUSTOflS. 

By RAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ^.OY, m. a., b. l., m. l. c. 

Price. — Twelve Rnpeee. 

SOME OPINIONS OF THE BOOK. 

Ool. T. O. Hodson, M. A., Eeader in Ethnology in the Vm- 
ner&ity of Cambridge : — “A book like this — sane, clea-H^. 

■ scientific, sympathetic, comprehensive — is of prime importance to* 
the student of Anthropology, to the student of Heligion and to the 
Administrator who seeks or should seek to understand the forces 
which govern human activities, and it is full of charm and interest 
for the general reader who desires to know something at once 
accurate and inteligible of the Peoples of India”. 

Dr R. Rr Marett, M. A., D. Sc., Rector of Exeter CoUege 
Oatford : — “In my opinion the latest work of Rai Rahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy, namely, OrooTi a^id Cmtoms (Ranchi, 

M 28 ), fully maintains the high standard of accurate observation 
and critical interpretation already reached by him in his well-known 
researches for which European scholars are exceedingly grateful ; 
for it is bhvious that, so long as he accepts the same canons of 
inductive enquiry, the Indian inv<§stigater h& a fete# -^ance of 
probing and penetrating to the truth in regard to all things Indian 
and especially in regard to the psychological facts.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, M. A., M. D., L, L. D., R R. 0. S., 
•F. R. S., “I am very conscious of the great work you 
have done and are doing. There is no school or college of Autfee- 
jpology but will make a special place for this your latest work both 
*on its library shelves and in its heart. I doubt if any one has ever 
done so much for the Anthropology of a people as you have done 
for the Oraon. I endorse all my friend OoL Hodson has written in 
Ms^ prOface and in particular would I underline your disintar^ted 
and persistent labour for the advance of Science’’. 

Dr. Rbte.nd B. Dixon, A, M., Ph. D., Frofmor of Anthn^ 
polofy in the Harvard University y Canihridgcy Metss^y : — 

I "^as delighted to get your recent book on Oraon Religion 
and fevc reviewed it for the American Anthropologist, The 


book carries on the high standard which you have set in your 
previous works, and presents the material in very effective from. 
I congratulate you on it most cordially. 

The Times (London, Pebruary 28, 1929); — A very detailed 
account of the religion and magic of the Oraons of Ohota-Nagpur, 
a people of Dravidian speech. It is based on twelve years’ 
investigation by a highly competent ethnologist, who has already 
published a work on this people. It can be seen what a rich 
field there is in India among the more primitive peoples, which, 
indeed, can best be tilled by trained Indian ethnologists. There 
is a long chapter also on movements daring the last hundred 
years and more among the Oraons towards a higher, simpler 
religion, which will interest students of religious psychology. 

The Nature (London, March 9, 1929): — Ethnologists are 
indebted to Sarat Chandra Roy for his valuable book 
Oraons of Chota-Ifagpuf^^ (1915), and now he has provided a 
study of Oraon Religion a/nd Customs which should be read by 
all those who are interested in primitive religions. The especial 
value of this book is not merely in the detailed accounts of 
socio-religious and religious rites and ceremonies and magical 
practices, but in the very suggestive religious transformations 
that hatve occurred since the Oraons arrived, and the process 
is still continuing. 

The Discovery. (London, Pebruary 1929):— When the 
history of ethnological study in India comes to be written, the 
name of the author of this work is least likely to be overlooked. 
By his own work and by his encouragement of others as editor 
of the periodical Man in India^ he has deserved well of his 
colleagues in anthropology. Sarat Chandra Boy has published 
here the promised continuation of his studies of the Oraon of 
which the first instalment appeared as long ago as 1915. The 
author is here concerned only with their religious and magical 
beliefs, both directly in themselves and in their relation to the 
Oraon social institutions, such as are involved in birth, marriage 
and death. Of particular interest to students of folklore apd 
primitive 1 ‘eligion are the sections dealing with agricultural 
ceremonies and the belief in witchcraft which afford much useful 
material for both comparison and contrast with European fblklorfe. 
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A final chapter deals with revival movements and modern 
tendencies in Oraon religion which is highly suggestive and 
deserves the careful attention of all who are in any way 
interested in or connected with the problems of administration 
among peoples of non-European culture. 

The Statesmapll (Calcutta, March 17, 1929) : — The Rai 
Bahadur is wellknown for his excellent monographs on the Mundas 
and the Oraons, and is everywhere recognized as an anthropologist 
of rare insight. India, with its great variety of races, nationalities, 
creeds, customs, and cultures affords an excellent field for the 
anthropologist and sociologist. This new book will be studied with 
delight by scientists in many countries. The author has made 
a capital use of his opportunities of studying the several tribes 
of aborigines in Ohota-Nagpur and Central India. - 

The Forward (Calcutta, February 19, 1929) : — The learned 
author is a pioneer in the field of anthropology and needs no 
introduction. His previous works — The Birhovs, The Mundas and 
the Oraons are classics and had already established a world-wide 
reputation for him. The present volume is a befitting 
successor to his previous works. It is the outcome of the author's 
deep and laborious investigations into the religion and customs 
of the OraonBi a much-neglected tribe of Chota-Nagpur, carded 
on for a long period of about twelve years and as such an 
invaluable treasure to students of anthropology and students 
of religion. 

The get-up of the book is excellent. In short, the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The Servant of India (Poona, May 30, 1929) The 
book is worthy of the author, Rai Bahadur S. 0. Roy of R&u<^Ur 
who is a well-known student of anthropology relating to the 
aboriginal tribes of Chota-Nagpur and the Central Indian PlatOT.u. 

The chapter on sooio-feUgioas rites and ceremonies is very 
interesting and demands careful study. The last chapter on the 
Oraon Religion with its revival movements is exceedingly instructive. 

We strongly recommend the book to students of anthropology 
as well as to the general reader. 

The Modem Review (Calcutta, January, 1929): — Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is one of the few Indians who 
ias shown a keen interest in the study of the primitive folks 



of tliis country. In fact, ;thc wofks that he has already 
published have eiamed for him the reputation of being our 
authority on the abor%mes of Ghota-Nagpur. dhe 
present volttme on ike 0ram ^eligim <md OusWm is 4he 
sequel to his earlier work on ^^the Orams of Ckota^a^puT^^ 
(1015). In it the Rdi Bab^ur has given an exhaustive account 
of tbe religions and social institurions of this inteesting tribe, 
the result of close personal observaticm anE intimate acquaintance 
Spreading over ^ period of twenty years. ‘He has , analysed the 
Oraon beliefs into their purely religious and magical sides :and 
described the customs and rites associated with the chief 
Coffees Of life. As an authoritative treatment therefore of Oraon 
life in all its phases, including some Of the modem tendencies, 
his account coiild hardly be mprored. 

The book is well-printed and EluM^rated arid ^he price is 
moderate for a work of this kind. lV>r students of Anthropology 
in the POist^Graduate daisies Of our Universities it should' form 


a very handy and reliable textd)Ook for some of their courses. 

The Quarterly Jotmial ©f the Mythic ISoci^y 
(Bangalore, July, 1929): — Tlai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Hoy 
is too wen known in 'the anthropological world to need any 
''^Tiie ':%ibMda#0n ' 'if: % ’ §rtxm ^ EiUghn 


mid CHumm Was ^h^reshadowed in T915, when his 0rcms of 
appeared. He has since been engiged indbe 
investigation of their religion and customs for well-js^h twelve 
years, and the results are anboiied in the present 'richly 
illustrated volume. 

The Work is full of charm and interest to the general 
reader ^who desires to know somelMng of the religion ^and 
customs of Ibis interestiing people. We have great pleasure in 
commending this volume to all studdits of anthropology. 

m. B. 


As dnfy a fiinited ntinib^ ‘dif cdjpics have beea 
hltendiag pwiiasers are -reqmtei 'to #kce‘'#Mr ^orde^s 
wjtb the uodersilned ivkhOut'sijehy. 

‘11^ « 

■’dhuriA JSxxdi MwMi 
Gbota 
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at the IH tMtA" 

€kim:h l^ad, l^aW^ 

a LiUk-hnown J'mgle Jffihe of CKota- 
Nagpm', — By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy^ m. a,, . b. l., m. l. a 
Pp. viii+608, 36 plates. ( Banchi : Ilf Office, 

1925). Price Rs. 10/- ; or 15 s. 

Sm JAMBS* G, FRAZERj^ ni o. u l. B»r Ritt my 
F. R. s., 0 . Mfc ,5 PrdDesscMT of Anthix^olc^ ia tffie TrM% CoEeg^ 
Gambr«%e^ writes : — 

..I hnd' it chai^a’cteriBed by the aatne high qualitto m 

mark yotxr hcimer monographs the Mtualdlis^ and 
Ydcr hfiOT* rendorod a taihahle to arirtiiropology by piao* 

ing^otr rasor# the’ customs and beliefs of a v&ej primMye Mbe 
about which very litite was known before and which, but for 
your careffll and p^ODlonged observal^ons, might have pMted 
away practically unknown. As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligence with which you have collected a large 
b(% of faets^ ankd^ tW perlect lucidity with which 

yom haw set them fortb& The book is a fine specimen of. a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain* the 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
on your achievement, and earnestly trust that you will continue 
your valuable investigj^ha amd give m other similar accounts 
of other primitive and little known Indian tribes* 

Sm AMflUR J^EITH, l. l. m, f. % dkm^ 

servator of the Mnseum and Hunterian Professor 
<^Biiigeons^of Engjaiidi writes:-^ 

...•^*••..100 have done a. splasfii pieoe of W€®k--**on% whA$it wil 
mate lteopo in^bM 

Hr. A. 0* HADDON, m. a., Sc. d., f* r. s., Reader in milno- 
logy, Cambridge* writer i— 

M***..-Yo«lf accii^med excellent work. It is a most u«^l 
contribution to Indlh 
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Dr. KOLAND B. DIXON, a. m., Ph. Professor of Anbhro- 
pology in the Harvard University writes ; — 

You are certainly doing work to be proud of in the 

studies you have published of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, and all 
anthropologists are in your debt, If only we could have simi- 
lar studies of all the wilder peoples of India, how fine it 
would be !. 

THE NATUEE, (London: (September 19,1925); — 

Students of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted to 

Mr. Roy for the light he has thrown on the past and present 
culture of the Chota-Nagpur plateau. In the Bihir and Ork&a 
McBmrck Society s Journal he has opened up new ground in the 
archaeology of his area. His monographs on the Mnndas and 
Oraons are classics. “The Birhors'" is yet another first-rate study, 
a study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
ings of that mysterious complex of thought and feeling which 

go to make up human culture Mr. Roy is never a 

theo riser or a partisan ; his diction is simple and precise, his 
inspiration comes straight from the hearts of the humble . folk 
he has made his friends. 


3. TaSMUirSASASrDTSElBCOXTNTBY. With 
numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Sir EDWARD 
GrATT, K. e. s. r., c. l r., i. c. a, Pu, n. 

Price-— Six Rupees, 

SOMB OPINIONS. 

Siii J- G. FRAZER, D. a l., l. l, D,, Litt. 0,, f. b. a., F, r. s,, 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of 
Liverpool, writes 

It is H work of great iutereist and high value as a Ml and 
accurate description of an Indian Hill-tribe. I congratulate 
you on having produced it. You must have given muohvtimo 
and labour to the researches which you have embodied in this 

book. But the titne and labour have been well spent. The 
d^cription seems extremely clear and well written fn the 

Bimfle language which is appropriate to the ^tnd the 

translations of the poetry are charming, / , l ;.,: 
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I. ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COLLEC- 
TION OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL MATERIAL. * 

Bt 

Rev. P. 0, Bodding, m. a., f. a. s. b. ' 

When after much doubt and with a good deal 
of dijBfidence I agreed to accept the honour of 
presiding over the anthropological section of the 
Indian Science Congress this year, my principal 
reason for accepting was that I felt that this 
congress would give a unique opportunity of urging 
certain considerations on the Indian students of 
anthropology. 

As we all know, the science of anthropology 
covers avast field,— that of humanity itself. We 
need to know ourselves and we want to know our- 
selves, not only as we are within our own limited 
boundaries, but also as part of the human race. We 
need to know ourselves, as we are to-day, our 
customs, our ways of living and conducting our- 
selve4 our beliefs, what we believe, and how we 

' * This is the Presidential Address in Uie Section of Anthropo- 
logy of the Indiom Science Congress al its animal meeting 
held al Allcihahad in 1930. 

1 
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practise our beliefs. We need to know all this 
not only as it is, but also as it has become what 
it is, the development, the result of which has 
made it; all what it is, the factors that have 
worked together to produce the present result, 
the more or less unconscious development that 
takes place everywhere and also the outstanding 
personal fectors that from time to time make 
themselves felt. 

j^nthrppology is as a science divided auto two 
sections, physical and social anthropology. It is 
not for me here to aaj anything of the first ; it 
has been dealt with at previous sessions of this 
Science Congress in an excellent way. 1 wish 
however, as in a parenthesis, to be permitted just 
to draw attention to the many problems that 
await solution through the works of the scho- 
lars who are occupied with this side, problems 
that cannot well he solved by unassisted 
individuals. I refer particularly to the system of 
physical measurements. A little has been done, 
but ve:^ much remains to be done to get this 
real foundation of the one section of anthropology 
securely laid. Might it not be a task for the 
Indian Science Congress to get this matter .started 
by making an application to Govemmemt, to get 
people trained ( Ospeeially medicsd men ), to have 
the' necessary irapl^monts made m purchased and 
to have the required forms and papers printed ? 

Wha^ I \yish ,to pqpcentj^gjp j;)p;r ^tfe|i%|i o® 
here to-day is the immensity of anthropo^ical 
material lying in our midst, and partly uritqhohed, 
aud the pressing need of getting the htoterial 
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cblletited witlibtit' dbliay. It is g^enerdlly cdiii|)uted‘ 
that between onb-fiftli and* one-sixth of the huniaii' 
race lives in India, and this is very fhr froih 
being* a homogeneous mass. People livirig nSar 
each other ate liable to intermix both physihdllj^ 
and socially and to influence each other in seveifa! 
ways. In certain localities , we may here in India 
find a nearly homogeneous or pure race of people; 
in others we have a large number of types that 
cannot possibly be descended from the same . race. 

Anthropological measurements are a sure guide, 
so far as they take us; but they are concerned 
with only one side : the assistance of philology and 
social anthropology is required to complete the 
investigations and find out the possible origin of 
all, and the ways by which all has reached us. 

. Our first task is to find out exactly what we 
have. Here there is one matter that I particularly 
wish to urge on all anthropological workers. Let 
us get an accurate, full and detailed description 
ot any common, i. e. customary act or doing. 
Tliis is the first consideration. Try to -explain, if 
you can do so; it will be a help and a possible 
guide for those whose life worh is the study of 
these matters. You liilky g^ve suggestions of 

possible solutions of some df the many prdblemk. 
What is of primary impOrtahoe is to get an'esi^'t 
descriptibti. This will remUin bn record and will’, ’ 
in the haUdk of the e!tperts, be what they will 
use and’ hiave to use, and what they will ultimately 
build their bonclusione bn. 

Tfc is unnecessary to point out that by 
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furnishing such material Indian workers will be 
able to influence anthropological science to a 
considerable degree. A person may pooh-pooh 
a theory, but he will have to reckon with facts, 
if he does not want to become a back number 
and in long run be left out. 

Permit me to urge this matter a little further 
on our Indian fellow-workers, both those who live 
in towns, and more particularly, those who live in 
the villages or are intimately connected, with vill- 
age life. There are so many things that are 

of daily occurrence, so much a matter of habit 
that we are scarcely conscious of . them at all, 

and as likely as not, we do not deem them 

worthy of special or any notice. This may be 

the case, they may be of little importance; but 
just as likely they may be matters of real 

importance from an anthropological point of 

view. Why should such a matter be a commonly 
accepted and practised habit ? Why not make a 
record of what is known ? The result will surely 
be of interest, both to us and to those who 
come after us, 

A custom may be a daily habit in one 
place, it may be unknown elsewhere. We 

may get a description of the same matter 
from different parts of the country. We may 
find that it is identical or that differences are 
met with in details. Then the question arises, 
what are the causes of the differences, are 

they individualistic and local or due to 4ome 
e^tranfious influence? Further, we may find 
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more or less the same things among peoples 
of different races, a fact opening out fresh 
problems that demand solution. We may hear 
of strange things met with in India and 
parallel ones met with in distant countries, 
where there seems to be no possibility of 
interaction or a common source. If we had the 
time I might as an example mention a curious 
custom observed by Santals and something very 
similar observed by old women, or anyhow some 
old women, in parts of Norway. 

This recording serves another purpose. Noth- 
ing living remains unaltered. A custom, or 
whatever it may be, will with very few excep- 
tions, develop, be somewhat altered or be 
gradually lost. More or less unconsciously the 
form will change in small details to suit the 

needs of those concerned ; or else the attitude 

of the people may become changed. A custom 
may be changed or given up. There may be 
many causes for this. It is an observable fact 
that it so happens. It serves no purpose here 
to single out and praise or blame the possible 

asencies. We have to face the fact that customs 

for some reason or other change. Old, interesting, 
even essential matters may be entirely lost to 
our knowledge and understanding of certain 
sides of human life, if they are not preserved 
by being recorded. 

I am here at a point that I wish parti- 
cularly to lay stress on, because it shows the 
great need of recording what is to be found. 
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To sHow tlie need', or in any case, the desirability 
of collecting atid recording I shall ask you to 
let me tell you a little of what is happening 
in an aboriginal people among whom I have 
been living for many years, viz,, the Santals. 

The Santals have some curious and very 
interesting traditions ; it is at the present tinie 
not possible to make sure of their age and 
origin; in any case they niust be old, and 
the way in which they have been kept alive 
goes far to prove age. The traditions commence 
with the creation of the world and especially 
of the firat human pair, tell of htiman history, 
of the fire-rain that destroyed all mankind 

except one righteous pair, how humanity was 

divided and how the ancestors of the present 
day Santals wandered from place to place 
ri^ht up to now. A resurnd of them is reci- 
ted at least twice in the life of every Santals. 
The first tithe is, when they perform certain 

ceremonies that give a Santal the rights of a 
full member of Santal society. Without having 
been through this cerernohy a Santal cannot 

be married and cahbot be cremated when dead. 
The person concerned is at the iaihe, so to 
sa^, given Bis or her place in living Santal 

histery, thb rebited tradMons in this case com- 
mencing with the parents of humanity and ending 
with the story of how the peo^lb come to their 
present abode and’ the birth of the young- 
ster. 

Tha next time is a* the list funeral cSremonies, 
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jfJben the dead one, so to say, is formally sent 
out of this world and given over to ^those on 
the other side, espeoially pur first parents. I have 
mentioned this just to show that in any case for 
some very considerable time the traditions must 
have bpen kept aliye among the people. lEhey 
have been kept by their gurm who have been 
offioiating as reciters at social ceremonies. It is a 
fact, that these gurus are becoming few and seem 
to be disappearing. The traditions have fortu- 
nately been recorded. 

In these traditions there is one very peotdiar 
matter to which I wish to draw attention. They 
mention that at a particular time when th© 
ancestors had moved away from a country called 
Champa (possibly the country on the western 
border of the present Chota Nagpur plateau), 
thoy stopped at a certain place (possibly near the 
sources of the Damuda river). Here they were 
deliberating, whether for twelve days or for twelve 
years they declare they cannot say any longer. 
IPhe result was that the ancestors decided to 
give up cm'tain customs in connection with feh© 
principal eventii of n Santal’s life and to intpodiioe 
new ones (the purification ceremonies in e®nn#f- 
tion with birth — or name-giving — and the givii]^ 
of fall social rights to every individual, furttier 
cerutPonies in connection with marriage and death), 
pefpre this event they buried their dead mates, 
and from this time they comraenised to cremate. 

The npvv ceremonies and customs were 
adopted generally under the influence of flinduisrai, 
a expressly admitted -in their traditions. 
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It is significant that practically all the names 
for relationship brought about by marriage are 
of Aryan origin. This naturally does not mean 
that the ancestors of the Santals had no marriage 
arrangements previous to this time, but the 
new arrangements may have introduced certain 
new special relationships, not previously recog- 
nized. There are in connection with their present 
very elaborate marriage ceremonies a few expres- 
sions that may constitute a remnant of former 
customs and may possibly point to a method of 
marriage by capture (as, e.g., some money is 
paid “to put down on, Le., to cover the tracks,” 
a.s it is styled). This has, in fact, been done 
away with and instead of having, a proceeding 
that might establish enmity the present marriage 
customs are intended to bring about exactly the 
opposite. The common Santal name for marriage 
is hapla. I have no doubt that this is a 
reciprocal form of hala, a word, as you will 
know, comes from Sanskrit. A marriage to the 
present day Santal consequently means mutual 
strengthening, namely of the two families. Marri- 
age is, when regular, arranged between the families, 
the two most concerned not being permitted to 
have any intercourse before marriage ; now-a-days 
they are permitted just to see one another at a 
distance and on this foundation to declare whether 
they are willing to be married or not. It is 
unnecessary to point out what a difference this 


presupposes between the present and the probable 
former custom. The parents of the married couple 
Speak of each other as halcm hor, lit, my strength’s 
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person, and speaking together to each other they 
ase the inclusive plural (we, you and I or we), 
even when referring to only one individual meaning 
either the speaker or the person addressed. 

We have here an example of how one people 
is influenced by another, resulting in deliberate 
action. Of what value to science would it not 
have been if the previous customs of the Santals 
or rather of their ancestors had been recorded and 
known ? But there was no one to record them. 
We can only conjecture. Snowing the real Hindu 
customs and the present day Santal ones in con- 
nection with marriage we may draw certain 
conclusions, but can ' never ascertain the previous 
reality. 

^ We may not have anything absolutely identical 
at the present time ; but a change is taking place 
among many of the Indian races, more specially 
among the aboriginal ones, sometimes unconsciously, 
brought about by constant contact with the more 
civilized peoples, sometimes consciously and willed, 
in analogy on a smaller scale with what happened, 
as just told, with the ancestors of the Santals. 

On the other hand, the great communities may 
in certain ways be influenced by the smaller ones. 
It is a great task calling on Indian research wor- 
kers to find out, so far as it is possible, what 
may have gradually crept in from outside and 
been assimilated, or what are the customs, etc., 
original and adopted ones, among the many peoples 
or tribes that have in the course of time estab- 
lished themselves as adherents of one or other 

2 
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of the great communities. The first step towards 
solving these problems is to get true and faithful, 
detailed statements of aseertaiaable- facts. 

The smaller communities are, to revert for a 
moment to what was said above, on their side 
constantly influenced by the surrounding peoples, 
in certain cases unconsciously, in other cases 
knowingly. 

Well-known examples mi^t be mentioned. 
The late Sir Herbert Risky in his introductory 
remarks to his work “The Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal” refers to some instances. I have been in 
contact with some of the cases mentioned, e. g., 
with those who now call themselves Rajbangshis 
in western Assam, further with the Bulks in 
north-eastern Bengal^ the Pafearias and the Bhuiyas 
in the Santal Parganas, In all these eases we 
have non-Hindu communities deliberately attempt- 
ing to pass themselves off as Hindus, strangely 
enough frequently as descendants of Rajputs. In 
the two last-named cases we have so-called semi- 
Hinduized tribes who aspire to a higher position 
< in the caste system. 

In all cases it would be of great value to 
aiithropolo^eal science to be able to follow this 
development, and there is no other safe way than 
to get records of what there is and what is 
coming on, of what the changing customs, are, 
wirii ail detiails. If it is not done, we will be 
without knowledge of much. 

To mention one more example, viz., the pre- 
sent state of the Santals. It is an undoubted 
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fact that Hinduism is gradually inSuencing the people. 
At the Hindu festivals the Santals are participat- 
ing spectators and are responsible for most of the 
noise ; they are not properly worshippers, but 
participators. Individuals have oommenoed to 
worship Kali ; in times of scarcity some Santals 
(eve® some of their leaders) have in their own 
special way worshipped Mahadeb, i. e,, Shiva. 
Under Hindu influence many, especially Saartals of 
the well-to-do class, have commenced to marry 
their children while quite small, while the original 
custom was and now still generally is for marriage 
to take place when the parties are grown well 
into maturity. 

Under foreign influence the Santals are 
gradually, it seems, developing into a kind of 
agricultural caste, while they have originally been 
willing and able to do all kinds of work. 
Many customs are gradually creeping in, more or 
less unconsciously. I might mention a good 
many instances that have come under my obser- 
vation. It is not, however, the place to enter 
into details here. When I have said as much as 
I have, it is to point out that if the present 
state is not recorded, no one will, in time to 
come, be able to have any certain knowledge of 
customs, etc., that have been, what has been 
lost or what has been newly adopted. What is 
the case with the Santals will be the same 
with a large number of peoples living in India. 
While there is time, let us get detailed 
records. 
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You will permit one who has had some 
experience of this kind of work to offer a 
word of advice. My experience has taught me 
to be very careful, that is the way to get the 
facts, not what oneself may start thinking it 
is from theories gathered from elsewhere. These 
may be helpful; but it is quite astonishing how 
easily one may be led astray. Testing and 
re-testing statements is absolutely essential, and 
here a sound knowledge of the language is 
necessary. 

There are two things more I wish to men- 
tion in this connection. First, concerning the 
study of the language, if it is not the language 
of the recorder. It is quite astonishing what 
close study of the language may reveal. It 
will not generally give dates, but it will give 
points to understand development and foreign 
influence; take as an example what was men- 
tioned above about the present-day Santal names 
for marriage and relationships brought about 
by this. Or take the names of implements, and 
domesticated animals ; it means something when 
it is known that the word used cannot possibly 
be one originally belonging to the people. Or, 
another consideration : the language will in many 
cases be a direct help to understand the men- 
tality of a people and to show in what direction 
anthropological investigations might be fruitftlly 
turned. 

The other subject I would like to draw 
particular attention to is the folktales. These 
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are found among all peoples. It is quite un- 
necessary to point out to you, who are assembled 
here, the value these have from an anthropo- 
logical point of view, The folktales contain matter 
that touches most sides of the cultural life and 
the beliefs of those who have them. From 
some points of view they may be quite invaluable. 
They may be original, they may be borrowed. 
Even if borrowed, except perhaps in first-hand 
borrowing, they will in details reflect the mental 
qualities of the borrowers, and more so the 
longer the story has been told. In this 
. connection I shall mention only one matter, 
the reason why I have mentioned this at all 
here. I am under the impression that folktales 
are ■ being forgotten at the present time, not 
only among the more civilized peoples, but 
everywhere. I know that this is the case 
among a people like the Santals. I have 
during my life among them collected a very 
large number of folktales. Some of these stories 
' are not heard any longer. Those who knew 
them are dead, and they did not succeed in 
transmitting the stories to others, because the 
younger generation did not care to learn. As 
the years pass, most, I am afraid, will be lost, 
and my impression is that what is lost is the 
beat part of the folktales. 

As a supplement to the folktales we have 
the reminiscences of old people, their own or 
those they may have heard from their parents 
and grandparents. There is nothing that is 
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without interest; even if not published at present, 
if only written down and kept in safe places, 
later generations will use it and be glad to have 
it. In Europe and elsewhere the universities and 
learned societies have chairs and sections for the 
study of folfclore; what they have to work with 
is partly w'hat is being collected everywhere 
anwog the peoples. A little is being done in 
India, why not try to get a good deal more 
done? 

Here I bring my remarks to a conclusion. There 
is much more I should have wished to touch 
on, e,y., to mention only one matter, all what is 
living and found in the women’s section of 
society, of the greatest interest and importance 
and really so little known, also undergoing 
change and development, much is still to be 

had now that in time will not he obtainable 
any more, perhaps also matters that this 
eonservative section of society has preserved and 
that are not heard of any more among 
the men. 

We have all experience of how matters may 
at the present day change, to a very large 
extent due to the facilities for moving from 
place to place. There is no place in India so 
remote or difficult of access that outside 
influence will not make itself felt I feel sure, 
it would not he possible to happen any more 
what once happened to ms© in a village among 
the Santal hills. The headman came to me 
and asked me to go from house to house and 
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let people see ■ me, because there were 
several old women who had never seen a white 
face. People travel; for a few annas one may 
get far away from one’s home. Even if some 
always stay at home, people from outside will 
reach them. Inevitably, consciously or unconsciously 
people will be influenced by what is seen or 
heard, and some change will be the result. 

It might have been expected of me to 
give a resumd of the present state of anthropology. 
I had to choose, and this would have prevented 
me from saying what has been my one object, 
viz,, to urge on you and all who take an 
interest in these matters, to use the opportunities 
we have for collecting and recording anthropo- 
logical material, before it is lost. This will help 
us to know ourselves and it will furnish 
scholars all over the world with what they 
will and must use in their work. We have 
in India just as much as, if not more than, there 
is in other parts of the world. May the 
materials be collected before it is too late. 

We have in India certain learned societies and 
• certain public libraries that I am sure would be* 
glad to receive all materials, if not for pubHcation 
at present, then at l^t for keeping all in 
deposit. It might be desirable for anthropological 
science to get an institution for coflCcting. 
May we get it. 



n. SOCIAL ORGANISATION AMONGST THE 
KORWAS. 

By D, N. Majumdar, m. a., p. b, s. 

Lucknow University. 

The Mirzapar Korwas are apparently an olFshoot 
of the Korwas found in Palamau and adjacent 
areas. There is no subdivision of the branch in 
Parganah Dudhi, If there were any, the divis- 
ions are entirely forgotten and the entire Korwa 
population forms an endogamous tribe. There is 
hardly any tribal tradition current amongst the 
people; their memory is short and they cannot 
remember things. They are poor as well as 
improvident. If they raise a bumper crop or 
earn suflBcient money, they are anxious to spend 
it. They usually display an absence of interest 
in life, in tljeir daily conduct and activities, 
the factors contributing to this attitude have 
been described in detail elsewhere. 

The members of the tribe generally keep 
aloof from those of other tribes who live in 

the vicinity and they hardly take part in any 
of the activities of the other tribes. They are 
seen moving in groups of five to ten from 

jungle to jungle in search of fruits and roots. 
Difference in age being seldom regarded as a 
bar to intimacy, young and old meet and talk 
to with little restrictions or privacy and all 
sorts of conversations take place which make 

them lovable. Age no doubt is respected and 

the young generally follow the guidance of the 
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aged. The tribal council, where all disputes are 
arbitrated, is persided over by an influential old 
man, who always takes the advice of the Chero 
Baiga who is the depository of all spirit-lore. 
The leader of the council is a hereditary ofBcial 
but in case the incumbent happens to be young, 
the office is temporarily held by the oldest 
male member of the family who voluntarily 
relinquishes his job as soon as the permanent 
incumbent signifies his intention of shouldering 
the responsibilities of office. But hardly the 
young man takes the role from the oldest 
member, though his prestige and position remain 
unaltered by the change. 

The deliberations of the council are strictly 
confined to the tribe and even the evidence of 
other people is not invited or accepted. Young 
and old, all sit in the council and the verdict 
of their joint deliberations is final. There is 
no admission ceremony for new members of the 
council nor is there any fixed age when admissi- 
ons are to be made. Whenever any matter 
comes up for decision, the leader of the council 
summons all members of the village along with 
those interested and freely discusses the matter 

with them and only when unanimity is reached 

is the verdict pronounced. Every one is heard 
and the members take sides but no bad blood 
is created by these deliberations. The decision 
generally takes the shape of communal feasts, 

expenses of which are met by subscriptions which 

3 
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display the catholicity of the donors. On one 
occasion I attended a sitting of the council at 
Kundpan in the interior of Dudhi. Some 
twenty men met to decide a ^case in which 
a particular Korwa was charged with having 
deliberately refused to part with a stray hen 
which must have been let lose by some other 
village. Cholera and small pox were raging in 
an epidemic form in the neighbouring village 
and it was the duty of every villager to see 
that stray birds did not enter his village for 
the custom prevalent in the Korwa country is to 
approach the Chero Baiga in times of epidemics, 
who leads the villagers to the outskirts of the 
village and chants hymns in honour of Burimata, 
Kodmamata, and Sitalamata and offers sacrifices 
of hen or goat to appease them. The hen or 
the goat thus sacrificed is not killed but a 
piece of torn rag is tied round the leg of the 
bird or the neck of the goat and is chased out 
of the village till the poor creature enters the 
boundary of the neighbouring village. The method 
of driving the bird is to pelt it with stones 
while the goat is carried by some villager in 

his arms who places it within the boundary of 

the adjoining village. Special care is taken to 

see that it does not return to the village where 
it has been ‘sacrificed’. Whenever such a hen or 
goat is found to enter in any village, the 

members grow pale and mobilise themselves to 
chase it out of their village in the manner described. 
It id not killed or burnt because it is against 
established usage. 
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Now this man who awaited his trial by the 
village council should have joined the villagers 
in driving out the ben out of the village area 
but be paid no heed to the remonstrances of 
the latter and would not part with the bird 
which he declared was his spoil. During the 
discussion which followed in course of the trial, 
the position of the offender was cleared 
and it appeared to rest on a misunderstanding. 
The hen had no rag tied round its leg which 
made the man think that it was not a 'sacrificed* 
bird, so he wanted to appropriate it for his 
food. The verdict was quite intelligent. The 
man was exonerated but was slightly censured 
for he did not believe the villagers when they 
told him that the bird ought not to be thus 
appropriated. Whatever brings or is likely to 
bring disaster to the whole village or a member 
thereof should be avoided for it is not the sinner 
or violator who bears the punishment of his 
sin or crime, but the entire village, for an 
individual is only a part of the community which is 
represented by the headman. 

The unit of social organisation amongst the 
Korwas is the family which consists of man, wife 
and their children till the latter are married. 
But nowhere is it found to merge so completely 
in the community as in the Korwa country. 
The individual has no place except as member of 
the family which again loses its entity in the 
community. The idea of social solidarity is so 
strong that an individual regards himself as part 
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and parcel of the village community, and in all 
matters his activity is guided and controlled by 
the standard of good or evil that is likely to 
result to his community. He obeys the customs, 
traditions and observances of the community 
with a rigid determination which stifles his 
personality. He obeys and implicitly conforms to 
the unwritten laws of his society because he is 
afraid lest by his violation of them he would 
bring disaster to the community. His endogamy 
is the result of a conscious adjustment to the 
standard of social conduct which refuses unfamiliar 
alliances because they might bring in calamities 
to the entire group. He is constantly in dread 
of sorcery and witchcraft for which he has no 
remedy but to offer prayers and sacrifices to a 
number of rflalevolent spirits. He does not 

know the activities of these spirits, so he has 

to approach the Chero Baiga for information. 
The latter makes an elaborate preparation for 
divining the cause of the trouble which only 
contributes to his restlessness. Most of the tribes 
who live in the Korwa country possess some 
knowledge of witchcraft and sorcery which they 
often practise against the Korwas. This has 

made the latter suspicious about the motive of 

the tribes with which they live and thus has 
taught them to shun their neighbours as far as 
practicable. Intermarriage with other tribes means 
importation of the magic of the latter into the 
Korwa village which would necessarily mean 
disaster and extinction of the Korwas. So great 
is this fear amongst the Korwas that there is 
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seldom a single case where intertribal marriage 

or sexual intimacy has been discovered. The 
present sad plight of the Korwas, the keen 
struggle for existence to which they have to 
submit, the failure to adapt themselves to the 

changing environment, the almost constant pre- 
valence of diseases and epidemics which are 
sweeping away tibia members ' of the Korwa 

tribe, the gradual loss of vitality which is 
manifest hn their daily life and conduct, are all 
to a' great extent, if not wholly, ascribable to 
the malign influence of their neighbours who are 
constantly using their magic to annihilate and 

extirpate them from the secure asylum to which 
they are even now clinging. This feeling is 

gradually gaining ground with the increasing 

hopelessness of their future outlook and is 

strengthening and cementing the social solidarity of 
the group which is uncommonly reflected in their 
social conduct 

The sympathy horn of disappointment, of a 
vague fear of the unknown, of the terrible 

consequence to which they are being driven to 
by the reaction of their unfavourable environment 
and lastly of the psychological tie that binds 
together the hapless and the doomed, is the most 
potent factor that has been responsible for their 
exclusiveness and isolation which again are adversely 
aflPecting their lease of life. 

The constant fission of tribes into endogamous 
groups leads to inbreeding which is in importnat 
factor determining the destiny of the groups. 
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Exogatny, whatever its origin may be, is primarily 
an institution of nomadic or unsettled life. It 
derives its sanctity from the pride of military prowess 
or the thirst for conquest or expedition. Hunting 
tribes are mostly exogamous. The Naga khels are 
exogamous though they know full well the 
consequence of their marital raids. Exogamy is 
not only universal but also a' fundainnetal factor 
of their social organisation. Exogamy has led to 
the widespread practice of female infanticide which 
has been suppressed to some extent by the pioneer 
efforts of Colonel McCulloch who by a judicious 
mixture of threats and persuasion managed to 
induce the mothers to spare their girls in future. 

Wherever the regime of violence has been 
superseded by a regime of law and order, there 
has developed more peaceful ways of getting 
brides, for in a peaceful society the value of 
women is recognnised and they become a saleable 
commodity, the price of which is fixed in 
proportion to the utility they provide for the 
community. Thus exogamy tends to disappear 
with settled life. But exogamy appears again in 
endogaroous groups divided into subgroups which 
forbid intermarriage between members of the same 
sub-group. But in the latter, the method of procuring 
a wife differs. While in a hunting community, 
marriage is by capkire, in a peaceful society it is 
effected by mutual adjustment which does away 
with violence. Endogamy may also result from an 
idea of social precedence which amongst the higher 
caste people at least has been the primary cause 
of constant fission and ''subdivision of larger groups 
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into smaller endogamous groups with fictitious tradi- 
tions of origin. ' Groups originally exogatnous are 
transformed into endogamous ones either by change 
of custom or by migration. Isolation whether social 
or geographical also may lead to endogamy. 
Difference in customs, manners, traditions and 
in methods of food quest leads to the formation of 
endogamous groups. In addition to these, there 
is another factor which has been responsible for 
limiting the field of marital choice amongst the 
Korwas, viz, the vague fear of unseen powers that 
make their influences felt through intermediaries 
such as Baigas, Ojhas, Patharis and Bhagats who 
belong not to the Korwa tribe but to the different 
tribes in the neighbourhood such as the Cheros, 
the Majhwars, the Kharwars by whom the former 
are hedged in on all sides. The power of magic 
and witchcraft which the other tribes are believed 
to possess has driven the Korwas to a complete 
social isolation leading to a rigid endogamy which 
forced them to practise inbreeding in a manner 
detrimental to the best interests of the tribe. The 
effect of this unsuccessful sexual selection has been 
described in detail elsewhere. *As early as 1897, 
Dr. Crooke wrote in his monograph on the North 
Western Provinces of India that the Korwas 
possess no stable exogamous groups and practically 
no prohibited degrees in marriage and it has assumed 

such grave proportions now that the tribe seems 
to be preparing for an exit. 

To an outsider an entire Korwa village represents 
a family where every villager recks one of another 
and describes the prosperity or misfortune of the 
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other as if it were his own. To the revenue - 
collecting agent or the village patwari, one is seen 
to plead for the other in a way which leaves no 
room for doubt as to the common interest between 
the parties. Nowhere is seen such willingness on 
the part of a villager to help his co-villager as 
amongst the Korwas. When a particular villager 
is asked to perform a certain duty, the other 
villagers, at least those that happen to be on the 
spot, accompany the former as if it were their 
duty as well. When a particular villager has to 
stay out of his village for a day or two, which 
sometimes happens in case he is summoned to the 
headquarters of the Tehsil or when he has to attend 
any officer on duty in some neighbouring village, 
he does not spend any thought over his home or 
family even if he happens to be the only male 
member of the house, for he knows it full well 
that some of his co-villagers will take his cattle 
out in the morning when the latter goes to tend his 
own cattle, will offer his family a share of the fruits 
and roots which he may collect in the forest and will 
see that everything is done for the family which 
would have been done had the villager been present. 

In a tribe which recognises no prohibited degrees 
in marriage the standard of sexual morality must 
necessarily be low, for the absence of any control- 
ling taboo regarding sexual intimacy would encourage 
sexual license to the extreme. But very different 
is the case with the Korwas. There is no privileged 
familiarity between potential mates or joking rela- 
tionship which may encourage the use of obscene 
language or romping with the potential mate trans- 
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eending the limits of decency. Not that mutual 
selection is absent amongst the Korwas ; as a 
matter of fact most of the marriages are arranged 
by the parties concerned while the parents or the 
elders nod assent; but in all marriages which are 
arranged by the parents, the bridegroom as well 
as the bride have a significant hand in the consu- 
mmation of the union and no marriage is possible 
without the consent of the contracting parties. 

Run-away marriages are not infrequent but 
divorces are. This may be due to the social 
stigma placed on women who are divorced for the 
latter seldom get husbands. Korwa women are 
regarded as partners for weal or woe and are 
accorded equal treatment by the men. They are 
always consulted by their husbands and in 'the 
sphere of domestie life their voice must be heard. 
Children are well cared for and family life centres 
round the mother. The women are generally hardy 
and at times quite resourceful. Widow marriage is 
allowed and sometimes widow’s are preferred 
to maidens. In many cases the bride is older than 
the bridegroom and this disparity of age does in 
no. way affect the mutual relationship between 
husband and wife. The utility of women is generally 
recognised and consequently they are better treated 
than they used to be before. The most important 
cause of divorce apparently is intrigue with a 
member of another caste which is to the Korwas 
the greatest offence imaginable and no compromise 
is possible or permissible by the tribal council, 

4 
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But such intrigues when confined to the members 
of the tribe are not seriously taken and the council 
winks at any maltreatment accorded to the wife 
should any such act, secret or overt, be discovered 
by the husband or his people. Monogamy being 
the rule, the women are generally faithful to their 
husbands, but cases have been discovered in which a 
woman deserts her husband and permanently cohabits 
with some other member of the tribe even in her 
own village. But this does not mean that social 
ties are loose. The sanctity of domostic life is 
maintained by the woman whose conservative out- 
look forbids her to make any advance in her social 
or religious life. She refuses all experiments, shrugs 
her shoulders at all innovations, and the traditions 
and usages of the tribe are thus accepted as 
sacrosanct from which no deviation is possible. 

The Eorwas are a patrilineal as well as patriloeal 
people. Property is transmitted through the 
male, and the daughters are only entitled to 
maintenance. Marriage is generally confined to 
the village which is more or less ’ an endogamous 
group. The bride has to be purchased and 
brideprice has been fixed by the tribal council. 
The bride price is paid in coins as well as in 
kind. Five to ten rupees seem to be the average 
rate plus about two maunds of rice. The latter is 
more essential than the former. The dowry 
generally offered is a piece of culturable plot of 
land where the couple can raise some crops just 
enough to maintain themselves if they so desire 
but the size of the plot is determined by the 
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amount of land at one’s disposal, for in partitioning 
the holding due care is taken to see that the 
family after disposing of a share of the land to the 
couple does not fall short of land for its own 

maintenance. Even now the practice seems to be 
to offer a portion of the eulturable waste lands 
within the boundary of the village which the 

headman or sapurdar of the village is entitled to 
settle with the villagers on payment of a nominal 
rent. Family property is held by the eldest 
male member of the family, generally by the 

father of the family, and the sons have to set 
up separate houses as soon as they marry. 
Daughters marry out, though not out of the 
village. The family land is jointly tilled and the 
produce of the field is distributed amongst the 
parents and the sons after a portion has been 

set aside for paying the rent and the interest on 
the family debt if there be any. The share of 
produce which falls to each family does not meet 
the entire demand of the family and so it has 
to be supplemented by fruits and roots froni the 
forest. 



III. FGLECUSTOM AND FOLKLORE OF THE 
SYLHET DISTRICT IN INDIA. 

By Padma Nath Bhattaoha ejbe, Bidya Binod, m. a. 


1. (a) The wovsMp of Khala Cliandi ( also called 


Worship by 
lower castes. 


Darai ) even if performed by Brah- 
mans requires the services of an 
eunuch of lower caste (called 


Gunna ). The latter dances before the deity and 


performs worship of the deity separately on a 


pot, 

(b) In the worship of Kap or Kabya Durga 
similarly, there is a twofold performance, — one, 

by the Brahman priest, and the second, by the 
Kapalis — a lower class of people — who also sing 
and dance before the deity. 

(c) The worship of the Nava Grahas or the 
Nine Planets is conducted by a lower class of priests 
called Diaibajuas or Ganaks, In some cases the 
worship of Grahas is performed by high-caste 
Brahmans also, but the offerings are given 
away to Ganaks, as the acceptance thereof makes 
the Brahman 'patita or fallen from his elevated 
position in the coairaunity. A Sirni (offering) to pirs 
or Mussulman saints is given through Mollas 
(MuUiihs ) — though the donor may be a Hindu. 


2. The Sun is the giver of Health. On a Sunday, 
on the seventh day of the Moon, 
Worship of and on the last day of the month, 

the Sun. worship of the Sun is performed. 

Often the piijd is performed on 
the reflected image of the Sun in the water in a 
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miniature pond dug in the yard for the occasion. 
On Sundays in the Month of Magb, the worship of 
the Sun is performed with great pomp. At that time 
the devotees remain standing the whole day and enjoy 
neither meal nor protection from sunshine. In 
days of yore the devotees would take a lamp in 
hand, plunge themselves into water at sunrise, 
and standing in water naval deep, they would 
look towards the Sun, shifting the direction of 
their faces from east to west as the Sun would 
mpye in its diurnal course till it set down when 
the devotees would come out of the water to take 
their food. Only very lately the custom was to 
remain standing on land at a spot, looking towards 
the Sun with a lamp in hand. Now-a-days, however, 
the worshippers only abstain from sitting down and 
enjoying their meals and taking shelter in the house, 
and those who feel difficulty even in this much, 
ob.serve fasting only. But even now the position 
of the wick-end of the lamp is shifted from east 
to south-east, south-south-west and west, according to 
the course of the Sun in Winter. The lamp is 
not now kept in the hands but is placed near the 
pond in the yard dug for the proposes. 

Formerly both males and females would observe 
the solemn rite, but novv-a-days the males seldom 
do it. The Sun is believed to have no teeth, hence 
his meal consists only of rice and milk. After 
sunset the females walk round the pond and 
sing songs till it is dark when they go and break 
their fast. 

In almost every rite and every worship an 
Argh^a to the Sun is a sine qua non. ‘Arghya' 
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is an offering of a mixture of grass, rice and 
water. 

3. As the Sun moves from east to west via 
south, thus W«<, >»E, so the Hindus move 

S^ 

round the temple of Vishnu or the Salagram Stone 
( emblem of Vishnu ) or Tulasi tree from East 
via South to West and from West via North 

N 

to East thus, wQe. We know of no case in 

s 

which women after childbirth are exposed to the 
Sun. Nor is there any belief of conception 

through the rays of the Sun. 

The Swastika emblem is used in some of the rites. 

4. There is no legend or custom connected with 
the worship of the moon in Sylhet. Only on the 
night of the anniversary of Srikrishna's birth-day, 

( eighth day of the waning moon of the month of 
Sravana) an Arghya is offered to the moon. 

Besides the stories that are given in the 

Puranas regarding the Moon’s black spots, ( which 
we need not recount ) there is a popular 

belief among the Hindus that an old woman resides 
in the moon who is busy with her spindle and 
the dark spots are nothing but that creature. 
The thread-like substances that are wafted by the 
wind on a fine day in the autumn season generally, 
are called the “Old woman’s threads”. According 
to some Mussalmans, the dark spots are nothing 
but the rows of palm trees, and according to 
others the spots represent a woman threshing corn 
with a dog by her side. 
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There is no belief in the moon as a healer of 
diseases nor is there any custom in this part of 
the country of drinking lunar rays. 

Generally speaking, the Vaishnavite ceremonies 
( such as Ras', Dol, Jhulan ) are performed in the 
Full Moon, while the Sakta ceremonies ( such as 
Mahalaya, Kali pfija &c. ) take place in the New 
Moon. Every new moon is taken by the orthodox 
Hindus as an auspicious occasion for Parvana 
Sraddha — offering oblations to the manes of fore- 
fathers. But the above are what the Puranas and 
Tantras prescribe and do not come under the purview 
of ‘folklore’. 

There is a' ceremony of offering cakes on the 
full moon day of the month of Magh — called 
Agni-Ptirnima. At night, FuUs or cakes with 
puddings in them, are interred in a hole dug in 
the yard and a twig from the jujube tree is planted 
thereon. The whole yard, or the part of it near 
the hole, is painted with A’lipanas (paintings in 
white liquid made of rice-powder). 

5. The legend in connection with the eclipse 
is what is recorded in the Maliabhdrata, which 
is the old story of Rahu’s swallowing the Sun 
and the Moon. Any religious act performed at 
the time of the eclipse brings to the doer a merit 
thousand fold as much as that earned by the 
same act at an ordinary moment. So the people 
give away to the poor and to Brahmans gold, rice, 
Cows (esp. tawny Cows called Kapila) or visit 
temples of deities, perform ablutions in. the Ganges, 
or even in ordinary water, mutter Tantra-ic 
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mantras, chant Sankirtan hymns. People abstain from 
food from some time before the eclipse till it is 
over, —as to eat during eclipse would bring in Grihini 
or Dyspepsia. For seven days after the eclipse people 
do not stir out of their houses for a journey to 
any place. All these are injunctions of the S'astras, 
hence no subjects of folklore, but there is one 
custom which may be such a subject : at the time 
of eclipse the house wife would stick an iron-bar 
into the earth, if there is a woman enciente in 
the family she is also to remain standing erect. 
This is done to prevent the embryo from being 
crooked or of abnormal shape, straightness of the 
iron ibar and the erect posture of the woman 
are believed to keep the foetus straight. This practice 
is followed by Hindus as well as Mussulmans. 

To Hindus as well as to Mussulmans, the 
eclipse is an inauspicious phenomenon ; it forebodes 
calamitees. The Mussalmans, too, recite their 
prayers at that moment. 

6. There is no custom of star-worship. Only 
on the birth day anniversary, one worships the 
particular nakshatra or constellation under whose 
aspect a child was born. This is according to 
the S'astras. 

The Kainbow is believed to be the very bow which 
Kamchandra broke on the occasion of his marriage 
{ vide Adikstida of the Ramayana ) and for this 
it is called R3mdha,nu. The following adage shows 
the popular belief as to its appearance. 

fim afbaur, 

ka. ko. &c. 
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(Piihe dhenu nit harishan 
Paschimo dhenu sugar shoshan) 

. r 

A bow in the East brings constant rains, 

A bow in the West an ocean drains. 

The Milky way is styled “Kapilnrdara” or the 
way of the tawny cow. The Celestial Cow, 
Snrabhi goes to graze by this route. 

7. The Earth is one of the eight forms of Siva 
and, as such, receives worship daily when a Hindu 
worships Siva. Brahmans, before eating their meals, 
give a portion of it to the Earth on the ground. It is 
prescribed in the S'astras to ask forgiveness before 
planting the foot on the earth after getting up from 
the bed at day-break. 

If a flower slips down to the ground, it is not 
generally used for worship : it is ominous if any idol 
falls to the ground. A lamp or a conch-shell also 
must not be placed on the ground. 

When parents die, or a woman loses her 
husband, the children or the wife sleep on earth 
till the expiry of asauch (jit., uncleanliness generated 
by death or birth, among near kinsfolk). Certain 
rites also require the votaries to sleep on 
the earth. Women in their menses sleep on the ground. 
Among the Mussalmans, the Shias sleep on the 
ground during the ten days of Muharram. 

8. It is said that 49 Vayus ( winds ) conspired 
to take birth together in the womb of Indra’s 
mother Aditi. Indra feared the loss of the kingdom 
of Heaven, and so divided them into 49 pieces 
in the mother’s womb. After the birth, whenever 
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the winds tried to unite together, Indra hurled 
his thunder. This constant warfare led the gods 
to think on the matter seriously and then arranged 
the matter thus : the winds were never to try to 
unite unless the heavens were cloudy, and, unless 
they actually united, Indra should not hurl his 
thunder. It is therefore that when at the time 
of foul weather the winds unite and put forth 
their lustre ( which is lightning) Indra sends down 
his thunder and separates them. 

Some say by thunder Indra drives away evil 
spirits and ‘lightning’ is the lustre of the thunder. 

The story of the origin of thunder frorh the 
bones of the saint Dadhichi is told in the Maha- 
bharata. 

The Mussalmans believe that by thunder the 
celestial messengers ( called feristas) keep away the 
satellites of Satan from Heaven. 

9. It is the common faith that a tortoise 
occupies the nethermost position underneath the 
Earth: on this is a serpent, and on the serpent is an 
Elephant, When any of the three ' creatures moves 
its limbs, the earth quakes. 

After the big earthquake of June 1897, it 
has become the popular faith that the inhabitants' 
of this planet have become sinful, so much so that 
even the motherly patient Earth can bear their 
iniquities no longer and so has been trying to 
shake them off her surface ! 

The ordinary Mussalthan believes that the 
earth rests on the horns of a bull which has a 
mosquito at its side. Whenever the bull tries to shake 
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its head, the earth quakes, bub the mosquito stings 
him by way of a warning not to shake the head, 
and so the bull keeps quiet. This Bull rests upon 
a fish, the fish lives in the water and the water 
is in Chaos. 

To Hindus the earthquake forebodes evil. No 
Hindu would undertake a journey within 7 days 
after an earthquake. Even marriages and other 
ceremonies are postponed if an earthquake takes place 
shortly before the appointed date. But after June 
1897, from which date the earthquake has 
become a very frequent and familiar phenomenon 
in this part of the country, it is not much cared 
for. 

10. Rivers Belari near Bekiteka (Habigunj), 
Barak near Badarpur, Snrm Ghat in the Haor 
Ghungiyajuri, Paniltirtha in Laur and the spring 
called Bramha Kunda near Mantala and Madhab 
Cherra in Patharia, are regarded as sacred at specified 
times in the year, when people flock to them for 
bathing. The females throw oil and Vermillion 
into the water and the males perform the wor- 
ship of Gang;! and throw into it live pigeons, goats,’ 
sheep or even buffaloes. Sometimes, the beast or the 
bird is throwm into the water after being sacrificed. 

There is no superstition against saving a 
drowning person. Ceremonies peformed at digging 
and dedicating of wells are what is prescribed 
in the Shastras. 

The water of a well is cool and is believed to 
cure delirium and dyspepsia. 

There are no sacred lakes in this district. 
But,, there are sacred or rather ‘inspired’ wells 
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and ponds, accounts of some of -which are given 
below : In the town of Sylhet there is a well 
called A'kkelbarer Kua ; a potion of its water is 
believed by the Muhramadans to give ahkel or 
■ intellect. 

In Ranga Parganfi (North Sylhet), there is a 
tank called Srit-priri or ‘seven-banked’ owing to its 
heptagonal siz«. If anybody suffering from tertian 
fever bathes in it, he gets cured. 

In the Pargana Gudharah opposite to the 
town of Sylhet, on the other side of the river 
Suma, there is an old pond called Jibli-pukur. Both 
Hindus and Mussalmans o-ffer sirni on its bank, 
and Hindus even sacrifice animals there. Barren 
women drink water out of it to sjet children. 

One Ganrkisor Sen of Ita became a Mussaknan 
and was called Sadak Ali : he wrote a book 
called Raddehufu7' in which he held up to ridicule 
the foibles and superstitions of both the Hindus 
and Mussalmans. About Jibli-tank his lines are — 

Hram igw srfl?: mt i 
-Efift mt n 

Srihatter daJtshine talno Surma nadjr par; 

Jihli ghater pani hhaile beta haiba tar. 

South of Sylhet on Surma’s bank there is .Tibli Tank; 
That would give a child to him who its water drank. 

According to the Mussalmans, Khaja Rhijir is the 
Lord of water, wliere he resides invisible. It i.s 
only the piou.s devotees who can secure his favour. 
Hindus believe that water-gods reside below large 
tanks. It is said that in the good old times, when 
anybody h.ad tu perform 'some big ceremony, 
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he would get vessels, dishes etc. out of the tank ; 
he had only to throw some betel -leaves into the 
tank, by way of invocation, on the night before the 
ceremony and on the next morning there would be a 
heap of vessels etc. on the tank. After the cere- 
mony was over, the utensils were returned with 
due ^reverence. It so happened at last, that a maid- 
servant concealed a vessel, and the water-deity refused 
to accept any back. When the burglar went to the 
tank an iron-chain held her fast at the feet, and 
when people tried to get the chain ashore, they 
found it of immeasurable length. Then the master 
of the house dreamed that a vessel was wanting 
because of the burglary of the maid-servant; the 
vessel was found out and all were then returned. 
Another version is that the maid-servant was offered 
as a sacrifice ; some say that all of the house 
went down beneath the tank and rose no more. At 
any rate, the custom of the gift of vessels to the 
tank-deity ceased from that incident and this 
story is told of almost all big tanks. 

11. There is no sacred mountain in this 
district. Dewan-sil in the Laur Hills and the 
Siddheswar’s Tila near Badarpur are held in 
reverence : but both of them belong to other 
districts, viz. Hhasi Hills and Criehar respectively. 

Common people who go to the hills for 
collecting forest produce give Sirni (offerings) to 
pirs, or offer sacrifices to the spirit of the Woods and 
hills. So they can be said to have a religious 
dread in climbing hills. 

According to Mussalmans, Khaja Ilicls alia.n 
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Syed Jahan alias Mir Arpin is the lord of moua- 
tains. Through his mercy, people escape from the 
influence of genii infesting the hills. There is a 
Dargft, ( shrine ) of this pir in the Dhalfiipar 
hills. People ascending the hills give Sirni there. 
He is generally invisible : but if some processe* 
are performed, he may be visible : these processes 
are known only to pious devotees. 

On the banks of the Khowai River, there is a 
dargfi of Shah Gazi in the Assampara hills near 
Vis-gnon ( Habigunj ). This Gazi rides on a tiger. 
People going to the hills, give Sirni there and 
this gives them safety against tigers and genii. 

12. Indra is the presiding deity over the 
cloud and rains. In times of drought people 
worship Indra, 

There is a class of village sorceress calledf 
“Phirnls” (lit. Turners), also called Hirfils, 

By mantras and medicines they are believed 
to be able to stop or avert storm and hails, 
and they are so called I phiruls or turners) 

because they can turn away storms and hails. 
They are appointed by cultivators to protect the 
bora crop, mustard or sesamum from hail storm, 
and are remunerated either in cash or in kind. 
If however the harvest is damaged, the people 

do not pay the phiral, or pay him less. If it 

hails copiously in the village and not in the field, 
the inference is to the credit of the ‘phiral’ who 
is supposed to have turned the course of the hail 
from the field, If the reverse of the above takes 
place, people infer that the phiral of the 
neighbouring village has directed the course of 
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the hail-storm to their fields, — or take the calamity 
to be the result of the wrath of their own pliirdl 
if he was paid less in the previous year. The 
Phir.ils bury various medicines underneath the 
ground both in people’s houses and in their 
fields : this process is called “Grut-gara”. 

Women perform the following rites to invoks rains: — 

(a) They set a sisterless spinster to get 
a quantity of salt by begging from three 
( for ) houses, have it buried in one breath 
underground where eaves-drops fall. 

(b) A boy is asked to get the nest of a 
crow or of a phechJconct bird and bury it in one 
breath underneath water. 

(c) Two frogs are caught: one is supposed 
to be male and the other a female : their mock- 
marriage is then celebrated by moving the female 
frog round the male one seven times : the women 
sing, dance and cry u lu lu at that time. 

(d) They make circular holes in the ground 
with their heels. The throwing of the Sivalinga 
or Sfilagram stone into water is also supposed 
to draw down rains. With the same object, people 
sometimes throw papers or leaves into water after 
writing on it the name of the Goddess ‘^Durga” 
several times. Muhammadan boys and girls 
beg rice and pice from people and therewith give 
Sirni to pir ( ? Khaja Khijir ) for getting rains. 

On the abatement of a hail storm, it is the custom 
to read aloud a prayer of the goddess Durga 
from Chaiidl. . People also take the names of 
Bhimasena and Hanumanj( both sons of the Wind-god 
Vayu ) during storm. 
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Hindus as well as Mussalmans bury leeches 
below the ground if the rains be incessant. 
This leads to the cessation of rains. The Mus- 
salmans also make a figure of a man ( Musaffir, 
a guest, as they say ) with rags, and besmears 
the figure with oil ; then placing a load of rice etc. 
on it they burn the same at the time of rains 
for its cessation. 

13. The following hratas or ceremonies are 
performed by women : — 

Mangal Chandi, Sankafcl, Panehami, Latita 
Saptamr, Durvasatml, Amabasya, Tapa, Ananta, 
Savitrl, Shashthi, Kshetrapal, Phulka, Kulkar, 
Bhalaikar and many others. 

A woman cannot perform Jajnas and the worship 
of Vishnu, Durga, &c. 

There is a ceremony performed by Mahamma- 
dan women only : it is called "naktam". By this 
they ascertain when one would be married. They 
gather together at night and sing songs. They 
take a bud in the name of the man whose 
marriage time is to be ascertained. They put 
this bud into a hollow cake, and make an offering 
of this cake to God. After a certain period they 
open out the bud from the cake and if they 
find it flower, they infer that the time of marriage 
of the person is not very far off. 

14. If a Sciagram stone called Dadhihamtra 

Chakra, be immersed in water, there must be rains. 
But a real stone of that kind is not very 
common. ^ 
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15. The falling of meteors is lopked upon as 
portending some evil. Any auspicious ceremony 
is postponed if a raetepr is seen fajlling previous 
to the occasion. 

Chapter II. 

16. Hanuraan is respected and called Mahavir 
( great hero ) : laddu ( a sort of sweet meats ) is a 
favourite with him and so this is given in his 
worship — which is very rarely performed in this 
district. A flag (Dhwaja) is hoisted in his name 
near the extremity of a village. This will prevent 
epidemics and genii from attacking the place. 

Bhimasena is not worshipped. 

Nor is Bhishma worshipped. But on the 8th 
day of the waning moon of the month of Magb, 
libation of water is offered to Bhishma ; indeed this 
is done according to S'astras throughout India, 

17. There is scarcely a village inhabited by 
the middle classes that has not a presiding deity 
of its own; some of the very famous deities 
are : — 

(a) Kail of Kasha Baniyachang,—^hB deity 
is a big circular stone. A Hindu Raja of Baniya- 
chang named Kesara Misra is said to have come 
to the place in a boat. He saw a chur where 
he alighted with his stone-deity for worshipping 
her. When finished, he tried to get her into the 
boat but could not. He dreamt at night that the 
placHwould be a populous village and that she would 
not leave the place. Soon the Chur extended 
rapidly and the present town of Baniyachang was 
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built. This goddess has now an image and a 
•pucca building for residence. 

(b) Kail of Sughar. — One Gangagovinda 
Majumdar went on business to Murshidabad in 
Nabab Alivardi’s time. There a Sanyasi owned this 
deity; the deity is said to have appeared in a dream 
and asked him to deliver her to Gangagovinda in 
whose house she desired to live. This goddess is 
daily worshipped by priests of Gangagovinda’s 
family. 

(c) Jnngestvara Mahadeva and Kali of Datta ■ 
para. — Both are said to have been excavated out 
of a tank. They are of great fame and are daily 
worshipped by preists of Dattagram. 

(d) Basudeva of Pancha Khanda. — The image 
is a beautiful one and was, it is said, found in a 
boat with that of another deity during reclairaation 
of a tank. The discoverer dreamt that the image of 
Basudeva was to be given to a Brrihraan of 
Parasara Gotra of Supitala to be worshipped by 
him and that of the other deity was to be given 
to the King of Jaintia. Basudeva is since then 
worshipped regularly by the descendants of that 
Brahman, 

(e) Basudeva of Jagannathpur. ~The image is 
exactly similar to that of its the namesake in Pancha- 
khanda and it was miraculously found. It is also 
worshipped daily by Brahmans but very poorly. 

(f ) Niffnai Mahadev of Balisin. — linga 
is reputed to be of great power. Peopie with 
a malady keep hair uncut in this deity’s name 
and come here to shave themselves clean. The 
deity has hereditary priests as worshippers. 
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(g) Kali of Phaljur Jaintia. — This one of the 
51 piths described in the Puranas. — The left leg of 
Sati the consort of Siva fell here. People from all 
parts of India (^esp, Sannyasis) come here, though 
very rarely as the locality is accessible with 
difficulty, There are hereditary priests to worship 
the deity daily. The second Pith in Sylhet cannot 
be traced now. 

(h) Rupnath Mahadev near Jaintrapur. — A 
linga of high antiquity and of great fame. There 
is a fair held here at Siva-ratri time (in March 
generally). A priest goes from Jaintrapur town 
every Monday for worshipping the deity. A visitor 
must either take his own priest or give notice to 
this one if he goes on any other week-day. This 
is owing to the locality being in the hills about 
2^ miles from Jaintrapur town where only Khasis 
dwell. The place is within .the Jaintia Hills 
District. 

( i ) Sidhhestvar Mahadev — near Badarpur . — 
The place is known to be Kapila’srama or an abode of 
the sage Kapila ( author of the S'ankhya philosophy ). 
There are always to be seen at this place Sannyasis 
by whom the worship is performed. A fair is 
held in his honour every year at the Baruni time 
(in April generally). This place is now in the 
district of Cachar. 

( j ) Mahaprahhu of Dhixkadakshin, — The 
great prophet of Nadiya — Chaitanya— was the son 
of a Brahman of this place who resided at 
Navadvvipa afterwards. It is said that Chaitanya 
once came here to see his grandmother who 
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expi^es'sed he^ ■wdsh ^o' Sfee' him atw^s, wherehpon, 
miraculously he gfave ah wooden statue of himself, 
immediately f&r her eonsolation. This stafae is 
worshipped by the agnates of his father, regularly. 
There are fairs held un Sundays in the naonth of 
Chaitra ( March-April ); even people from distant 
parts of the country come to visit the place. 

(k) Bam Krishna of Bithangal. — Ram Krishna, 
like Chaitanya, is a deified hero. He was a 
Sudra ( Das ) by birth— but was very pious 
and acquired great spiritual powers. He had 
a good raafiy disciples in consequence. The 
Abhra ( or shrine ) at Bithangal contains his relics 
to which daily worship is performed by Bairagis. 
This saint is very popular with the common people of 
the locality and his fame has extended even to 
distant places. People flock in numbers with presents 
to this shrine which is one of the richest in 
East Bengal. 

( l ) J aganmohan of Machhulya, — He was Ram 
Krishna’s spiritual guide, now deified.. 

(ra) Savdnanda of Siva tila. 

(n) Mahd-Lahshmr. of Jainyur and the Bhairva 
and Bhairavi of Griva ( neck ) pitha — Sati’s 
neck fell here. 

18 . It is not the invariable practice here to 
select and instal a deity along with the starting 
of a new settlement or village : but villages have 
their local deities established in the following 
manner: — 

(a) If the landlord be a Bakta, he will 
eFedb a temple of Kali^ if a VaishnUva a shrine 
of Tishnu sb oti, 
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(b) If the m^joirity of the villagers be 
Vaishuavas they would establish an Ahhfa 
(shrine) with images of Eadha and Krishna, or 
of Mahasambhu. 

(e) If the locality be infested by snakes 
the local deity would be Manasa — the mother of 
Snakes, 

(d) Often if the villagers be all Mussal- 
mans, a Fir's Darga shrine) is started. 

The installation of the Hindu deities is made 
by a united worship in a grand scale by all the 
villagers. The worship is performed in the manner 
prescribed in the S'astras. If the god be Vishnu’s 
incarnation, a feast with chanting of songs — known 
as mahotsab takes place in addition. The deity is 
supported either by the landlord or by voluntary 
contributions by the villagers. 

A Mussalman pir does not require daily worship. 
His installation consists only in a big Sirni by 
the local Mussalmans. 

19, Lakshmi is decidedly the goddess of crops, 
but as nowhere she has any permanent shrine 
she cannot be called a “local deity”. On the sowing 
ahd on the reaping days, her worship is performed. 
Only a naihedya (offering consisting of rice, 
plaiutains and molasses) suffices for her but the 
females paint from the door to the place of 
the middle-post (called mCtdhyam-pMa) of the 
naairi hottse with a solution of water and 
potirdeted rice. No particular deity is regarded in the 
district as the preserver of cattle. The deities 
mentioned in para 17 ante, are almost without 
exeejitiofa presented with a potful of milk as 
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a proper offering. If a cow is supposed to be ' » 
barren or its calves die soon after birtli, it is the 
custom with the people, enp. of the Halsganj quarter 
to promise a calf of the same cow to the 

Ram Krishna shrine at Bithangal, and the vow 

is never broken, ^ 

Common Mussalraans as also Hindus have 
a belief that unless they offer Sirni to the 

Pir their cattle will die; so they offer Sirni of 
milk, rice, sugar, plaintain etc. to the 

nameless pir. Mussalraan orthodoxy however 
disfavours this idea and the poet Sadak Ali 
wrote. — 

fro JTT eRfi:% IT'S gilg’E *1^ I 
hn: ^ tsT II 

Pirer sirni na karile garu bachhur mare 
Kon pir kar beta kehl chine tare. 

Give no sirni to Pir, then see your cattle die, % 

But know ye who he is, what parentage high. 

20. Bhairab is worshipped occasionally, i. e, 
when to avert some evil esp. from the spirits, 
a person takes a vow for his worship. The 
worship is . conducted in the manner prescribed 
in the S'astras. Ganesa is worshipped on every 
occasion of a pnja; it is strictly enjoined to 
offer him pujil first and then to perform any other 
religious rites. In that case he gets only ?, 

rice, water, tender grass (Durha) and nothing more. 

He is not known to be separately worshipped. 

Mutris or the Mothers (altogether 16) are worshipped 
generally on the occasion of celebrating conjugal cere- 
monies, e. g. Abhyudayika srsddha (before a marriage 
and a second marriage), simantonnayana etc.). 
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the simantonnayana ceremony is performed in 
the manner prescribed in the S'astras, for the 
protection of the foetus in the sixth or the eighth 
month from the date of conception. The females 
generally take a vow to worship Rupeswari 
alius Rupasi if the child lives after a safe delivery. 
Rupeswari is also called “Bana Durga” or Durga 
of the jungle, as her worship is performed in or 
near by a wood. No other sylvan deity is 
known. 

Chapter III. 

21. Raksha Kali and Smasan Kali are wor- 
shipped on the occasion of an outbreak of Cholera. 
Rakslnl Kali’s form differs from that of the Kali 
par excellence, in that the former's complexion is 
white and heads three and hands six. Smasan 
Kali is so called perhaps because after worship the 
statue is placed on the cremation ground. Sitala is 
worshiped on the occasion of a small-pox epidemic. 
The above worships are conducted by the whole 
villagers in the manner prescribed in the Tantras. 
Even the Mussalmans sometimes join in them. In 
Cholera times the villagers also perform the Hari 
Sankirtan almost every night. 

No particular worship is made at the time of a 
fever epidemic but in any case of hopelessness of 
recovery the people of the patient take a 
vow of the worship of Kfdi or Dflrga or Vishnu 
or Bana-Durga ( Rupeswari ) or any other deity at 
their choice ; females also perform a Brata called 
Jara-Jari on such occasions. 

On the occasion of an outbreak of Cholera, 
Mussalmans, who believe that such visitations 
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are di^e to God!s auger on account Qjf i<he iniquities 
of mankind to which the genii infesting the 
village also join, procure a good cow or goat pr pony, 
garland it with flowers, and tying round its 
neck a new cloth to which 5 pice and 5 knotfuls 
of rice . are fastened, make it walk round the 
village and drive it away at dead of night : 
all evjls are belived to go away with it. 

22. Epidemics themselves are looked upon as 
evil spirits, and to drive them away religions 
performances mentioned in the last paragraph 
are performed. In order to prevent them 
from entering the village, earthen cups with 
symbolic mantras ( incantations ), and in the case of 
Mussalmans with verses from the Koran 
written on them are placed on bamboo posts at 
the corners of the village. The people are enjoined 
to observe cleanliness, physical as well as, if possible, 
spiritual. Persons wear charmed amulets, or 
some kinds of article made of eight metals, or 
wear rings made of diamond, emerald or other 
precious stones. During epidemics, people never 
go alone to the woods or .fields. 

In eases of cattle disease, the Hindus worship 
Ghorchapdi and both the Hindus and 'Mussalmans 
give Sirni to Pirs. 

23. It is the custom to drive away trifling 
diseases, such as headache, stomach-ache &c. by 
charmed water, salt, ginger &o. Threads yellow 
or blue, called Kama, and white mustard, are 
necessary in some cases of exorcism of diseases. 
On hhurja leaves are written mantras and, then 
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the leaf is folded and wound fast with the ropes 
( called Kaehh ) made of the blue or the yellow 
thread, and worn on the person in an amulet. 
The village sorcerer cures hysteria by throwing 
a handful of white mustard on the person of the 
diseased, with muttering of mantras. 

' To cure tertian faver, the diseased is required 
to carry on the head a load of unclean and trifling 
things such as a broken winnower (kula), tattered 
wooden or leather shoes, skull of a dead 
cattle, etc., and throw them on at the 
tri-junction of paths. The disease is believed to 
be transferred to any one who treads on these 
trivial articles. 

The Mussalman also believes in the exor- 
cism of diseases by supernatural means. The 
following are some of those methods: rubbing 
the body with apdts (verses) from the Koran, wea- 
ring of charmed amulets, drinking of water obtained 
by w^ashing a plaintain leaf or an utensil on 
which some charm has been written, besmearing the 
body with the dust of the threshold charmed, cutting 
slightly the seat of the disease in the body 
with a charmed knife, intimidating as it were 
the disease by uttering charms with the root of a 
certain plant in hand, etc. 

In this connection, there is a curious prac- 
tice among the Maharamadans, called “Nis’adekha” 
(vision at mid-night). In order to know whether 
or not, and by what means a diseased person 
would be cured, a man carries in a vessel some 
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food at. midnight, places it on the tri-juuctiou 
of roads, retires from the spot and listens 
attentively if any thing is heard. The sound 
then heard gives the required information. 
The custom, of Hajerat (or invitation of spirits) 
by mullahs may also be mentioned ; by 
this they know how, i. e. by what offerings 
etc, the diseases of a person would leave 
him. 

24. No instance of religious dance is known. 

25. The village ojhas are generally men 

of low caste, yet they are held in regard by 
villagers because of their powers. Their services 
are sought whenever a person is bitten 
by a snake or attacked by a spirit, or smitten 
with a malady of doubtful diagnosis. Their 
method of treatment consists of, uttering mantt^as 
(or verses from the Koran if they are Mussal- 
mans), rubbing the body of the diseased, giving 
charmed amulets etc. Their pharmacopoeia 
contains no list of costly materials but only of 
things like white mustard, blue and yellow 
thread, roots, common plants etc. They do 
not generally accept any remuneration for 
their labour and those who do, are- satisfied 

with any thing (say a piece of cloth) given 
them. It is binding on the ojhds to come at 

once to the house of the patient whenever 
called for. . 

2{). Ofiering is made of coins etc. ( but 
not of rags) to saored. trees, wells, tanks, rivers 
etc., such as the Seora tree at Deorgachh in the 
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Kabiganj stfbdiviaion whi(^ receives such ofFei^kigs, 
the well at the Shah Jelal's temple in the Sj^lhbt 
town and that at Maejhsasab in Pargana BarapSra 
in Karimganj. 

27. Any method of transferring a disease 
from one person to another is not known; bttt 
in this connection the treatment of tertain fever, 
as given in para 23 ante may be perused. 

28. It is the custom in some places to let 
loose the goat offered to Rupeswari (or Bana- 
Durga) after rending its ear with a nail-cutter, 
insted of sacrificing it with a sword. 

Caapter IV. 

29. The Hindus show respect to their ancestors 
by offering libations of water in their names, by per- 
forming their Sraddha ceremony on the anniversary 
day of their death, besides immediately after 
their death, by performing Sraddha ceremony on 
auspicious occasions, e. g. marriage, child-birth 
and on a visit to Gaya. These are done 
in obedience to the injunctions . of the 
S'astras. 

The Mahammadans would give Sirni (offering) 
in the name of God and feed Fakirs and poor 
people, and the merit that would arise out of the 
act they transfer to the manes of their fore- 
fathers. Similarly they also employ Mullahs 
to read Koran Shariff and allow the merit there- 
of to be credited to the forefathers. They also 
employ Mullahs to pray to God at the site of 
their ancestors’ interment and feed Fakirs, 
poor people and the Mullahs for benefit of their 
ancestors. 
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The Hindus believe the spirit ( Qtmd ) to be 
immortal — though the form assumed by the dead 
immediately after the demise is no doubt as frail 
as the humraan form. The re- birth of the spirit 
depends on the Karma (works) done in the past 
life and it may or may not occur in the shape 
of a child to the family that belonged to the 
spirit in its past birth. 

The Muhammadans do not believe in the immor- 
tality of the S'jf>iTit after death and in its rebirth 
in any shape. 

30. No tomb can be referred to in this 
district as working miracles. 

The Hindu deified saints of the district are 
mentioned in para 17, (j) (k) and (1), arde. 

The Mussalraan saints are Shah Jelal — who 
has a tample in his name in the Sylhet town, 
where he lies buried, Abu Taraf, Shah Faran, 
Shah Daud, Shah Gazi, Fate Gazi, Shah 
Chot (?) Mir Arpin, Shija, Kutu nul Aulia, 
Shah Kutub Sayid Tajuddin, Khaja-khijir. 

31. The Hindus also show respect to great 
many of the Mussaltnan saint.s mentioned above 
and offer sirni to them Hasil pir, Zin lakh pir, 
Nay lakh pir, Sayid Jahan, Knnel pir, &c. also are 
respected by Hindus, and given sitni by them. 

32. In order to cure barrennes, women 
undergo various sorts of niagjoal proceses; they 
use amulets, drink charmed water, bathe seated 
on a (dead) tiger or placed under an elephant 
etc. 
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Chapter V. 

33. Dreams are generally believed to be the 
results of deep thought or a disturbed state of 
mind in the day time: and some people believe 
them also to be caused by spirits. People, both 
Hindus and Mussalmans, believe in the good and 
bad results of their dreams and think that 
“dreams of go by contraries” — i. e. if any one 
dreams good things, evil is sure to be in store 
for him and vice versa, but, according 
to some authorities, this holds good only if 
the time of the occurrence of the dreams be 
the first half of the night; and if the dreams 
occur by the last half, the results are of the 
same quality as of the dreams, viz: good comes, 
out of good and bad out of bad dreams, 

34. No recent occurrence of the soul leaving 
the body can be cited in support of the Hindu 
belief in this matter: but Yogis of yore — nay 
even the Yogi at Ranjit Singh's court some 50 
years ago — could leave the body in the insensible 
state and assume life at option. 

The Mussalmans do not believe in any form of 
transmigration of the soul. 

35. It is stated in the S'astras, that the soul 
of a man immediately after his death becomes 
air-like and remains hung up in the atmosphere. 
If the heirs and successors of the dead do not 
perform the Sradh ceremony and thus pave the 
way of its attaining Heaven, the spirit of the 
dead does mischief to them. But, at any rate, 
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the soul is to remain in this state of vagrancy 
till the first anniversory of the death. After this 
it is to enjoy in heaven or to suffer in hells, 
according as the person to which it last belonged 
did meritorious or vicious acts. The decision rests 
with Yama { = Pluto ) with whom lies the record 
of deeds of all the creatures. The way to hell 
is led by the terrible servants of Yama as that 
to heaven is led by the charioteers of the deity whom 
the departed person worshipped while on earth. 
There are various sorts of torments in store for 
the sinful in hell, light or heavy, according to 
the quality and quantity of the vice, and similarly 
the pious enjoy as much as is due to them on 
account of their merits. After the term of the 
suffering or enjoyment is over the soul is to 
return to the earth again to take birth, the nature of 
which is also determined by the acts of the former life. 
Only those pious persons who obtained Brahma- 
jnan ( knowledge of the Infinite ) or died at Benares 
or had their pinda given at Vishnu’s feet at 
Gaya, never return:— they are dissolved into the 
Infinity. ( These are the popular beliefs which 
do not differ anyway from the Puranic stories. ) 
As to Mahammadans also, the popular belief tallies 
with their sacred books. The souls of the pious 
reside in Allah and those of the sinful in Sijjin. 
These two places lie between the earth and the 
other worlds — heaven and hell. The pious souls 
enjoy the expectation of the infinite pleasures that 
await them after Doomsday, and the sinful ones 
are troubled with thfe gloomy thought of being 
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put to infinite terrors after that day. 

Qn the Doomsday, God in His infinite mercy 
allots infinite joys to the pious and in 
His equally infinite wrath consigns the sinful to 
eternal damnation. There is no re-birth provided 
in the Muhamnaadan faith. 

35. The Hindus believe that the atmos- 
phere is full of spirits — most of which are 

malevolent. People look for protection from 
them to the favour of the deity they worship. 
It is therefore that some sort of deity there is 
in every village. The chief function of the hhut 
therefore is to undo the favourable works of the local 
deities. There are stories heard though, ^ — ■ not much 
now-a-days, of the contest between, the local deity 
and the hhut trying to get possession of a locality, 
and for the same purpose one hhut is believed 
to fall in with another and in the latter case, 

as in human warfare, different sorts of hhuts 

come and take sides with either of the con- 
tending parties. But malevolent though they gene- 
rally are, the hhuts can be propitiated by various 
sorts of offerings at the place which they are 
supposed to haunt. These offerings are called 
dali, and whether or not a duU is accepted can 
be divined by auguries, e. g., the breaking of a twig, 
some unaccounted-for noise, &c. Like Hindu deities, 
the hhuts are subjected to mantras; and in the Tantra 
there are instructions how hhuts can be tamed, 
and made serviceable to man. One who 
can attain such power can heal others affected 
with evil spirits and can also do mischief to his 
enemies through these imaginary agencies. 
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Bhuts are seen in various shapes at places 
believed to be haunted by then. They attack 
persons who might, unwittingly even, commit any 
sort of nuisance at or close by the haunted places or 
come under their ken in a careless or impure state. 
A peom when attacked by a hhut becomes either 
ecstatic or suffer from high fever attended with 
delirium. People then take recourse to the 
village sorcerer fojha) for treatment and he in 
his usual way attends the affected till he is 
cured. 

The Muhammadans also believe in the existence 
and malevolence of hhuts and invoke divine 
assistance to get rid of the baneful influence of 
the hhuts. They think the hhut to be invisible. 

36. People who die a violent death (called 
Apamrityu) or a sudden death, are not looked 
upon as fortunate, and the extraordinary manner 
of their death indicates sin in this or past life. 
Suicides are accursed and are believed to go to the 
worst parts of the hell. Those who die violent or 
sudden deaths are believed mostly to turn ghosts. 
There are people however who think that deaths by 
lightning and by snake-bite lead persons to heaven. 
The sin of a homicide who is punished with hanging 
is believed to be greatly alleviated. Mussalmans 
make no difference between natural death and 
violent or sudden death. 

37. The hhuts enter and leave a body quite 
imperceptibly : but the illness of the person a 
his extraordinary behaviour indicate the possesion 
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of him by a hhut : and when, under the charms of a 
sorcerer or by any other means the hhut is compelled 
to leave the body, it leaves a sign at the bidding 
of the sorcerer — such as the breaking of a bough of a 
tree. 

At nightfall and at day-break, at midday or 
at midnight the bhuts are believed to be in 
motion. Children and females are not allowed 
to go out alone in any place at those moments. 

( See also para 34 ante. ) 

The following is the process how persons pos- 
sessed by hhuts are treated by Mussalmans. A circle 
is described round the affected person with a stick, 
charms being recited at the same time ; a verse from 
the Koran is read over a quantity of mustard oil, 
and a wick smeared with the oil thus charmed is 
burnt and the smoke out of it is thrust into the 
nostrils of the affected person. To the hhut this 
is unbearable and so it speaks through the possessed. 
The sorcerer (Ojha) then asks the hhut his name 
and whereabouts and how he came to have possession 
of the person, and he gives replies. The sorcerer 
then makes the hhut promise in the name of 
Suleman Badshab, the sovereign of hhuts, that it 
would never more enter the body and then, when 
he is satisfied, he cuts the magic circle and the hhut 
goes away. Some substitute Multan king (Asafcetida) 
for mustard oil for besmearing the wick. 

38. Among the Hindus as well as Muham- 
madans a belief prevails that at every time of 
sneezing or yawning the soul might go out and so 
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a person may die. The Hindus therefore say 
*‘Jlba-tistha” (Live and stay ) when anyone sneezes 
and gives three raps with the thumb and mid- 
finger when one yawns, as if it to resuscitate the lan- 
guishing spirit. The Muhammadans .also thank 
Allah ■ by saying “Al haindu lillah” ( thanks to 
the Almighty ) when one sneezes and ‘‘La hiiola 
ola kaola illah bilMie” ( to survive sinful life and 
do good — may only be possible for man through the 
grace of god), when one yawns. 

39. In days of yore Rakshasas were visible to 
the human eye ; but now-a-days they are never 
met with ; their existence, however, is believed in, and 
at the beginning of every religious performance, a 
Brahman would scatter some rice on all sides to 
drive away all sorts of imaginary spirits including 
Rakshasas — who are supposed to prove harmful 
to all good things, Muhammadans also reckon 
Rakshasas among the genii, They believe these 
spirits seek to entice every person and eat him. 
Rakshasas also eat dead bodies and haunt burial 
grounds for this purpose. It is only through God’s 
grace that the angels of Heaven guard the faithful 
from the clutches of these genii, and whenever these 
guards are away from a person on account of his 
impurity or sinfulness or for other reasons, these evil 
spirits decoy him to ruin. 

49. There are innumerable species of imaginary 
spirits named in the Tantras. Those that are 
commonly heard of in Sylhet are the follow- 
ing besides hhuts or spirits par excellence : ~ 

Frets: — the departed souls, so styled tilt the 
first anniversary of the death,— -haunt about their 
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near relatives and Feed bn the oblations “made 
to them by thbir progeny or near relatives. 

D'raMmctdasyiis—are the f)r'ets of Brahmans 
who 'were heirless and sinful on earth. 
They hanker after a pinda (oblation) in their 
name at Gaya, and for this reason would possess 
a rich man and realize what they want before 
leaving him. They haunt big trees. They can be 
propitiated by man and made serviceable to him. 
He has to utter certain mantras and the Dasyu 
comes. Pisachas generally haunt burial grounds 
and other unclean places. 

Ydkshas. — These spirits guard buried treasures. 
If any one can propitiate them he is rewarded 
with riches. 

Jins ( among Mussalmans ) — a class of imaginary 
spirits that try to do mischief to people. 

41. A spirit without a head is called a Kahandha. 
Any one who happens to see such a spirit dies. 

42. Pretas and Pisachas haunt cremation grounds. 
The Muhammadans believe in Rakshasas having a 
gusto for human carcasses that haunt burial 
grounds. 

43. All classes of evil spirits infest moun- 
tains, jungles and ‘trees. Bramhadasyus live 
only in trees. 

44. All sorts of - hhuts may attack a new- 
born child and its mother. But Takrii Takri 
also called Lalasa-Bis^weswara are the pair of 
deties that possess most commonly a newborn 
baby. They are worshipped according to the Tantras 
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i. e. rites accompanied with animal sacrifices and other 
offerings. Bat they are not “fiends” but deities. 

45. The spirit that attacks Mussalman babes is 
called fakrideo, apparently an adaptation of the 
Hindu belief. 

46. A death caused by a tiger or other 
wild beast is also called Apamrityu for which 
see para 36 a 7 ite, 

47. Those women who die at child-birth or during 
menses, are not looked upon as fortunate 
in death, and the special circumstances at their death 
indicate sin in some previous life. But no special 
form is known to be adopted by the soul of a 
woman dying at such times. 

The Mussulmans have no faith in this matter. 

48. No precautions are known to be taken 
by any father at the birth of the child. Only 
if on astrological calculation it be found that 
the child has Pitn-Risti (boding evil for the father), 
then only the father performs ceremonies known as 
Swastyayana (welfare) or S' anti (peace). The 
birth of a son immediately after three daughters 
is looked upon as boding evil to his father. The 
father then feigns as if he has been turned out 
of his house and is 'subjected to contemp- 
tuous treatment (also feigned) from his neighbours. 
This is called Dengu^a and is taken recourse 
to in order to avert the supposed evil. 

49. No belief is entertained in this part of 
the country as to any connections of the bat or 
owl with the spirit of the dead. Indeed the 
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hovering about of a bat over a tree at 
dead of night and the monosyllabic ominous 
hooting of the owl at the same hour of 
the night are sure to create a scare in the 
mind of the ignorant and superstitious. 

50. If the ruins of a house or a cave or 
a mine be deserted by human beings they are believed 
to be haunted by spirits. A treasure-house also 
undergoes the same fate if deserted. Such ruins 
and treasure-houses are haunted by Yakshas. 
People are afraid of going to such places. 


(To he continued,) 


IV. THE ECOildMIC BACKGROUND OF SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. 

By D. N. Majumdbr, m. a., p. k. s. 

When a savage obeys a custom or taboo, for 
example, when he raises a funerary monument 
over his dead relation or inters the bones in the 
family burial ground on the annual bone-burying 
day or observes certain customs during marriage, 
or dreads to violate the tabus of incest, his 
action admits of interpretation in more than one 
way. Some authorities hold that he has a 
deep reverence for tradition and custom and he 
automatically submits to their biddings. His com- 
pliance is slavish, unwitting and spontaneous. There 
is an intuitive method of regulating social conduct 
in savage society which does not disturb the 
social harmony and equipoise. The alleged instinc- 
tive adaptability of the savage has been greatly 
over-estimated by competent anthropologists and 
their verdict of instinctive submission to custom 
in savage society has been seriously challenged 
by Prof. Mallinowski whose researches amongst 
the Melanesians of the Trobriand Island have 
brought to light many significant mental traits 
hitherto undeciphered. 

Social harmony requires willing and spontaneous 
obedience to custom and this is only possible 
when the element of coercion or constraint 
is absent or subordinated to other obvious 
social or moral laws. Reciprocity of conduct is a 

^ Mallinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society, 
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social or moral law which regulates the social be- 
haviour of the savage to a great extent. Prof. 
Mallinowski has shown, that reciprocity , in custom 
is made binding by being made part and parcel 
of a whole system of rnutualities, and, in all the 
manifold . activities of economic order the social 
behaviour of the savage is based on a well-assessed 
give-and-take policy. Religious activities also, 
according to him, display a link in the life-long 
chain of reciprocities. ^ The religious life of primitive 
man in India also supports the contention of Prof, 
Mallinowski, for the savage is actuated by a desire 
of some material gain which invariably results 
from a propitiatoin of higher powers. When he 
offers some sacrifice to a power, he believes that 
this power, when propitiated, will bestow on him 
certain favour which will take the shape of some 
earthly gift, material or mental. The reciprocity 
of conduct carries with it a system of privileges 
and oligations, law and order and is suggested 

by a consideration of an economic utility in 

conduct. 

The savage therefore follows a certain custom 
because be has recognised its practical utility by 
experience or reason. The Muiidas of the Chpta- 
Nagpur Plateau, the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills, 
and the Badagas all observe double funeral. The first 
funeral takes place at death, the other after a 

long interval, — after one year or more, The second 
funeral is more important than, the first, and tlip 
funerals for all deaths in the village take place 
on one day. The Todas of the Nilgm. Hills 

® MaUiwwsli, Crime and Custom m Savage Soaietg. 
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have two ceremonies, one is called Etvainolkedr 
which is performed immediately after death, the 
other is known as Marvainolkedr. The final scene 
in which the relics are burnt and the ashes buried 
takes place before day-break on the morning 
following the Marvainolkedr and is known as the 
Azaramkedr, the name being derived from the 
amram or circle of stones within which the final 
cremation takes place. ® The Badagas also have 
two separate ceremonies, the first is called 
Hasekedu by them and is commonly known as 
the green funeral. ^ The second ceremony which 
comes after an interval is termed Barakedu and 
is described as the dry funeral. The second cere- 
mony of the Todas may be held a month after 
the Etj’ainolkedr or after one full year or more. 
Dr. Rivers says that the Todas have no annual 
ceremony of the dead but from all accounts it 
seems that the ceremony depends on the economic 
condition of the family. After each death amongst 
the Oraons, the corpse is burnt and the bones 
are collected to be ceremonially interred on the 
annual bone-burying day (barbsra day). ® The 
Mundas and the Hos of the Chota-Nagpur Plateau 
also observe this custom but they call it Jangtopa 
and the day when the bones of the Mundas who 
died during the whole year are interred is known 
as the Jangtopa day. 

This second funeral is to all intents and pur- 
poses more important than the first and the funeral 

^ Dr, Eivers, — The Todas. " 

^ Thurston, —57^(5 Tribes and Castes of South India. 

® Roy, S. 0 ., — The Oraons. 
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of all dfeat/hs in tfce community takes place on 
one day. The d&y is generally fixed by the 
council of elders of the village always after the 
harvesting season when their granaries are full 
and they are free from outside economic pursuits. 
If the funeral of every dead- person were to be 
performed immediately after death, the people 
might suffer from econoraie- stress, so the annual 
burial or the second- burial is recognised- as of 
great help to the prihjitive people who can- well 
afford to spend freely after the harvesting season. 
This practical utility in all probability has sug- 
gested the double funeral amongst the JdJurida- 
Dravidian people in India, 

It is true that religious awe is inspired by 
the violation of customary laws in savage society, 
which affects the social solidarity of the group, 
and the spontaneous submission to custom results 
from the religious dtead associated with this 
social behaviour. But the idea of religious dread 
has been of later growth and may be compared 
to the mental outlook of an advanced social group 
which could evolve the ethical doctrines of imper- 
sonal religions or the code of punishment a Hindu 
believes he has to submit to in case of npn- 
compliance with ordinary social laws. It is in 
fact the product of a stage of culture when the 
distinction between sin and crime is eliminated and 
society and religious sanctity are conceived as 
identical realities. Law and order, privileges and 
obligations, mutualities and submission to social 


W/f. Man.inJndia, 

authority tlius derive an additional impetus from 
the , blending of these two culture traits, which 
results in an almost automatic or slavish compliance 
with custom in society. 

'There is another important factor involved in 
this social process— which has been responsible for 
the survival of the custom of double funeral in 
MUnda'Dravidian villages. This custom is still 
found in its pristine form in those villages which 
are mostly inhabited by members of a particular 
tribe or clan. Where there has been intrusion of 
Hindu elements even in the interior of the Chota- 
Nagpur Plateau, the custom has lost much of 
its significance. Where mahajans and other float- 
ing people have entered and settled, the importa- 
tion of capital and the facile credit which it affords, 
has led , to ^ disintegration of the indigenous 
beliefs and practices leading to the substitution 
of the custom by a religious ceremony borrowed 
partly from the code of popular Hinduism. Most 
of the , tribes of Mundari ethnic type, living in 
the. compact area of the Chota-Nfigpur Plateau, 
have preserved up to this day the elements of 
culture which they have inherited from their early 
ancestors though to a certain extent moulded by 
the influence of a changed environment. In Kolhan 
in Singbhum in the Chota-Nagpur Plateau where 
the Hss live under a sort of protective adminis- 
tration, each village is inhabited by members of 
a particular clan and retains to a great extent 
some of the characteristic traits of primitive 
culture which in other zones, due to stress of 
contact with more dynamic elements of culture 
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have lost much of their social or survival valued 
We find even to day in Kolhrm the same system 
of tribal government and a more or less centra- 
lised control under the divisional chieftain as well 
as elected or hereditary clan-chiefs we find 
also the same economic motive which supplies the 
spring of social activities and preserves and 
retains the impress of an archaic culture which 
would otherwise have been thrown into the 
dynamic vortex of cultural miscegenation. 

The institution of village dormitories furnishes 
another example of how the practical utility of 
a custom which has become obsolete in znany 
parts due to a change in economic life, has 
nourished and maintained it inspite of disintegration 
in the indigenous beliefs and practices found 
everywhere. The institution of village dormitories 
or, in other words, the custom of segregating the 
unmarried in savage society is found among most 
of the aboriginal tribes of the Chota-Nagpur Pla-: 
teau, viz, the Mundas, the Hos, the Oraons, the 
Tamarias, the Kharias, etc, some of the tribes of 
the Central Provinces, viz, the Gonds, the 5hui- 
yas etc, most of the Naga tribes of Assam, the 
Aos, the Memis, the Lhotas, the Angamis, the 
Sernas, the Changs, the Konyak tribes of the 
Naga Hills, the Kukis and some of the tribes- 
of Melanesia and Polynesia. The principle of 
segregation is understood and followed in many 
parts of the world, but for our purposes the 
instances above cited will suffice. The Mundas and 


® Dittrict Gaaetter — Singbhuia, 
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the Hos call it _giti-ora, the Oraons call itjonlcerpd 
or dhimhuriu, the Bhuiyas dhcmgarbdsa, the Gonds 
know it by the term gotalgfiar, the Aos and the 
Sernas call it morung, the Merais have two names 
for it, the boys’ dormitory is known as ikhuichi, 
while the girls’ is termed iloichi and the Angaini 
call it hichuki. All young bachelors of a Muncla 
village or told, as it is called, have a fixed 
common dormitory in the house of a Muncla 
neighbour who may have a hut to spare for 

the purpose, Likewise the unmarried girls of 
a village sleep together in the house of a 
childless old Munda couple or in the house of 

a Miinda widow. The girls are taken care of 
by an elderly matron of the village who exer- 
cises a general supervision over their morals. 
The bachelors of an Oraon village must sleep 
together during night in the dhumkUria which 
is generally situated on the outskirt of the 
village. There also a separate house for the 

girls, where the girls pass the night under the 
guardianship of an elderly duenna. In case a 
house is not available for the purpose, the girls 
are distributed among the bouses of widows. The 
Hos also possess two houses, one for the un- 
married boys and the other for the maidens of 
the village. But in many villages, the custom 
is to distribute the girls among the houses of 
widows. Many Gond villages in Chattisgarh and 

the ‘Feudatory States have a large house near the 
village where unmarried youth and maidens collect 
and dance and sing togather at night. Some 


Munda$ and their Country^ S. 0. Koy. 
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villages .possess two, one for the boys and one 
for the girls. In one part of Bastar, all males, 
even the married, must sleep in the common 

house for the eight months of the dry season 
while their wives sleep an their own houses. ** 
The Bhuiyas have the same system as the Ora- 
ons. The bachelors of the village sleep in the 

large house. According to Col. Dalton some 
villages have a house for maidens which they 
occupy without any elderly matron to look after 
them. The unmarried girls of the Aos sleep 
in small houses built for the purpose in twos 
and threes and the unmarried men sleep with 
them Among the Lhota Nagas, every Khel 
(division of a village) possesses one common 
bachelors’ house or morung and many of their 
customs and practices are associated with it. 
‘Tt is the sleeping place of every Lhota boy 
from the time he puts first his c?ao*holder till 

he marries, the rule being only relaxed in the 
case of boys who are allowed to remain at home 
and nurse an ailing and widowed mother, or 

when the house is no longer habitable.” ^ “ In the 

latter case the Lhota boys collect and help in 
reconstructing the house. Anybody absenting 
himself must pay a heavy fine. Among the 
Angarai proper the morung is not always 
resorted to by the bachelors but is used on 
occasions of -ceremonis and gennas. In some 
Memi villages the girls share the same dormi- 

® Russell trlbs aad casts and C. P. 

^ Angami ^^agas — Hutton. 

Lhota Nagas,— Do, 
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tory as the young men. The boys sleep on an 
upper platform, the girls in a lower. It is only 
the Seraa JNagas that do not allow their girls 
to live in the dormitories. The boys may 
frequently collect and dance and sing in the 
morungs but it is not obligatory that they 
should sleep in the dormitories at night. ^ ^ 

The customs and observances connected with 
the dormitories are many and varied and are 
determined by the stage of culture of the tribe. 
People who are near urban centres are gradually 
giving up these practices. Those that did not 
possess separate houses for the girls are setting 
up girls’ dormitories. Amongst the Aos who 
seldom possessed separate houses for the girls, 
the Christian villages have lately resorted to a 
girls’ dormitory with an aged dame in charge, 
A detailed description of the social, economic 
and magico-religious observances in Oraon dormi- 
tories is to be found in S. C. Roy’s monograph 
on the tribe. Col. Dalton also gives a short 
account of the same in his Ethnology of Bengal. 
He writes that the Oraoiis have a regular 

system of fagging in the dhumhuria. The smaller 
boys serve those of larger growth, shampoo their 
limbs, comb their hair and so on and they are 
sometimes subjected to severe discipline to ‘make 
men’ of them. Where the boys and girls share 
the same dormitory as amongst the Gonds, the 
part of the small boys is played by the girls. 
As soon as the girls enter the gotalghar after 
supper, they are to bow to the Sirdar or captain 
1 1 


Serna Nagas. — Do, 
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of the dormitory after which each girl takes 
a hoy, combs his hair aad massages his hands 
and arms to refresh him. They then sing and 
• dance together till late at night when they get 
tired and retire to their bed. The members of 
a dormitory after they find admission to the 
house serve in a number of ways the villagers 
who have occasion to ask for their help. They 
help the villagers during the busy agricultural 
season in all their operations, assist them in 
constructing their huts, look after their comforts, 
take care of their guests and participate in the 
annual hunt. Primitive society in India as 
elsewhere is characterised by an absence of a 
hierarchy of economic organisation. That economic 
interdependence as found among the castes in 
India is practically unknown among most of the 
tribal people. On the other hand we find a 
self-sufficing economic aggregate, where there is 
hardly any division of labour and the social 
solidarity of the members makes possible an 
orderly organisation of economic life without 
evolving a complicated process of social formation 
which culminates in the institution of functional 
castes. Again the absence of a ‘ well-assessed 
division of labour in primitive society, leads to 
the disappearance of hereditary skill or technique 
which favours the formation of artisan classes 
or guilds, so that spontaneous co-operation in 
domestic and economic life becomes essential. 
The dormitory house therefore affords the training 
ground for .educating the children of the village 
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in all matters relating to social and economic 
life of the tribe, so that they may participate 
in all activities of social or economic order. 

In Bastar, the Good boys have a regular 
organisation, their captain being called Sirdar and 
the master of the ceremonies Kotwar while there 
are other officials bearing the designations of 
state officers. The Oraons also have a siinilar 
organisation and the captain known as dhdngar 
mahsto has an acknowledged position among the 
village officials, The roots of political organi- 
sation are to be traced to these dormitories 
which are characterised by a group solidarity, 
seldom parallelled by any other, social institiition 
either primitive or advanced. The dhumhuria 
fraternity, remarks Col. Dalton, are under the 
severest penalties bound down to secrecy in regard 
to all that takes place in their dormitory and 
even girls are punished if they dare tell 
stories, They are not allowed, to join in the 
dances till the offence is condoned and it is 
the severest punishment that can bo imagined 
by a girl. The girls, otherwise very frank, will 
withdraw as soon as questions regarding their 
dormitories are put to them. Nothing makes a 
Naga girl look more, distressed than a single 
question on their morung life. Dr., Hutton, 
describing the discipline of the Memi dormitories, 
remarks that publicity is probably an efficient 

la and CmUi 0. P. by KusselL 

Tlm Ormns^ — S. G. Koy. 

Daltpp, — Eth'Bplogy .and 
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bar to flirtation. The social solidarity found in 
the dormitories reflects to a great extent on the 
tribal life and thus accounts for the spontaneous 
discipline that characterises the conduct of primi- 
tive life. 

The essential requisites of a dormitory are the 
musical instruments of the villagers, the weapons 
of offence and defence used by the members of 
the house, the trophies or ensigns of the tribe 
and some mats which are required by the inmates 
to sleep on and which, among certain tribes, are 
prepared and supplied by the girls of the village. 
The Aos and the Konyak tribes hang heads taken 
from human beings during head-hunting exeursions 
in their morungs or in the house of their chief, 
while the heads of animals killed in chase are 
always put on in the morung. Among the 
Angami Nagas, when the bridegroom comes to the 
viliiage, he has to put up in the morung on the 
first night. Th© ohang Nagas use the dormitory 
as a place of seclusion during the period a man 
is regarded as gennct, for violating a social custom. 

This institution of social segregation has been 
traced to different sources by various anthropolo- 
gists and the widely divergent conclusions arrived 
at go to show the importance of this institution. 
It is in fact a product of primitive culture and 
the very existence of this institution in societies 
which have greatly modified their attitude towards 
life in the light of present day civilisation may 
be traced to an appreciation of utility which it 


10 
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provides. It has been suggested by some autho- 
rities that this custom of social segregation of the 
unmarried has arisen from local exogamy which 
forbids marital relation within the members of the 
same village. The theory does not hold good 
because we have instances to adduce that . in many 
tribes the question of separation does not arise. 
Where there is only one house for both boys 
and girls, the idea of avoidance could not have 
led to the introduction of the custom. Ifrom 
Assam we learn that the separation of the sexes 
has been an after-thought and is a product of 
comparatively higher culture. Christian examples 
to a certain extent and Hindu influences to an 
appreciable extent have worked the change in 
their angle of vision. Almost all the tribes who 
possess dormitories, allow great liberty to the 
women; and slips of morality so long as they are 
confined to the tribe are scarcely heeded. Within 
the tribe, writes Sir Herbert Eisley, the idea of 
sexual morality seems hardly to exist and the 
unmarried Oraons are not far removed from the 
condition of modified promiscuity which prevails 
among many of the Australian tribes, This 
is perhaps an exaggerated statement of the actual 
conditions prevailing in the tribaldom, but some 
such license^ is allowed at , stated times after periods 
of sex inhibition forced upon the primitive man 
by strenuous outdoor life. 

The position of women among the Nagas, so 
far as morality is . concerned, may be summed up 

Risley,— 2Vi6s and Castes of' Bengal, 
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in the following lines of Dr. Hutton: “While the 
Ao girl is bound to admit men to the girls’ 
house at night, chastity before marriage prevails 
among the Sernas, where the marriage price of a 
girl is raduced at least by 50% by the fact of 
her having had an intrigue. The Angamis would 
seem to fall somewhere between the Ao and the 
Sernas, for while separate girls’ dormitory does 
not exist in Angami villages, though they are 
found in Memi villages, girls are not looked after 
with the same jealousy as that with which a 
Sema girl is watched until her marriage”. 

Where the boys and girls sleep in the same 
dormitory, sexual license must be carried to 
a great extent. Mr. Davies, speaking of the 
Nagas generally says,— “I should say that it was 
very . rare for a girl not to have at least one 
lover.” Among the Gonds the married boys often 
sleep in the common house and, as it is improper 
and impious to have sexual intercourse in one’s 
own house, the Maria Gonds retire to the dormi- 
tories when occasion arises. This custom according 
to Russell is* due to the belief that if a Maria 
Gond performs sexual intercourse with his wife in 
his own house it would be an insult to the 
goddess of wealth who lives in the house and the 
elfect would be to drive her away. ^ " Sexual 
intercourse was practised as a physiological neces- 
sity even where it was not regarded as essential 
to procreation. The belief ascribed to the Maria 
Gonds must be an unusual development of their 

1 ® Sema If affas, —Hutton. 

^ '• Bussell , — Tribes and Castes of ilie Central jP^ovinces. 
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psychic life in recent years. Even where the boys 
and the girls of a village do not occupy the same 
dormitory and the maidens sleep in a separate 
house under the guardianship of an elderly duenna, 
the girls 6nd their way to the bachelors’ hall and 
in many villages sleep there. 

The origin of this institution which plays so 
important a part in the tribal life of the people 
may be traced to a conception of utility from 
social and economic points of view. This institu- 
tion has originated in hunting communities and 
even now those tribes that possess this institution 
are hunting tribes or have recently given up that 
role. The forest and the chase supply them with 
most of their daily necessities. The Nagas are 
even now head-hunters and every year they are 
said to kill a number of human beings to suit 
their magioo-religious ideas. Although the aborigi- 
nal tribes of the Chota-Nagpur plateau and the 
Central Provinces have taken to agriculture as a 
means of livelihood, the hunting and predatory 
life finds expression in the annual hunt and 
mimetic dances depicting their former life. Besides, 
these tribes are all sparing in the matter of 
construction of huts. Each family generally has 
but one hut with a single room where everything 
serving its domestic needs is kept. It is a bed 
room as well as a store. They cook their food 
and sit ordinarily on the verandah which is a 
.raised floor two to three feet wide. The house 
is sometimes made of bamboo matting plastered 
with mud and has a thatched roof. 

Now, when the tribes were in a bunting stage, 
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they pitched their temporary sheds near jungles 
which were infested with ferocious beasts of prey. 
These had to be guarded against and so, it may 
be presumed, an outer house was made where 
the ablest hunters of the tribe lived. When 
occasion arose they fought with the beasts, the 
women, children and old people living safe behind 
them. The origin of these bachelors’ houses may 
be traced to these outer houses while the dormi- 
tories for girls arose from a different economic 
motive. Each family has one house where the 
master and mistress sleep with all their children. 
When the children grow up this arrangement 
cannot be adhered to, for the girls must be 
removed and this is done by setting up separate 
houses for all the girls of the village to 
sleep in, and where the hut cannot be made the 
girls are distributed amongst the widows of the 
village who may keep them in their rooms during 
the night. The boys are removed to the dormi- 
tories as soon as they attain a certain age. 

In some tribes the prestige and sanctity of the 
institution derive additional support from the 
architectural skill with which the bachelors’ hall 
is generally constructed, for much of the resources 
of the young tribesmen are expended to build a 
pretentious habitation for the tribal manhood. 

The sexual liberty enjoyed by the young girls 
of the tribes referred to 'above before their marriage, 
is to a large extent due to the custom of 
separating the bachelors and maidens of the village. 
Were the girls to remain in their fathers’ house 
there would be some sort of check on their 
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raovements and the sexual license enjoyed by 
them and tacitly recognised by the tribe would 
be much circumscribed. 

An analysis of beliefs and rites reveals the economic 
importance of social Institutions. There are societies 
which regard marriage as more important than 
the results of matriracny, there are societies again 
which regard results as more sacred than the 
ceremony. The more primitive the society the 
greater is the consideration for the results or the 
economic benefits arising out of marriage. The 
Hindu conception of marriage for the purposes 
of reproduction can thus be taken as an earlier 
view where the results are more important than 
the actual union, the consummation is not in 
mating but in reproduction ; this is the explana- 
tion of the popular conception that the son frees 
the father from eternal damnation. Economic 
benefits are also regarded as of greater importance 
than the mating itself, and this is perhaps the 
reason why we find disparity of age between hus- 
band and wife in primitive society, where wife is 
sometimes older than the husband. Even among 
the cultivator class in certain Provinces, the wife 
is generally older than the husband. 

The idea of economic benefit is responsible for 
the custom of bride price, which has been respon- 
sible for many of the ills the primitive people 
suffer from. If marriage is for economic value, 
the woman must be sold, for the supply must 
adjust itself to the demand and the result is 
a high bride-price, leading to its eoncommittant 
evils, permanent celebacy, promiscuity, lax mora- 
lity, divorces etc. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. DIFFERENCES IN CUSTOM BETWEEN THE 
HOS AND THE MUNDAS IN THE 
SINGBHUM DISTRICT. 

Rev. W, L. Singh who is a native of Singbhum, 
states that the difference in the customs of the 
Mundaris in Singbhum and the Hos is as follows: — 

Burial. — The Hos burn their dead in their house- 
yard ( racha ) and nest day they bring a branch of the 
^ipul {Ficus Indica) and pour water on the branch and 
then sprinkle the ashes with water from the branch. 
The bones then show, and they pick up bones 
indiscriminately (that is, you cannot say for cer- 
tain to what part of the body the bones belong) 
and put them into a new earthen vessel, which 
they hang on their finda. Then they fix a day 
and invite relations and friends, and make a 
bamboo-house on the day fixed and take the bones 
in front of that house, dancing and beating drums. 
Wherever the man had his paddy fields or gdra 
field and Tcdlom (Tchalih&n) they take the bones 
again, and thence to the sasan ( burial ground ) in 
the middle of village or near their village, making 
lamentation. 

The Mundaris do not burn in their courtyard^ 
but take the body out of the village to the burning 
place of the village ( not of the hili or sept only ), 
They pick up the bones that day and take them 
home and after certain days, with lamentation and 
beating of drums, bury in their sasUn. 
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Among Hos, hargUri ( burial of the bones ) is 
allowed in any village, but among Mundaris is 
only allowed if the deceased belongs to the village 
hili ( the sept of the founders of the village ) : among 
Hos any one can set up a sasandiri ( burial-ground- 
stone) and among Mundaris only the village Wi. 

Marriage. — Marriage price in the Kolhan is 
very heavy, — money and 30 pairs of bullocks. Among 
Mundaris, some pay bullocks but all money. 

“Hos drag women away from dancing place 
which the Mundaris don’t do”. 

When Hos see a snake pass, a -tree fall or 
hear a jackal call, the marriage is off completely, 
but when they see other Jess evil omens, the two 
parties meet at a boundary (siwdna) of two villages, 
each bringing a red cock and sacrifice it to Singbonga, 
then the marriage goes on. Among the Mflndaris 
the marriage is off if there is any bad omen 
at all. 


T. S. Macpherson, C. I. E,, I. C. S. 

( Jfihdge^ Fatm High Court:) 



II, ON THREE RECENT INSTANCES OP 
SELF-MUTILATION FOR PROPITIATING 
TWO GODDESSES AND A GOD. 

( A simple offering has been defined to be any- 
thing which is devoted to the service of a deity. 
It may be either an altar, a slave, a garment or 
a jewel. It may also include either blood from 
the body of a devotee or any of his limbs such 
as the head or the hand or the tip of the tongue 
after it has been lopped off from his body). 

In Bengal whenever a person suffers from a 
disease, his or her mother makes a vow that, on 
his or her recovery from it, she would offer to 
the Goddess Kali, blood from her own breast. In 
his well-known article on ^‘Human Sacrifice in 
Ancient Indio!^ which was published in ‘‘TJve Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal” Vol. XLV. 
pp. 76. ff.. Dr. Kajendra Lala Mitra has stated 
that, on his recovery from a serious attack of 
disease, his mother offered to the afore* mentioned 
goddess, blood from her own breast. 

In the northern part of the Central Provinces 
of India, the offering, to the fire, ©f blood taken from 
the little finger of the sacrificial victim, serves as 
a substitute for the sacrifice of the whole human 
being. This fact was brought to light during the 
trial of a case of ritual murder which occured in 
the year 1905 in a small village named Satpara 
in the District of Damoh in the same province. 

* Vide the article on “The Little Finger" in “Man in India!' 
Vol. III. p. 190. 

A. * 
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In ray paper “On A Recent Instance of Human 
Sacrifice from the Central Provinces of India” which 
has been published in “The Journal of the Anthro- 
pological- Society of Bombay” Vol. XIII. 

I have shown that in the ease of a human 
sacrifice which was offered in December, 1924, some 
blood taken from the little finger of the sacrificed 
girl Rukman was at first put upon a piece of 
bread and then offered to the goddess Kali. But 
as this d;id not prove efficacious for curing the 
boy Dachhman’s illness, the girl was sacrificed 
subsequently. 

Then we come to the practice of self-mutilation 
wherein, under the influence of religious fervourr, 
men have cut off their heads or other limbs and 
then offered up the severed members as sacrifices 
to their tutelary deities. The prevalence of this 
helief is illustrated by a remarkable case which 
occurred on the 20, th March 1913 in the Nimar 
district of the Central Provinces of India. In 
this case, an illiterate peasant became a Sadhic 
and stationed himself in a temple, where he listened 
to frequent recitations of legends from the Rama' 
yana and the Mahabharata, Now one of the 
legends which appealed to the spiritual side of 
his nature most strongly and stirred up, either 
him, keen religious fervour, went on to say that, 
on sevei’al occasions, the demon King Ravana had 
made an offering of his own head to the God 
Siva and that on each of those occasions, the 
decapitated head had been miraculously restored to 
the headless trunk. This stimulated his imagina- 
tion to such a pitch that, on the above-mentioned 
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day, he cut off his left hand with a hatchet 
and offered up the lopped off arm as a sacrifice 
to the god Siva. The deluded victim of this 
hallucination subsequently appeared before the priest 
in charge of the temple and showed him the 
bleeding stump of his hand, whereupon first aid 
was rendered to him and he was then removed 
to the hospital whence be is reported to have 
departed nobody knew where, * 

A similar instance of self-mutilation for offering 
the lopped-off portion of the devotees body to a 
goddess, under the influence of religious fervour, 
recently occurred at Cawnpore in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh on Monday the 
10th August 1925, as will appear from the follow- 
ing account thereof, which has been published in 
the Bengali Daily News-Paper “Nayah" of Saturday 
the 30th Srabana 1332, B. S. (15th August, 1925). 
iTT^^ 1 

dejr? 

xra gifeniN i :io^ gimf ?mT- 

^ WUT »i5Rfe anfiirar ^ 

fSrifT twni ^ UTiT i mw: 

•gm UTOU "sflftm ^ ’sni i flR»§ etrfit 

’?ft ^ I ^ ^eTT? wit tT§ 

^ wfsgr HT^ ’fn i 

^ % a:%, UH’^nir 

wr^wrar Hwt gtfon srr rragrar t 

llfsg?: Igt ^ I msRWt 

<*•» . ’"V . 

trrfm * 

* See my article entitled ^^The Folh4ore of the Headless Man in 
Worth Bihar^^ in The> Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay^ YoL X. p. 499. 
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English Translation. 

The offering by a devotee of [his lopped-oft'] 
tongue to the Mother-Goddess. 

The Hindi newspaper “Svatantra” has given 
publicity to the undermentioned strange news which 
has been received from Cawnpore: — “On Monday 
the 10th August (1925) a man ivent to the temple 
of the goddess Tapesivarlfat Cawnpore) and after 
cutting of the tip of his tongue with a sharpened 
knife, presented it as an offering at the feet of 
the Mother-goddess lapeswarj, Blood flowed in 
streams from his mouth. Inspite of this, he 
remained unperturbed. On hearing the news of 
this incident, thousands of people flocked to the 
court-yard of the temple. They tried to remove 
the man from the temple. But he said that until the 
goddess Kali would reunite [the tongue], he would not, 
on an account, leave the temple and go else- 
where. The man is .still lying in the court-yard 
of the temple”. 

I am inclined to think that the same causes which 
prompted the Sildhu at Nimar to cut off his 
hand and to present it as an offering to God 
Siva, also had actuated the devotee at Cawnpore 
to cut oft’ the tip of his tongue to present it to 
the goddess Tapeswari. The constant reading of 
the legend in the Ramayana which describes that 
the demon King Ravana, on several occasions 
cut off his own head and offered it to the God 
Siva and that the di capitated head was immediately 
reunited with his trunk, must have also stimulated 
the imagination and the religious fervour of the 
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Sddhu at Cawnpore, and prompted him to cut 
off the tip of his tongue and to offer it to the 
goddess Tapeswarl under the delusion that the 
goddess would reunite the lopped-off tip with the 
rest of his tongue. 

Another instance of self-capitation has recently 
occurred in a village named Takargudu near 
Junagada in Kathiawar, It is reported that a 
man named Chelabhai Patel who was of very 
devout worshipper of the god siva, performed the 
worship of his tutelary deity and then after cutting 
off his own head, presented it as an offering to his 
deityship, as will appear from the following account 
which has been published in the Bengali news- 
paper “Dainik Basumati” of Friday the 18th 
Bhadra, 1332 B, S. ( the 4th Sept. 1925 ) ; — 

fs!ci|fwr I 

3^fT %5n ftra wwi im 

frtrgK Mtc a an: 

wJig# iratm ^ firsr wwra 

gfiftar nut trfemflfar, ^ 

ufemwTW franrt 'train: 

wftff cufira I fwarwrB wergi ^an: g?TJT% 

1w?r 9R^igi% ’s^g# nfeinf^ : — sgrfir ir 

• •>v *-s C ^^■... '*N **% 

nBfaernc OTT ^Rmr qRlT qRT*r mr 

^ifw 

gifeim I 

English Traslation. 

Self-decapitation before the deity Siva. 
Junagada, (Thursday), the 27th August 1928. 
On Monday last (the 24th August 1928) in a 
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village named Takarguda, a man named Chelabhai 
Patel who was a very devout worshipper of the 
God S'iva, performed the woreship of the deity 
( Siva ) at 5 A. M. in the morning, with due rites 
and ceremonies in the presence of several persons 
and after doing his obseianee to his deityship, 
cut off his own head, and placed it (as an offering) 
before the image of S'iva, As soon as this news 
spread all round, thousa,nds of people flocked in 
to see this sight. Before cutting off his own 
head, the devotee had written on a piece of paper 
the following words and had placed it before his 
deityship. “I have done nothing wrong in this 
world and I have nothing to fear. 1 have, with my 
heart full of devotion to my deity, cut off my head 
with my own hands and .have made an offering 
of it to the god S'iva”. 

I am of opinion that in this case also,, the 
devotee must have been influenced by the legend 
which narrates that the demon king Ravana of 
Lanka used to cut off his own head and to 
make an offering of the decapitated head to the 
God S'iva, who instantly caused it tobe reunited 
with his own devotee’s body. But the news from 
Janagada does not state whether the devotee in 
this case also laboured under the hallucination 
that by the grace of his tutelary deity, his 
decapitated head would be rejoined to his body. 

A third instance has recently occured in the 
temple of the goddess Kali at Kalighat near 
Calcutta. In this instance also, the devotee while 
worshipping the goddess Kali suddenly took out 
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a ^Azor and cut his own windpipe with it. It is 
stated that he did this act of self-mutilation in 
the hope of obtaining the favour of the goddess 
Kali and thereby attaining salvation. Though he 
subsequently stated before the trying magistrate 
at Alipore that he had done this deed with a 
view to free himself from the excruciating ailment 
of colic pain from which he had been suffering 
since a long time past, I am inclined to think 
that this subsequent statement is an after-thought 
and that he actually out his own windpipe for 
the purpose of obtaining the goddess Kali’s favour 
so that he might attain salvation. The interesting 
details of this third instance will appear from the 
undermentioned items of news which appeared in 
the Bengali Daily newspaper, ‘‘The Dainih Basu- 
mati” of 16th and 29th January 1226 : — 

yrjRBanr ^ ^ 

’59! 3r!T ^Tr9i wfeHrS’c 

irasnS uririi ^ 

iTH 5^*= ^ ^ 
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Ef^qi^ I 5inyT^ t 
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#tafafa t cnwrt 

SIT I * 

* Yide, 5%fl Xl(dmk BdstmaM, oi 29tli January, (1926). ( 15th 
Magh. 1332, B. S- Friday ). 
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English Translation. 

Attempt at Suicide in the Temple of the 

, Goddess Kali. 

Imprisonment of the accused. 

The readers ( of this news-paper ) are aware that, 
a few days ago, a man named Tekari Goala 
attempted to commit suicide in the temple of the 
Goddess Kali, at Kalighat. Eor this [offence], he 
had been placed on trial before Khan Saheb Abdul, 
Police Magistrate of Alipore. The hearing of this 
case was finished on the 28th January last (1926), 
The Magistrate sentenced him to three weeks’ 
simple imprisonment. The accused stated before 

the court that he had been suffering from (colic) 
pain from a long time and that he did not know 
under what circumstances he committed the deed 
on the day of occurence, as he was suffering from 
excruciating pain. 

nD 

^TOBTtfsTcr dttr^rwit gtns fwt i t 

gtrerC 'f ?§ 5r^ Tg t rffi ggT i a 3nr rrfOT 

ffs| jgr qtfts 

gif%T grfOT wfen ■%% i 

HTfiT rTROT qrni i qrarrar ^fisrqi «t 

fawt SBITOI: SJlTO I 

m war "fJ! gfqrar wsf gftq f if s i 

arar sni' I wraira wsmi ^ 

nwar i ^fgxntn% arsw i * 

* Vide, The Dainik Bamrnti of 16tli January 1926. ( 2ad Magh 
1332 B. S. ). 
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English Translation. 

A Great Sensation in the Goddess-Mother’s 
Teinple at Kalighat. 

Cutting the windpipe with a Kazor in the hope of 
Attaining Salvation. 

A horrible incident unexpectedly took place at 
the Goddess-mother Kalr’s temple at Kalighat on 
Friday, the 15th January (1926). On that day, 
many pilgrims, who had come from the mofussil 
on account of the solar- ecclipse, were assembled 
(at the temple). An dderly up-country Hindu, while 
worshipping the Goddess, at the temple suddenly 
took out a razor and cut his own windpipe with 
it. The courtyard of the temple welterd with (his) 
blood. Seeing this, the other pilgrim’s became 

dumb-founded with fear and astonishment and 

stood motionless, As this act was done in a trice, 
nobody could prevent that person from doing 
it. It is reported that the man cut his own 

windpipe with a razor in the hope of attaining 

salvation. The man has been sent to the hospital 
for treatment. * * 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, 

M. A,, S. L. 


* * This paper was read before the Section of Anthropology of the 
thirteenth Session of the Indian Science Congress, held at 
Bombay in January, 1926, and has been subsequently 
modified and enlarged. 
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riL A JUANG CEREMONY. 

On the 16 th of January 1928 at Kan tala in 
Pal Lahara, a ceremony was performed by Mani, 
my instructor in Juang, so that I might learn 
the Juang language with ease. On the previous 
evening I had promised to pay him some money 
to be spent in giving offerings to the Juang gods, 
and he made this the occasion of sending a specific 
prayer on my behalf. 

The articles used were the following : — 

(1) About a seer of sun-dried rice, recently 
washed and still wet (dhdta), 

(2) a small quantity of powdered turmeric 
■'(migsUng), 

■ (3) Two young black cocks (senkoe), 

(4) a burning piece of wood and incense 
(islayet and dhurd), 

(5) a leaf-cup which had been turned into 
a lamp by placing a cotton- wick steeped in castor- 
oil in it, 

(6) an axe (hadisa), 

{7} the drums of the majang (Cfaangu), 

(8j a small quantity of cow-dung. 

The ceremony — 

Mani, who was to perform the ceremony, had 
eaten nothing since morning. He bathed and put 
on clean clothes in order to perform the ceremony, 
A small piece of ground in front of the bachelors’ 
dormitory had been previously cleansed and be- 
smeared with cowdung. When I arrived there, 
mani came out of the dormitory and stood in 
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front of the house facing east. He held the lamp 
in his palms and lifting it towards the Sun said, — 

Satynjemto masike tale Bfihasindari upare 

Truth just as you are below Bahasindari above 

dharmadevata bdhure ning dagatuinge 
Dharma god to this gentleman our language (?) 
smnuisere. Begahegi merane tliarare. 

soon bring the language. 

Translation—O Brihusindari (the goddess of the 
earth), who art below, and O Dharmadevata (the 
god of righteousness), who art above— (you two) 
who art the same as truth (be witnesses or I 
pray unto thee), bestow unto this gentleman [the 
gift of] our language. Bring it unto him soon. 

Then he sat on the ground and drew three 
lines on the ground, besmeared with cowdung, 
by means of the powdered turmeric. The lines 
were about a foot in length and from to 
2 inc'hes apart. Then, while uttering the following 
sentences, he placed altogether nine balls of rice- 
offering to the deities worshipped by the tribe. 
There were three offerings on each line, 

(1) Gala BudMmbudhi paisenu. 

Well, Budhambudhjj take it. 

(2) Budhamhudha pdisensmde. 

Bndhambudha, you take it. 

(3) Busiard, (%mde paisena. 

Rusiani, you take it. 

(4) Tale Bahasindari, rmde paisend. 
Below (in the earth) Bahasindari, you take it. 

(5) Upare Dharmadehata, amde paisena. 
Alone (in the skyb Dharmadevata, you take it. 
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(6) Gala Pitusani, amde foyena. 

Well, Pitasani, you take it. 

( 7 ) Patrasaranl, dmde puyena. 

Patrasarani, you take it. 

(8) Lakshmi devata, amde puyena. 

Lakshrai goddess, you take it, 

(9) Jeteke Budhariki^ gdta Babuke th&rare 

All those deities, well to the gentleman language, 

medenchenate, uplie payesena ete. 
give, you too take it. 

Translation — Well Budhambudhi, take it. 
Budhambudha, take it. 

Rusiani, take it. 

Thou Bahasindari, who art below (in the earth), 

take it. 

Thou Dharmadevata, . who art above (in the sky) 

take it. 

Well Pitasani, you take it. 

Pitvasarani, you take it. 

(And) all those remaining (referring to the spirits 
of the ancestors), bestow unto this gentleman our 
language, you [all] take it. 

While making the offerings with his right hand, 
Mani kept his left hand touching the elbow of 
the right in a pose of reverence. When the offer- 
ing was over, one of the cocks was set amidst 
the balls of rice, and Mani spoke to it to eat the 
offerings in the name of the above deities. When 
it began to peck at the rice, Mani was satisfied 
that the offerings had been accepted. 

Then he caught hold of the bird, plucked a 
few feathers from its neck and put them in the leaf- 
cup serving as the lamp. Then the head was 
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severed by being pressed on the axe, which was 
held edge upwards on the ground by means of 
the foot- The head was placed on the rice facing 
the priest. The body was there picked up and 
some blood sprinkled on the drums (changu) of 
the dormitory, which had been placed on the 
verandah immediately in front of the spot where 
the worship was taking place. Then the body 
was thrown aside. The second black cock was 
treated in a similar manner, and this ended the 
the ceremony. 

There was feast in the village after the 
worship. 

A note on the Juang pantheon. — It would appear 
from a perusal of the formulas of worship that 
LsJcshmi, one of the Hindu deities, has been in- 
corporated in the Jufmg pantheon, Rusiani is 
properly speaking of feminine Ris. The tradition goes 
that a long time ago some Ris and his wife 
came to the forests in Juaug-land and accepted 
the fruits and roots which the Jurmgs offered to 
them. From that time onward, the Ris or his wife 
has become a deity worshipped by the Jurmgs. 
The word Pitasani in Oriya means a female 
malignant ghost and is equivalent to Petni ia 
Bengali, Dharmadevata is supposed to be the good 
god of righteousness who resides in the Sun. 
Budhwmbudha and Budhambudhi are however the 
supreme god-heads. 


Nirrnal Kurnat Bose, M.A, 


INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Id the April (1930) number of Man, Mary 
Levin, concludes her paper on “Mummification and 
Cremation in India”. She opines that the object 
of Mummification in ancient India was to render 
the body fit to be offered in the flames by render- 
ing it “sacrifieially pure by the removal of all 
foul matter”, and that of the subsequent crema- 
tion was “to give the body a share of the universal 
life of the sun?^ and thus make it immortal. 
“Mummification restores the body ; cremation 
revitalizes it”, “The bodies of the dead in India 
were mummified that they might be long pre- 
served. They were cremated that they might 
become reanimated. Both processes were believed 
to be essential for the attainment of immortality”. 

In Man for May (1930), Dr. J. H. Hutton, 
in a note on “Naga Chank Ornaments of South 
Indian Afllnities” mentions the use of the chank 
shell as a bracelet worn on the wrist among cer- 
tain Konyak Nagas, particularly in Nokphang in 
the unadministered area. The columella of the 
shell is cut away as among certain parts of 
South India. 

In the same number of Man, K. de B. Cod- 
rington in a paper on “The Archseology of Indian 
Sectarianism” adduces evidence to show that the 
sculpture with which a Hindu temple is adorned 
is no eriterian of its sect, at least in the early 
Medieval Period (iith and 6th centuries A. D.), and 
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that ‘'there are even grounds for suggesting that 
sectarianism had not yet come into being, at least 
as the later Sanskrit texts portray it, and as we 
understand it now”. 

In “Folk-Lore” for March, (1930), Prof. Henry 
Balfour in a paper “Concerning Thunderbolts,” 
mentions an interesting instance of a ground stone 
celt (“thunder-stone”) regarded by the Ao Nagas 
of village Tangratsu in the Naga Hills as still 
dangerous and capable of causing disaster instead 
of averting it. The Ao Naga who had found it 
kept it presumably for luck, but, contrary to 
expectations, daring the first year of possession 
the owner’s field-house was blown down, and in 
1928 his house was struck by lightening. This 
destructive activity of the “thunderbolt” was con- 
sidered to be due to a curious reddish streak 
running across the celt and regarded as indicating 
the lightening itself. The celt was sent by Dr. 
t). H. Hutton to the Pitt Rivers Museum and, 
curiously enough, “during the November gale of 
1928 a large portion of the Museum roof was 
blown off!” Mr. Balfour gives another instance 
of faith in the mysterious potency of an Indian 
“thunderbolt” as follows: “It was mentioned to me 
by Dr. J. H, Hutton, who, in spite of several 
attempts, has failed to acquire it from its owner 
an elderly Naga of intemperate habits who seta 
great store upon the celt. On the day following 
an orgy of drinking, he sits licking his ‘thunder- 
bolt' in full reliance upon its peculiar efficiency 
for cooling his burning tongue”. 
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In the Journal and Proceedings oj the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. XXV, 1929, No. 1, (issued 
April, 1930) Dr. J. H. Hutton contributes an 
“Outline of Chang Grammar” together with a 
Vocabulary, Dr. Provash Chandra Basu describes 
the Head-dress of the Hill-Tribes of Assam, Prof. 
Kalipada Mitra writes on the “Originals and 
Parallels of Some Santal Polk Tales”, Prof. D. 
N. Majumbar contributes a paper on ‘‘Race and 
A daptibilities*’, and Dr. Probhash Chandra Basu 
writes on “The Anthropometry of the Bhuiyas of 
Mayurbhanj", and Dr. J. H. Hutton and Mr. J, 
P. Mills contribute an illustrated article on the 
“Ancient Monoliths of North Cachar”. 

In the Jowmal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for March (1930), Prof. L. V. 
Ramaswami Iyer contributes an article on “Pros- 
semy and Eesemy in Dravidian”. 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly for March 
(1030), Prof. Jean Przyluski writes a most 
interesting note on ‘‘Pre-Dravidian and Proto- 
Dravidian” in which referring to his own previous 
suggestions that “the Mundas had superimposed 
themselves in India upon a black population, 
wherefrom the present Dravidians originated”, and 
that “the ptlfs should be at the base of the cult 
of the black aborigines, while the animal sacri- 
fices might have been introduced by the over- 
running Mundas”, writes as follows : “If my point 
of view be correct, the present Dravidians, 
allthough they may be of mixed blood, had for 
their distant ancestors the black people of the 
Deccan. Also, as far as one can trace their 
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history, these were already established in India; 
one cannot therefore speak of a Dravidian invasion 
and the terra Pre-Dravid; an has no meaning in 
the present state of our knowledge. If one wishes 
to name the aborigines, who, before any contact 
with the Mundas, spoke the Dravidian dialects, 
I propose to call them Proto-Dravidians, The 
term does not pre-judge the question whether the 
population there designated was ethnically homoge- 
neous or heterogeneous —purely Austroloid, or 
composed of many elements. Therefore we can arrive 
at the following scheme: Proto-Dravidian ; Munda ; 
Indo- Aryan”. Dr. Przyluski thinks that “the Pre- 
Dravidian theory is out of date, that the Kols 
or Mundas are posterior to the Proto-Dravidians, 
and that the term ‘Pre-Dravidian’ is not scienti- 
fically based upon a real fact”. He identifies the 
Pulindas or Kulindas of ancient Sanskrit literature 
with the Kols or Mundas. Says he, “To the abori- 
gines with dark skin, the primitive ancestors of 
the Dravidians, were superposed the conquering 
Kols or Mundas, having a brighter colour. The 
Mundas are not the Pre-Dravidians, they subdued 

the Proto-Dravidians It is not necessary to 

consider the Kols and Proto-Dravidians as rival 
races always occupying distinct territories. In 
some cases, perhaps in the majority of cases, these 
two ethnic elements lived together in the same 
territory ; an aristocracy with a bright complexion 
and a body of plebians with a dark complexion. 
This organization is of great importance to the 
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historians as also to the linguists ; it is specially 
helpful in the explanation of the presence of 
numerous loan-words in the vocabulary of the Dra- 
vidian language”. 

In the June (1930) number of the same 
Journal, Mr. G. Ram Das continues his paper on 
“Ravana and his Tribe”. 

In the Quojrterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
for July ( 1930 ), Prof. S. C, Mitra continues his 
'Study in Bird-Myths”. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Black Roadways : A Study of Jamaican Folk 
Life. — By Martha Warren Beckwith. (University 
of North Carolina Press. 1929). PP. XX+ 24 S. 
Price, $ 3,00. 

In this highly interesting volume we have 
a delightful picture of the folklife of the Jamai- 
can Negroes. In the first chapter we have a brief 
account of “The Land and its People”, Between 
1655 and 1805 as many as 850,000 slaves were 
imported from Africa to the West Indies. The 
ablest of the Negroes brought to Jamaica were 
perhaps the Kromanti from the Gold Coast. “The 
trickster hero of the animal tales, the spider 
Anansi, is a kind of culture god from this part 
of the Gold Coast”. From further east came the 
Eboes and Whidahs, both practising circumcision, 
worshipping reptiles, and making human sacrifices. 
The duiler-witted Congo Negroes from the Slave 
Coast were in the old slavery days, highly prized 
for their steadiness and docility. The older diffe- 
rences of race or culture disappeared when, after 
1834, the freedom of the island was thrown open to 
the whole population ; and the black peasantry of 
Jamaica came to be a homogeneous people. The 
old convention in the West Indies gave to 
the child of the “fourth generation of union 
with a white in successive generations” a legal 
right to rank with the white. In 1921 the Census 
showed a population of 8 lakhs of whom about 
1.68 per cent registered Avhite, 73.43 per cent black, 
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and 18 per cent coloared. Besides these there is 
a small percentage of Gbiiiese traders, and a more 
important group of Indian “coolies” ( first imported 
in 1842 to meet the labour shortage resulting 
from the abolition of slavery), and the descen- 
dants of British ( mostly Scotch and Irish ) colonized 
the islands much earlier. 

In the second chapter headed ‘The Small 
Settler’, we have an account mf the economic 
life of the large number (about a. lakh) of Jamaica 
Kegroes who ow,n a patch two of land upon 
which they build a “ground house” and raise 
ground provisions for their own use and for sale 
in the market, besides planting fruit trees and 
occasionally a hard wood tree for a future inheri- 
tance. Yam is the staple food of the Jamaican, 
hut he has a large choice of food (e. g. coco, 
sweet potato, plantain, peas and beans, corn, 
cassava) with which to vary his diet. Coffee, 
ginger, sugar-cane, allspice or pimento are also 
grown. In chapter III the author gives an acount 
of the Jamaican Negro’s methods of fishing, 
Trapping and Stock-raising, Chapter IV of the 
Jamaican Village Market, chapter V of Family 
Life of the Jamaican Negro including birth and 
marriage customs and chapter VI of the Burial 
of the Dead. Besides Jamaican beliefs in omens 
and dreams, we learn something in this book of 
the folklore and folkTcustoms connected with house- 
building, agriculture, fishing, horse facing, love 
and marriage, and death in Jamaica. 

In Chapter VII we are introduced to the 
spirit World as seen by the Jamaican Negro, and 
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his precautions and observances to guard against 
spirits or duppies. Every man is accompanied by 
two duppies, a good and a bad or tricky one; 
some say that in sleep the good one stays by a 
man and the tricky one goes out walking ; until it 
comes back the man cannot wake. When a man 
goes on a journey, the tricky one should precede 
him. If it falls behind him, it is likely to harm 
him. Some persons believe in a realm of duppies 
lying below the earth arranged much as the lots 
lie in a graveyard, where the duppies carried on 
the same occupations and bore the same relations 
to each other as on earth. Besides duppies, there 
are the Mermaids who live in deep holes in the 
rivers and comb their long black hair at midday 
on its banks, there are the Myals, and Obeahs of 
Jamaican folk-belief. Chapter VIII gives an 
account of oheali practice. The duppy is the 
‘shadow’ of the dead which lingers about the 
grave and which may be tempted out of the 
grave by a member of the dead man’s family and 
“set” upon some one against whom the exerciser 
has grudge, or it may be made to perform other 
services to his advantage. The practice of this 
power over the shadow is called oheah. To cope 
successfully with the sh.vdow world requires special 
facilities and a special initiation. A man thus 
equipped to deal with spirits is called an Obeah 
Man, There are Obeah Women too, who have 
the same power and are similarly employed. 
Although anyone may “set” oheah for another, he 
will go to an authorize dealer in oheah to get the 
proper formula; and to “take off” a duppy set by 
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another an Obeah Man or Woman must be 
employed. It is this unique power of the Obeah 
Man to control the spirit world which is the 
source of his extraordinary influence in a Negro 
community, Obeah Men always work by means 
of particular objects (combs, pins, bones, little carred 
coffins, feathers and -beaks of birds, hoofs and hair 
of animals, bones or shells of insects, and dried 
herbs and seeds carried in bundles, which they 
employ like a fetish or charm. It is, however, 
the spoken word ( such as the curse of the song ) 
to which the special magic clings in all beliefs 
about Obeah practice. The bundle prepared by 
the Obeah Man is often directed to be “buried” for 
its victim. Obeah practitioners also act as doctors 
to cure the sick. By whatever natural means the 
Obeah Man may achieve his ends, there is no 
doubt whatever as to the faith of the Negroes in 
his spiritual power'. 

In Chapter IX we have a short account of 
the. Myal People. The earliest and most impor- 
tant of the various religious sects that have 
flourished from time to time in Jamaica who 
claimed the power to remove the spells of the oheali, > . 
through counter spells based upon the same idea ; 

of spirit-possession is the Myal Man. Myalism is 
said to be directly African in origin, and probably 
began in Jamaica in a secret society composed of 
men who claimed invulnerability to weapon, and 
power even to raise the dead. A Myal Man is 
called a “fore-eyed man” because he alone has 
the power to see where a shadow is nailed or 
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the oheali buried. He has this power through a 
talisman which he has received from the spirits or 
“deaths”, during the course of the myal dance. 
The Myalman’s method of summoning duppies is 
to locate the stolen shadow in some tree, and to 
parade about the tree with singing and drumming 
and to pelt it with eggs, fowl and other ofierings 
in order to persuade the duppies to give up the 
shadow. The crude method still practised in 
remote country districts is to form a circle about 
the tree and each one beat the earth with a 
stone in rhythm to a song. The Myal people 
recognized^ the action of certain plants upon the 
human frame and built up an actual body of 
useful knowledge about herb medeeines, and also 
experimented with previous herbs with which they 
did men to death. But far from ascribing their 
powers to these, they taught the doctrine of a 
body of animate ghosts employed in shadow eatch- 
ingj whom they alone had the skill to control 
and conciliate; and the ritual of conciliation they 
found in African tree worship. They employed dance 
and song of African pattern and exhibited such 
fetish objects as the amber and jiggey as instru- 
ments of intercommunication with the spirit-world. 
Their secrets were preserved by an oath drunk in 
blood and the use of gibberish which only the 
initiated could understand. As among West African 
medicine-men prophecy and the phenomenon of 
hysteria were employed to produce the phantasy of 
the superhuman. The methods of the Myal ‘angelmen’ 
who assembled to pull all the oheah and catch 
the shadows from the cotton trees, practised 
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abstinence and sang songs with religious phraseo- 
logy, have a striking resemblance to the methods 
of the Tana Bhagat Oraons of Chota Nagpur in 
India. 

In Chapter X, headed ‘The Revivalists’, the 
author gives an interesting account of a Christian 
religious sect which has arisen since 1860 with the 
object of defeating the charms of the Obeah Men 
by the exercise of more potent supernatural forces 
and gift of communieatior-. with the spirit world. 
Our author thinks that these ‘Revivalists’ were 
directly influenced by the Myal ‘angels’ led by 
Christian enthusiasts who had received their in- 
formation in the free churches. These Revivalists 
claim the gift of healing which they associate 
with the flowing of water — the healing powers of 
water of some stream or spring. The most 
remarkable of these Revivalist groups in Jamaica 
known as Bedwardism from its founder Bedward cen- 
tred round the idea of baptism in the healing stream 
of the Mona River. “In some respects even more 
remarkable than the Bedward movement in Jamaica 
although far less spectacular, is the work of the 
Revivalist healer known as Mammy Forbes’’, who 
did much good with her knowledge of healing 
herbs. 

In Chapter XI, the author gives an account 
of the religious cult known as the Pukkumerian in 
which the Revivalist and Obeah Man unite. The 
Pukkumerian leaders are called “governoi®” or 
“shepherds*’, each of whom has attached to him- 
self a good-looking young woman (nob his wife) 
Who acts as a confederate under the name of 
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‘'governess” or “shepherdess”. The two have 
a secret code of speech which the spirits are 
supposed to speak when they appear at a meeting, 
the words spoken in frenzy by one being inter- 
preted by the other according to the formula. 
The Pukkuraerians hold their meetings near a 
grave-yard, and it is to the ghosts of their own 
membership that they appeal when spirits are 
summoned to a meeting. The summoning of ghosts 
to work harm to some one is done at a closed 
meeting or “grudge meeting”, in which only the 
“working officers” of the band attend. A “good” 
meeting is held in the open and is characterized 
by the presence of spirits. Chapter XII gives an 
account of the Maroon Negroes who at the present 
day represent a kind of secret society isolated 
from other Blacks not only politically (by virtue 
of their being the earliest free settlers in Jamaica 
who revolted against the Spanish conquerors and 
entered into a pact with the English by which 
the Maroons have reserved for themselves extensive 
lands and many political rights ) but by the tradition 
of mystery with which they continue to surround 
themselves. “The Maroons know ‘stronger oheah* 
than any other group ; they are more cunning in 
herb magic, they command a secret tongue (the 
so-called Kromanti) and they know old songs in 
this speech ‘strong enough to bewitch anybody’, 
they employ old arts which deal with spirits”. 

In the last chapter (chap. XIII) we have an 
interesting account of the Folk Art by which this 

14 
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people give emotional expression to their inner life. 
The folk art of the Janaaiean Negro may be 
best studied in their witty riddles and proverbs, 
their imitations of animal cries, songs, instrumen- 
tal music, dramatic impersonation, dance, and 
above all their art of story-telling in which all 
the other artistic expressions find free scope. An 
exhaustive index, a bibliography and a map add 
to the value of the work. 

Coining of Age in Samoa. A Psychological 
Study of Primitive Youth for Western Civili- 
zation. — By Margaret Mead. (Jonathan Gape, 1989). 
PP. XV 4- 897. Price 10 S. 6 d. net. 

This is a most fascinating and instructive book 
written by a trained anthropologist in the light 
of intimate acquaintance and close observation of 
adolescent primitive girls in Samoa. The author 
introduces us to the inner life of the young people 
of Samoa and amply brings out the truth that adole- 
scence, in, itself, is not necessarily a time of stress and 
strain but that cultural conditions make it so. 
As Dr. Franz Boas in his illuminating foreword 
observes, '^the results of her painstaking investiga- 
tion confirm the suspicions long held by anthro- 
pologists that much of what we ascribe to human 
nature is no more than a reaction to the restraints 
put upon us by our civilisation”. The book is 
divided in fourteen chapters headed respectively : 
I. Introduction ; II. A Day in Samoa ; III. The 
Education of the Samoan Child ; IV. The Samoan 
Household ; V. The Girl and her Age Group ; 
VI. The Girl in the Community; VII. Formal 
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Sex Relations ; VIII. The Role of the Dance ; 
IX. The Attitude towards Personality ; X. The 
Experience and Individuality of the Average Girl; 
XI. The Girl in Cbnflict ; XII, Maturity and 
Old Age ; XIII. Our Educational Problems in the 
Light of Samoan Contrasts ; XIV, Education for 
Choice, Five appendices and a Glossary of Native 
terms, complete the volume. The book is one of 
absorbing interest from cover to cover. 


The Buddha's Golden Path. A Manual of 
of Practical Buddhism based on the Teachings 
and Practices of the Zen Sect, but interpreted 
and adapted to meet Modern Conditions.— R?/ 

Dwight Goddard. ( Liizac. 1930 ). PP, IX •{■210. 
Price 4 S. net. 

In this excellent litte book we have an illumi- 
nating account of the essentials of Buddhism and 
the practical steps of Buddha’s “Golden Path” 
written by a European scholar who as a convert 
has had personal experience of the Inner Way 
of Enlightenment and Peace of Mind. That Way, 
as the author shows, leads through Restraint of Physi- 
cal Desire to Emancipation, — through Right Mind 
Control to Enlightenment, — through Concentration 
of Spirit to Tranquilisation. As the author who 
went to the study and practice of Buddhism with 
an entirely open mind, very truly says “Buddhism is, 
first of all and last of all, an experience that each 
must interpret for himself, and to do so rightly 
one must start with a clear mind”. And as the 
Path unfolded itself before him, it brought to 
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him enlightenment and an ever-clearing spiritual in- 
sight. As the author truly observes, Gantama was 
“a teacher of the wise way of living, for his emphasis 
was always on the wisdom aspnot of life rather 
them on its external morality, because to him 

morality and sin were simply the wise and foolish 
ways of living”. The author rightly points out 
Sin was little talked about by Gantama because 

he disbelieved in any personal God, or in any 

such thing as the soul as an entity having eternal 
life. What the Christian thinks of as sin that 
calls for judgment, Gautama thought of as ignor- 
ance and foolishness that needed enlightenment and 
sympathy. In attaining the wisest way of life 

Gautama warned his disciples against both ascetism 
and self-centred indulgence. His was the Middle 
Way, a path that led through wise restraint of 
desire, through thoughtfulness as to values and 
through concentration on the highest. The teach- 
ing of Gautama is far from being pessimistic; 
it starts to be sure from a discouraging view of 
external objective things, but his Path leads 
inward to the highest and best that the mind of 
man can conceive — final unity in Buddhahood”. 


Materials for the Study of Inheritance in 

Man. — By Franz Boas ( Columbia U'avversity Press 
19S8). PP. VIII + 540 . 

This volume contains a mass of anthropometri- 
eal data regarding families of immigrants living 
in'New York and including Sicilians, Central Italians, 
Bohemians, Hungarians and Slovaks, Poles, Scotch 
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and Hebrews. The distinguished author’s name 
is a guarantee of the accuracy of the materials ; 
and the excellence of the arrangement is obvious. 
We look forward with eager anticipations to the 
promised discussion of the data from the points 

of view of growth and hereditj’^ in a subsequent 
volume. 


Bella Bella Texts. — By Franz Boas. ( Cohm- 
hia University Press. 1928). PP. IX-\-291. 

The series of tales contained in the present 
volume were collected in part in Rivers Inlet in 
1897 and in part in 1928. Side by side with the 
texts are given accurate translations in English ; 
and at the end of the volume is given a large 
vocabulary based partly upon the texts, and partly 
with the help of a full vocabulary of Kwakiutl 
stems. The last tale in the book is given with 
interlinear Kwakiutl translation. Dr. Boas’ name 
is a guarantee for the accuracy of the transla- 
tion. Of the last tale only Dr. Boas Saji's, 
“Although on the whole the translation is accurate, 
there are a number of places in which the Kwakiutl 
informant misunderstood the Rivers Inlet words”. 


Social Life of the Navajo Indians, With Some 
Attention to Minor Ceremonies.—Ry Gladys J. 
Reichard. (Golumhia University Press, 1928). PP, 
VII +239. 

This is another of the Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology. The book contains 
a mine of illuminating information about the, 
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social organization of the Navajo Indians besides 
brief accounts of customs i’elating to Birth, 
Adolescence, Marriage and Death, and a chapter 
on Folklore and Belief of the people. A large 
number of genealogies with explanations is given 
in the Appendix covering 78 pages. Anthropolo- 
gists all over the world owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to the Columbia University for their 
very valuable contributions to Anthropology. 


Australia and the British Commonwealth.— % 
the Hon, J.G. Latham, K.C.,M.A, LL.B,; (Macmillan, 
) Pages IX ■+■ 1j^9. 

All studies on “the most fascinating of subjects to 
students of constitutional history” are welcome; and 
the book, with its clear thinking, its reasoned state- 
ments, and above all, its practical suggestions, will 
dispel the clond that has settled over the idea of 
“Dominion status.” The lecturer— for the book 
consists of the substance of 1928 Macrossor lectures 
delivered at the University of Queensland — has 
picked out the problems inherent in reconciling 
“function”with“Status,”— problems left by the Balfour 
Committee of 1923 to be solved by another con- 
ference, The author’s discussions of the problems 
Viz, Disallowance and Reservation, Extra- territori- 
ality, of Dominion legislation, the Colonial Land 
Validity A ct, Merchant Shipping legislation etc, are 
illumenating and justify Ex-premier Bruce’s description 
of it as “a valuable contribution.” It will be 
interesting to students of constitutional history to 
turn from the pages of the book to the Report 
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of the conference on Dominion legislation and 
Merchant Shipping legislation, 1929. He views the 
problems from the standpoint of Australia and 
concludes : — “The present portion in the British 
commonwealth as a whole and in several of its 
component parts is the result of a balance of 
many opposing considerations. That balance cannot 
be easily upset because so many interests are 
concerned in preserving a balance even if the existing 
position is not satisfactory to them in particular 

aspects The problems belong to the sphere 

of practical statesmanship.” This is conclusion which 
shows the practical statesman in the lawyer. He 
refrains from discussing' the “academic” right of 
secession, because perhaps there is “no active feeling 
on the subject” in Australia, overshadowed as it is by 
the Pacific Question. On the other hand he lays much 
stress on the “bonds of the commonwealth, which 
differentiate the Dominions from independent states. 
Space forbids reference to many of the admirable 
discussions of the book. It will be of great help 
to students and laymen alike to properly evaluate 

the ideal of Dominion status as it stands today. 

/S. SeM. 


The Sovereignty of the British Dominions.— % 

Sir Arthur Berriedale Keith, D. O.L,,D.LiU(M(Xcmillo/U, 
im). Fages XXVI+5U. FricelSS.net. 

There are not many books in the market for the 
students of present-day politics on the constitutional 
development of the Dominions in the British Empire. 
Of late, these Dominions have come to occupy 
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peculiar position in world -politics. No student of 
the modern movements of the world can neglect 
the study of the problems which face these Dominions 
and the problems which the Empire has to face 
in connection with these Dominions. 

Both the theory and the practice of politics have 
problems to solve with regard to the relation between 
England and her Dominions. The extent of internal 
and external sovereignty which the Dominions possess 
— in varying degrees, no doubt — present is a topic of 
peculiar interest to all. The theorist would find many 
new avenues of study open to him. The problem of 
sovereignty, the controversy regarding the power of 
secession and several others — difficult and notless 
intricate, would naturally confront him with diffi- 
culties. 

When every thing is vague and uncertain and 
and there is no definite and systematic treatment 
of the relations existing between the Dominions 
and England, and of the problem of sovereignty 
within the dominions, and, what is of more impor- 
tance, when the world is looking with intense eagerness 
at the aspiration of a great nation to turn itself into a 
Dominion within the British Commonwealth, the 
appearence of a book like the one under review is 
most welcome. A perusal of the book will convince 
the reader that there could have been no other 
scholar better fitted than Sir Arthur Berriedale Keith 

who would have been able to tackle the subiect so 
skilfully. 

Sir Arthur begins his book with a nice introduction 
which traces, in brief, the steps in the couse of 
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development ^^hrough wljich the dominions ha^ to 
pass. Though all the facts recounted therein ate 
well known to the serious student of the problems 
of present-day politics, one vvould find the treatment 
very systematic and interesting, tfiat it would 
be found profitable to spend an hour oyer this 
chapter only. 

Following the introduction.s, Sir 
the book into four parts. The first part is concerped 
with the development of internal sovereignty within 
the Dominions. The author takes every individual 
step in the course separately and gives to eac.h a 
clear and lucid treatment. The problems of native 
races and of immigration from other countries 
have been carefully explained. The questions of 
trade and shipping and of defence have also been 
given important places in the book. 

The second part explains the extent and limits 
of internal sovereignty within the Dominions. The 
important question regarding the power of secession 
has been exhaustively treated and the relation 
between the Imperial Legislature and the Domipion 
legislatures has been shown in their true light. 

In the remaining two parts the development 
of external sovereignty and the extent and limits 
of this has been explained. The place allotted to the 
Dominions in the League of Nations has been 
brought under review and given a nice criticism. 

To Indians, Sir Arthur’s bopk provides a 
particularly interesting and opportune study. 
When there is an almost universal aspiration 
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in the minds of all Indians to find their 
country placed on a respectable footing, when 
Dominion status has been one of the catch- 
phrases of the day, travelling in every mouth, it 
is but proper that every one should get acquainted 
with the fundamental principles on which the 
constitutions of the Dominions rest, and with the 
exact relations between the Dominions and the Impe- 
rial government and between the Dominions and the 
other free units outside the “Commonwealth.? The 
book is sure to prove very welcome to those 
who are interested in Dominion controversies. 

B. DuU. 


English Government and Politics By Fredrick 

Austin Ogg, Ph. D., (Macmillan, l929).PP.X+1'8S. 

This new book on the constitution of 
England written by Austin Ogg, ably deals 
with the British constitution as it stands the 
middle of the year 1929. Many books on the 
subject make occasional references to certain post-war 
developments but there is hardly any other book 
which deals with them in such a systematic manner. 
Such topics as the Coalition ministry, the three-party 
system, new legislations on municipal administrat; on, 
reformation of the electoral system, changed relations 
between the Dominions, and the Mother Country 
and many other post-war problems have been dealt 
with very satisfactorily in this volume. The book 
by President Lowell which is held in some quarters 
to be the best work on the subject has the 
disadvantage of being out of date; even in the latest " 
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edition of the book matters have not been brought 
up-to-date. Another special feature of the book is 
that it deals more with the substance of the constitution 
than with its forms. Many English writers on 
their constitution take great delight in emphasising 
the “unreal” character of the constitution; they deal 
at inordinate length with the form rather than the 
substance of parliamentary institutions. Even the 
otherwise excellent book of Mr. Bagehot is not 
above this fault. But the author of the present 
volume goes straight to the subject matter and 
deal with the real nature and working of a particular 
institution instead of dilating upon its theoretical 
character. 

Many writers on the British constitution often 
forget that they are writing a book not on the' 
constitutional history of Great Britain but on the 
constitution of Great Britain, but the present author 
appears to be always alive, to the fact. He has 
not attempted to embarass his readers by giving 
unnecessary historical details; he has laid greater 
emphasis on the actual working and problem of the 
constitution than on its historical evolution. It 
may be sometimes necessary to trace the evolution 
of a particular political institution in order to explain 
its real nature, but this policy does not always 
pay. Marriot’s book on British Constitntion suffers 
from this serious defect; he devotes so much space 
to trace the historical development of any institution 
that one’s memory is burdened with unnecessary 
historical facts even before one comes to the real 
theme, 
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ABiig with desdribing the nature and working 
bf i^ariiathent lie discusses the problem of Second 
Chathber reform, Electoral reform, Earty organi- 
Sltioii, hiinority representation and many other 
allied problehis of modern government; and this 
kas thdde the book all the more attractive. It 
has h’eVothd h chapiter on Imperial affairs, laying 
special emphasis on post-war developments. The 
tr'eathieiit bf Imperial affrs is rather short; some 
nibt'e space might profitably have been devoted to 
dli'ch an ilti|)brtkht topic. Still, it deals with all the 
iibbesfeary topics bn the stibje'ct. It is more or less 
ebffiplbte in itself. Much learning and careful study 
has been brought to bear on its preparatibh And 
the exposition is very lucid and clear. But 
one desideratum of the book is that it does 
not devote any separate chapter on the 
constitutions of the important British Dominions, 
e. g. Ckinada, Australia, South Africa, etc, though 
occasional references are made to them throughout 
the boob. It however deals with the constitution 
of the Irish Free State in a separate chapter. 
On the whole, the book is a very valuable 
contribution on the subject. 

A. B. Chaiferjee, 

'the §bne Age of India.— Ay 0. T. Srinivasa 
Ayanqar' (Madras, Goot. Press. 1926), PP, 55 
(with 4- Plates) Price Rs. 1. 

This is the Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar Lecture 
delivered on December 10, 1925. It gives in 

outline an account of Indian Ere-history in two 
chapters. In the first chapter, the author deAlS 
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with the Old Stone Age and the Origin of Man, 
Paleeoliths, Beginnings of Hunting, Invention of 
Fire, Indian Nomads of the Paloeolithic Age, their 
mode Disposal of the Dead, their Dress ; their 
Art, their Religion ; Antiquity of Man in India ; 
Density of Population in the Palseolithic times in 
Ihdia. Chapter II. treats of the New Stone Age, 
Domestication of Animals, the Five Races of 
Neolithic India, Density of Neolithic Population, 
clearing of Forests, Neolithic Tools, Pottery, 
Occupations, Dress and Decoration, Classes of Popu- 
lation, Art, Disposal of the Dead, Intercourse 
with the Rest of the World, Language, the Myth 
of the Importation of South Indian Languages 
from Outside India ; and the Birth of the Iron 
Age. The treatment of such a vast subject in 
such a small compass has made the book sketchy. 
Some of the theories pronurlgated by the author 
do not appear to be based on adequate data. 


kistory of Pre-Musalman India. Volume 1. 
Pre-Historic India. —At/ V. Rangacharya, M. A , 
(Madras; Huxley Press, 1929). 

This well got-up and well-written book k the 
first in a promised series of nine volumes designed 
to deal with the history of India from the earliest 
times down to the Muhammadan conquest. The present 
volume deals with the Pre-Vedic and prehistoric 
epoch of the ■ rise and growth of Indian culture, 
and is intended to serve as a background to the 
Vedic and post-Vedic periods of Indian History 
which the author promises to deal with in succeeding 
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volumes. The learned author has with great 
industry, scholarship and critical acumen, collated, 
correlated and systernatisied the mass of materials 
contributed by recent research- workers in anthro- 
pology, ethnology, folklore, and archaeology, and 
presented us with as concrete and vivid a picture 
of Prehistoric India as can be formed in the present 
state of our knowledge. The author has wisely 
avoided the temptation to theorise in haste, as some 
other writers have done. With regard on the subject to 
a few of his inferences or suggestions, all scholars may 
not agree, and some of his surmises and conclu- 
sions may have to be modified or abandoned in 
time in the light of further researches, but, on the 
whole the book under review appears to us to be 
the most sober, scholarly and up-to-date book on 
the subject. 


Notes and Queries on Anthropology. — By a 

Committee of Section H of the British Association. 
( Royrd Anthropological Institute, iy'29). PP. XFi+ 
404. Price ti S. net. 

This is the fifth edition of a book which is 
invaluable to beginners in field-work in Anthropology. 
Students and field-workers in Anthropology will 
find this revised edition a great improvement on 
its predecessor. They will find in the present 
volume not only an illuminating guide for the 
collection of anthropological data but also a com- 
prehensive text-book for beginners. 
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In the article on “The Origin of Man and /he 
Population of India in the Past and the Future’ 
published at pp, 10-57 of the last number of this 
Journal, several misprints unfortunately occurred,' 
and we take this earliest opportunity of supplying 
the following list of errata for that article : — 
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1. ORAON RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. 

By RAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, m. a., b. i., m. l. c. 

Price . — Twelve Rupees. 

SOnSE OPINIONS OF THE BOOK. 

OoL T. 0. Hodson, M. A., Reader in Ethnology in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge : — “A book like this — sane, clear, 
scientilic, sympathetic, comprehensive — is of prime importance to 
the student of Anthropology, to the student of Beligion and to the 
Administrator who seeks or should seek to understand the forces 
which govern hiimaxi activities, and it is full of charm and interest 
for the general reader who desires to know something at once 
accurate and inteligihle of the Peoples of India’\ 

Dr. E. R. Marett, M. A., D. Sc., Rector of Exeter College 
Oxford : — “In my opinion the latest work of Bai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy, namely, Oraon Religion and Customs (Ranchi, 
1928), fully maintains the high standard of accurate observation 
and critical interpretation already reached by him in his well-known 
researches for which European scholars ai’e exceedingly grateful ; 
for it is obvious that, so long as he accepts the same canons of 
inductive enquiry, the Indian investigator has a better chance of 
probing and penetrating to the truth in regard to all things Indian 
and especially in regard to the psychological facts/^ 

Sir Arthur Keith, M. A, M. D., L. L. D., P. R. 0. S., 
F. R. S., “I am very conscious of the great work you 
have done and are doing. There is no school or college of Anthro- 
pology but will make a special place for this your latest work both 
on its library shelves and in its heart. I doubt if any one has ever 
done so much for the Anthropology of a people as you have done 
for the Oraon. I endorse all my friend Col. Hodson has written in 
his preface and in particular would I underline your disinterested 
and persistent labour for the advance of Science’’. 

Dr. Roland B. Dixon, A. M*, Ph. D*, Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard University^ Cambridge^ MasSs^ 

I was delighted to get your recent book on Oraxm Religion 
and have reviewed it for the American Anthropologist, The 


book carries on the high standard which you have set in your 
previous works, and presents the material in very efiective from. 

I congratulate you on it most cordially. 

The Times (Loudon, February 28, 1929):— A very detailed 
account of the religion and magic of the Oraons of Cliota-Nagpur, 
a people of Dravidian speech. It is based on twelve years’ 
investigation by a highly competent ethnologist, who has already 
published a work on this people. It can be seen what a rich 
held there is in India among the more primitive peoples, which, 
indeed, can best be tilled by trained Indian ethnologists. There 
is a long chapter also on movements daring the last hundred 
years and more among the Oraoas towards a higher, simpler 
religion, which wdll interest students of religious psychology. 

The Nature (London, March 9, 1929): — Ethnologists are 
indebted to Sarat Chandra Roy for his valuable book 
Omon^ of Chota-Nagpur^^ (1915), and now he lias provided a 
study of Oraon Rdigion and Customs which sIkjuIcI be read by 
all those who are interested in primitive religions. The especial 
value of this book is not meielj^ in the detailed accounts of 
socio-religious and religious rites and ceremonies and magical 
practices, but in the very suggestive religious transformations 
that have occurred since the Onions arrived, and the process 
is still continuing. 

The Discovery. (London, February 1929):— When the 
history of ethnological study in India comes to be written, the 
name of the author of this work is least likely to be overlooked. 
By his own work and by his encouragement of others as editor 
of the periodical Man in India^ he has deserved well of his- 
colleagues in anthropology, Sarat Chandra Roy has published 
here the promised continuation of his studies of the Onion of 
which the first instalment appeared as long ago as 1915. The* 
^author is here concerned only with their religious and inagioa^l 
belidts, both directly in themselves and in their relation to the 
Qraon social institutions, such as are involved in birth, marnage 
and death. Of particular interest to students of folklore and 
primitive religion are the sections dealing with agricultural 
ceremonies and the belief in witchcraft which afford much useful 
material for both comparison and contrast with European folklore. 
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A final chapter deals with revival movements and modern 
tendencies in Oraon religion which is highly suggestive and 
deserves the careful attention of all who are in any way 
interested in or connected with the problems of administration 
among peoples of non-European culture. 

The Statesman (Calcutta, JVlarch 17, 1929): — The Kai 
Bahadur is wellknowri for his excellent nionogiaphs on the Mundas 
and the OraonSj and is everywhere recognized as an anthropologist 
of rare insight. India, v ith its great variety of races, nationalities, 
creeds, customs, and cultures affords an excellent field for the 
anthropologist and sociologist. This new book will be studied with 
delight b}^ scientists in many countries. The author has made 
a capital use of Ins opportunities of studying the several tribes 
of aborigines in Chota-ii^ agpur and Central India. 

The Forward (Calcutta, February 19, 1929) : — The learned 
author is a pioneer in the field of anthropology and needs no 
introduction. Bis previous works — The Birhors, The Mundas and 
the Oraons are classics and had already established a world-wide 
reputation for him. The present volume is a befitting 
successor to his previous works. It is the outcome of the author's 
deep and laborious investigations into the religion and customs 
of the OramiSj a rnucb-negl acted tribe of Chota-Nagpur, carried 
on for a long period of about twelve years and as such an 
invaluable treasure to students of anthropology and students 
of religion. 

ITie get-up of the book is excellent. In short, the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The Serv-ant of India (Poona, May 30, 1929) The 
book is worthy of the author, Rai Bahadur 8. 0. Roy of Ranchi, 
who is a w'ell-known student of anthropology relating to the 
aboriginal tribes of Chota-Nagpur and the Central Indian Plateau. 

The chapter on soeio-religious rites and ceremonies is very 
interesting and demands careful study. The last chapter on the 
Oraon Religion with its revival movements is exceedingly instructive. 

We strongly recommend the book to students of anthropology 
as -well as to the general reader. 

The Modem Review (Calcutta, January, 1929)^ — Ri^ 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is one of the few Indians who 
has shown a keen interest in the study of the primitive folks 
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of tbis country. In fact, the works that he has already 
published have earned for him the reputation C)f being our 
foremost authority on the aboriginos of Chota-Nagpux\ The 
present volume on the Oraon Religion and Customs is the 
sequel to his earlier work on ^Hhe Oraons of Chota-Nagpur^^ 
(1915). In it the Rai Bahadur has given an exhaustive account 
of the religions and social institutions of this interesting tribe, 
the result of close personal observation and intimate acquaintance 
spreading over a period of twenty years. He has analysed the 
Oraon beliefs into their purely religious and magical sides and 
has described the customs and rites associated with the chief 
crises of life. As an authoritative treatment therefore of Oraon 
life in all its phases, including some of the modern tendencies, 
his account could hardly he improved. 

The book is well-printed and illustrated and the price is 
moderate for a work of this kind. For students of Anthropology 
in the Post-Graduate classes of our Universities it should form 
a very handy and reliable text-book for some of their courses. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Bangalore, July, 1929):— Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
is too well known in the anthropological world to need any 
introduction. The publication of a volume on Oraon Religion 
and Cmtoms was foreshadow^ed in 1915, when his Oraons of 
Chota-WagpuT first appeared. He has since been engaged in the 
investigation of their religion and customs for well-nigh twelve 
years, and the results are embodied in the present richly 
illustrated volume. 

The work is full of charm and interest to the general 
reader who desires to know something of the religion and 
customs of this interesting people. We have great pleasure in 
commending this volume to all students of anthropology. 

N. B, 

As only a limited number of copies have beep printed^ 
intendinl purchasers are requested to place their orders 
with the undersigned without delay. 

The Manager, 

•3VIAN IN INDIA’ Office, 

Church Road^ Ranchi^ 

Chota J^agpuTi JB. if. Rg. 
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2- THE BZEHOBS : a LUtle-hiown Junyle Tribe of Chota- 
Nagpttr . — By Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Eoy, M. a., b. l., m. l, c. 
Pp. viii + 608, 36 plates. (Ranchi: ^^MAJSl /iV 1NDI£^ Office, 
1925), Price Rs. 10/-; or 15 s. 

SOME OPINIOIS^S. 

Sm JAMES G. FRAZER, d. c. l.. l. l. d., Litt. ix, f. b. a., 
F. R. s., 0. m., Professor of Anthropology in the Trinity Colleges. 
Cambridge writes : — 

I find it characterised by the same high qualities as 

mark your former monographs on the Mundas and Oraons. 
You hare rendered a valuable service to anthropology by plac- 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of a very primitive tribe 
about which very little was known before and which, but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might have passed 
away practically unknown. As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligence with which you have collected a large 
body of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. Tiie book is a fine specimen of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain the 
standard authority on the subject, f congratulate you heartily 
on your achievement, and earnestly trust that you will ’continue 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar accounts 
of other primitive and little known Indian tribes. 

Sir ARTHUR KEITH, m. d., f. r. c. s., n. l. d., f. r. s., Con- 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, writes : — 

You have done a splendid piece of work-one which will 

make Europe indebted to you 

Dm A. C. EADDON, m. a., So. d., p. r. s., Reader in Ethno- 
logy, of Cambridge, writes : — 

Your accustomed excellent work. It is a most useful 

contribution to ludin Ethnology. 
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Br. ROLAND B. DIXON, a, m., Ph. d., Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard TJniversity writes : — 

You are certainly doing work to be proud of in the 

studies you have published of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, and all 
anthropologists are in your debfe. If only we could have simi- 
lar studies of all the wilder peoples of India, how line it 
would be ! 

THE NATURE, (London: September 19,1925): — 

Students of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted to 

Mr. Roy for the light he has thrown on the past and present 
culture of the Chota-Nagpur plateau. In the Bifuir and Orism 
Eesearch Society's Journal he has opened up new ground in the 
afchaeology of his area. His monographs on the Mnndas and 
Oraons are classics. “The Birhors’* is yet another first-rate study, 
a study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
ings of that mysterious complex of thought and feeling which 

go to make up human culture Mr. Roy is never a 

tlieorisor or a partisan ; his diction is sin)ple and precise, his 
inspiration comes straight from the hearts of the humble folk 
he has made his friends. 


3- THE1£1J1TDASA.RDTSEXEC0TJITTE7. With 

numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Sir EDWARD 
GAIT, K. 0. s. I,, c I E., I. c. s., Ph. d. 

Price-Six Rupees. 

SOME OPINIONS, 

Sir J, G. ERAZER, d. c. l,, l. u d,, Litt, d,, f. b. a., f. r. s, 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of Liverpool, 
writes : — 

It is a work of great interest and high value as a full and 
accurate description of an Indian Hill-tribe. I congratulate 
you on having produced it. You must have given much time 
and labour to the researches which you have embodied in this 
book. But the time and labour have been well spent. The 
description seems extremely clear and well written in the 
simple language which is appropriate to the theme, and the 
translations of the poetrp are charming. 
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Dr. a. C. HADDON, m. a., So. d., p. r. s., tJnivfersity 
Header in Ethnology, Cambridge, writes : — 

* * Students have long* wanted an authoritative account of 
tliis interesting people, and now yoix have supplied it. 

Prof. Sir W. EIDGEWAY, m. a., Sc. d., f. b. a., Litt, d., 
L. L. 1)., of Cambridge writes : — 

* * * A work of real importance. It is a great aid to a 
scientific knowledge of the races of India to have a work like 
yours dealing with the subject. 

Sm EDWAED GATT, k. c. s. i., c. i. b., Ph. d., i. c. s., 
formerly Oe^tsus Commissioner of India^ writes ; — 

* * It is a most valuable contribution to Indian Ethno- 

graphy- ft 

THE SPECTATOE (London) Anthropologists will 
welcome tliis careful accomit of the Mundas : The first part 
of the book is occupied with a history of the tribe and an 
attempt at solving the difficult problems that surround its 
origins. But possibly its most interesting section is the 
Ethnographical one, in which the tribal customs arc described 
in detail. 


4 THE 0BAO2TS OF CSOTA-EAtFUB- With 

numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Dr. A. C. 

HADDON, M. A., Sc. D., F. E, S. 

Price — Eight liupees. 

SOME OPINION. 

Sm JAMES FEAZEE, v, o. l., l, l. o., Litt. b., f. b. a., 
F. E. s. : — 

The book is full of very valuable and interesting 
information. I cordially congratulate you on your success in 
collecting so much anthropological information concerning the 
tribe, and on the admirable lucidity and terseness with which 
you set forth the facts carefully distinguishing them from 
in.fer6nces which you have drawn from them. The infere^es 
seem to me for the most part just and probable. " - 

Your work on the Oiaons promises to rank with the very 
best monographs on Indian trib^. 
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I. HEAD HUNTING. * 

Bx 

J. H. Hutton, m, a , d. sc., c. i. e., i. c. s. 

The practice of bead-hanting, altboqgh Qp doubt- 
doe partly to psychological causes arising from that 
acquisitive instinct which has played * 5 Ueh an 
iiuportant part in the civilisation of man, arises 
frQ.m more than a mere desire for a trophy. The prin- 
ciple underlying it is a belief in the existence of 
a more or less material soul matter on which 
all life depends, In the case of human hehags this 
soul matter, often apparently, in diminutive humen 
form, is located particularly in the head. In 
ahntraoting a head the soul within is oaptured 
and thus added to the general stock of soul imttiep 
belonging to the community and so ocwtriteites to 
the fertility of the human populaiaon, the oattlo 
and the crops, for the soul is conceived 
aoeording to the Karens of Burma at any ral^ 
as a sort of pupa, filled with a vaporous adb* 
Shmoe, which bursts, when its contents sfread 

^ Reproduced, with slight alterations by the author, from the l^tb 
Edition (1920) of the Snc^kpsk&dda JBritetmica, 
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over and fertilize the fields, passing again through 
the grain or herb eaten into the bodies of men 
or animals and so again into the seminal fluid 
enabling men and animals to propagate life. It 
is not suggested that precisely the same formula 
can be postulated of all head-hunters, but there 
is much to indicate that head-hunting generally 
is based on a similar belief in a cycle of life 
dependent on the possessioh of soul. 

Head-hunting is therefore associated with ideas 
regarding the sanctity of the head as the seat of 
the soul and with some forms of cannibalism 
where the intention is to consume the body or 
part of the body in order to transfer to the 
eater the soul matter of the eaten. It is also 
connected with phallic and other fertility cults 
intended to imbue the soil with productivity, and 
it is obvious that it may thus develop into human 
sacrifice, a practice which has been generally asso- 
ciated with agriculture. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that head-hunting, or at any rate some 
practice closely allied to it, is to be found 
sporadically all over the globe either actually 
existing or in some degenerate survival. 

In Europe the actual survival of the practice 
is probably limited to the Balkan peninsula, where 
the taking of the head affects the future life of 
the soul in some way that is no longer quite 
clear, but no doubt implied the transfer of the 
soul matter of the decapitated to the decapitator. 
Here the complete head was taken by Montene- 
grins at any rate as lately as 1912, the head 
being carried by the lock of hair worn apparently 
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for that purpose. In the Balkan War of 1912-13 
nose-taking was substituted and it was the prac- 
tice to cut off the nose and upper lip with the 
moustache by which it was carried instead of the 
whole head, just as in Kafiristan and in Assam 
an ear is sometimes carried off instead of the 
whole head. In the British Isles the practice 
continued approximately to the end of the Middle 
Ages in Ireland and the Scottish marches, and it 
is noteworthy that in the case of Ireland Strabo 
accused us of honouring our dead relatives by 
eating their corpses, while a Martinmas pig is 
still killed that the fields may be sprinkled with 
blood and so rendered fertile. In some parts of 
the continent murderers have been known to eat 
part of their victims to secure themselves against 
ill-will on the part of the ghost. The underlying 
idea is, no doubt, that the consumption of the 
flesh leads to spiritual identity. 

In Africa the principle involved has shown 
itself rather in the form of human sacrifice than 
of true head-hunting, Dahomey and Ashanti being 
notorious examples; but even here the fact that 
the human sacrifices in Dahomey made the rain- 
magic more efficacious suggests the working of 
the same ideas, while we hear of a Matabele 
chief who anointed his body with human fat and 
fertilized his fields with the same. So too the 
eating of an enemy’s heart has been reported 
from Dahomey -and Whydah, and the use of 
skulls as drinking cups from the Guinea coast. 
Bona-fide head-hunting occurs in Nigeria, where 
there are a number of usages strongly suggestive 
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of Indonesian culture. As in Indonesia, head- 
hunting among the Kagoro, and perhaps other 
tribes in Nigeria, is associated with the fertility 
of the crops and with marriage and with the 
service by the victim of the taker of his head 
in the next world. 

In Asia, Herodotus mentions head-hunters and 
there is a bas-relief from Nineveh in the British 
Museum representing a battle in the Vllth cen- 
tury B, 0. between Assurbanipal and the king 
of Elam in which the Assyrians are depicted as 
cutting and carrying off the heads of the slain. 
In Kafiristan on the north-west frontier of India 
head-hunting was practised at any rate until a 
very recent date, wheat being showered by the 
women upon men returning with heads from a 
successful raid. In the north-east of India, Assam 
is famous for head-bunting, all the hill tribes 
living south of the Brahmaputra — Garos, Khasis, 
Nagas and Kukis, having been head-hunters in 
the past, and many of the Naga tribes still 
affording an invaluable example of the extant 
practice of that decaying cult. 

Head-hunting in Assam is normally carried on 
by parties of raiders who depend on surprise 
tactics almost entirely. The heads, and sometimes 
also the heads and feet or even the whole limbs, 
are cut off and carried home to the village where 
the head is usually placed on a stone or pile of 
stones kept for that purpose. The practice of 
cutting off the limbs bas possibly a different origin, 
as there are tribes north of the Brahmaputra wbo 
do not take heads, but do cut off the feet and 
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hands of slain enemies, presumably with a view 
to incapacitating the ghost. The skull is subse- 
quently variously treated. After its virtue has 
passed into the stone on which it is laid, it is 
either buried face downwards, as by the Angami 
tribe, hung up in a tree, as by Sernas and Lhotas, 
or hung in the Chiefs house or the Bachelors’ 
Hall. In the latter case it is by some tribes 
decorated with a pair of buffalo horns, probably 
as a fertility symbol, and with long tassels of 
a broad-bladed grass which rustle pleasantly when 
the skull is swung by a dancer at a feast. In the 
case of several participants in a raid who are all 
in at the death, the head is often divided on a 
fixed system, certain definite portions going to the 
first, second and third spears etc. The insignia 
and, where tattooing is practised, the tattoo patterns 
worn by the successful warrior have specific refer- 
ence to success in head-hunting. Thus the Angami 
Warrior wears one honibill feather for each 
success — “touching meat” as it is called, while the 
Konyak warrior has his neck tattooed only if he 
has actually perfotrhed the act of decapitation in 
person, though he may tattoo his chest for “touch- 
iilg meat” and his face for the act of killing the 
euhtuy in person. With the Naga, the genuine 
head-hunter, a head must have cut its teeth to 
count, though a female head is at least as good 
te a malCj but with the Kuki, whose cult i§^ prob- 
ably mixed and whose desire for heads is merely 
to supply a dead relative with servitors in another 
world, any head, even that of an embryo, is good, 
and the same applies to the Kagoro and Moroa 
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tribes of west Africa, who like the Kuki of Assam 
and the Kayans of Borneo desire slaves in the 
next world rather than soul matter iu this. The 
Naga never takes the head of a fellow-villager 
even though clan feuds within the village are 
very bitter and lead to much bloodshed, and even 
outside the village heads are not as a rule taken 
between men of the same or nearly related clans, 
a self-denying ordinance shared with the Kagoro. 
The younger women are everywhere great instiga- 
tors of head-hunting, and refuse to marry men 
who have not “touched meat” probably with the 
idea that until they have taken life they are 
unlikely to beget offspring. 

In Burma several tribes follow or have followed 
similar customs, though the Wa tribe observe a 
definite head-hunting season when the fertilizing 
soul matter is required for the growing crop and 
all wayfarers move about at their peril. In 
Borneo, Indonesia generally, the Philippines and 
Formosa, similar methods of head-hunting obtain, 
and the hill tribes of Malaya and Indo-China 
generally probably are or have been head-hunters 
at some period. The Ibans of Borneo are parti- 
cularly enthusiastic in this respect. The practice 
was reported of the Philippines by Martin de Rada 
in 1577 and has barely disappeared among the 
Igorot, and Tagalog of Luzon, while in Formosa it 
no doubt prevails among such of the hill tribes, 
if any, as have not been subdued by the Japanese. 
Ebewhere in Indonesia it extended through Ceram 
where the Alfurs were, or are, hesid -hunters, to 
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New Guinea, where the Motu, like the Lhota 
Naga of Assam, wears a hornbill’s head as the 
insignia of his achievement; her(3 and there as in 
the Battak country and in Timorlat it seems to 
be replaced by cannibalism. 

In New Guinea and thence throughout Oceania 
head-hunting prevailed till comparatively recently 
and possibly still occurs in the Solomon Islands. 
In the Solomon Islands the actual expedition to 
obtain a head formed the climax in a series of 
ceremonial acts extending over a number of years, 
and the suppression of head-hunting, on which 
depended an important part of the social life, has 
been judged a very serious factor in the decay of 
society and decrease of population which have 
followed British administration. Throughout Oceania 
head-hunting is closely associated with cannibalism 
and the latter institution has tended to obscure the 
former, but in many islands the importance attached 
to the head is unmistakable. In parts of Micro- 
nesia the head of a slain enemy was paraded about 
with dancing which served as an excuse for rais- 
ing a fee for the chief to defray public expenditure, 
after which the head would be lent to another 
for the same purpose, In Melanesia the head is 
often mummified and preserved, and sometimes, as 
in New Britain, seems to be worn as a mask in 
order that the wearer may acquire the soul of the 
dead man. Even in Australia the underlying 
principle seems active, as it is reported that the 
Australian believes that the spirit of a slain enemy 
enters the slayer. In New Zealand the heads of 
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the foe were dried and preserved so that the 
tattoo marks, and often the actual features, were 
recognisable; this practice led to one unfortunate 
development of head-hunting in that tattooed heads 
become desirable curios and the demand of Europe 
for Maori trophies caused “pickled heads” to become 
a regular article of trade. 

Eor the New World sve find it the general 

practice in North America to take the scalp 

rather than the head, the idea probably being 
that the soul is located in the hair, an idea 

present in the biblical story of Samson and common 
in Malaya and Indonesia, where Nagas and 

Borneans use the hair of their dead enemies for 
ornament as did the Red Indians, in Oceania 
where the Marquesans use the hair of the victims 
of their cannibal rites for mjiking arm ripgp and 
necklets of magic virtue, and frequent in south 
America where the heads are often preserved, as 
by the Jivaro, by removing the skull and packing 
the skin with hot sand, thus shrinking it to the 
size of the head of a small monkey while 
preserving the features intact as a vivid portrait 
in caricature. Here, again, head-shunting is proba- 
bly associated with cannibalism in a peremoniai 
form, and the heads of certain animals arp also 
treated similarly. 

Head-hunting therefore is world-wide. It is 
associated with tribes still living in the stone age, 
and probably dat^ from neolithic times in Europe. 
It may even go back to palaeolithio times, as in 
the AaiMan deposits at OInei in Ravaria heads 
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were found carefully decapitated and buried separately 
from the bodies, indicating beliefs in the special 
sanctity or importance of the head. 

Bibliography ; — Durham, Head-hunting in the 
Balkans (“Man, February, 1923”), A. J. N. 
Tremearne, Tailed Head Hunters of Nigeria; T.G. 
Hudson, Head-Hunting among the Hill Tribes of 
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II A STUDY ON HUMAN ORNAMENTATION, 

By 

Raj Raj Mookbbji, M. Sc. 

The idea of ornamentation is primitive, and it 
is also a primary conception of man. It was from 
I)arae Nature that man had this idea 
^mamentsf suggested to him, and hence 

ornamentation is one of the pri- 
mary influences and enduring effects of natural 
environments on man. 

The primitive men, (not of course the very 
first human ancestors *) in their woodland home, 
being impressed with the beauties of Nature, both 
of the flora and of the fauna, began to decorate 
themselves with flowers and leaves and by paint- 
ing their bodies with various designs imitated 
from Nature, Gradually they learned to make 
for themselves such primitive ornaments as garlands 
and crowns, and bracelets and anklets— all made 
of flowers and leaves. The crested bird such as 
the cock and the peacock and the lapwing taught 
them to adorn their heads with floral chaplets 
and tufts of fine feather, — the striped or the 
spotted animals such as the tiger and the zebra 
and the pard, and the variegated birds and insects 
such as the pic and the woodpecker and the 
butterfly were their first instructors in the act of 
tatooing. 


* Seasons for this exclusion ara.stated afterwards. 
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Besides the influences of Nature, the elemen- 
tary aesthetic sense of man as well as his wish 
for admiration also played an important part in 
the matter of decoration. The views of Herbert 
Spencer as expressed in the following statements 
illumine these points : “It has been truly re- 
remarked that in order of time, decoration 'precedes 
dress. Among people who submit to great physical 
suffering that they may have themselves handsomely 
tattooed, extremes of temperature are borne with but 
little attempt at mitigation.. ..An Orinoco Indian, 
though quite regardless of bodily comfort, will yet 
lobour for a fortnight to purchase pigment where- 
with to make himself admired', and that the same 
woman who would not hesitate to leave her hut 
without a fragment of clothing on, would not 
dare to commit such a breach of decorum as to 
go out unpainted. Voyagers find that coloured! 
beads and trinkets are much more prized by wild 
tribes than are calicoes and broadcloths.... These j 
show how completely the idea of ornament pre~\ 

dominates oner that of use.. Indeed, the facts cit' 

aboriginal life seem to indicate that dress is 
developed out of decor ationd' . ^ The Italics are mine. 

“The dress, like the badge, is at first worn 

from the •wish for admiration The causes which 

have originated, developed and specialized badges #nd 

dresses, have done the like with ornaments. The 

rudimentary aesthetic sense which leads the savage 
to paint his body, has doubtless a share in protnpt- 


* Spencer, pp. 1-2, (1911). 
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ing the use of attractive objects for ornaments” 

( Italics are mine ). Again to quote from another 
authority, Hermann Klaatsch, “The study of 
the living savages proves that ornamentation is 
older than clothing" { The Italics are mine ). 

From the primitive floral ornaments are gra- 
dually developed the ornaments of metals and 
precious stones and corals as men came to know 
the existence and the utility of these things. 
Many of the ornaments of later times are of the 
pattern taken from natural objects such as flowers 
and stars and the crescent moon, cabbage leaves 
and bamboo stems, bees and butterfies, the fish and 
the snake, and the mouth of the shark and of 
the tiger etc. 

It is very interesting to note here in this 
connection that, even to the present day, a very 
ancient and perhaps a most primitive custom holds 
on in the Hindu society. The first night after 
marriage that the bride shares the bed of her 
husband — a function which is known as '‘Fula~ 
Sayya" or ‘^Floral- Bed", she is bedecked with all 
sorts of flower ornaments from head to foot before 
she meets the groom. This is not a ■ fashion but 
a custom observed from time immemorial by all 
sects among the Hindus, rich and poor, and in as 
decent a manner as their parse permits. 

Again, perhaps out of the ancient practice of tatoo- 
ing are evolved, especially among the Hindus, the 

- Spencer i H, — Frinciple^ of Sociology ^ in Epitome of Synthetic 
Ehilomphy^ pp, 441-42j fl897). 

^ K.iaat«chj H . — Evolution aitd Progress of Mankind, p. 164, (1923). 
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very refined and highly aesthetic decoration by 
painting and anointing the face and other parts 
of the body with sandalwood paste of white, red 
and yellow variety, as also, among the women, 
the adornment by vermilion and lac-dye. 


Nothing can bo definitely said as regards the 
antiquity of ornaments. Leaving aside the Eolithic 
we are not yet in a position to 
^rnaments.^ whether the men of the lower 

PalDeolithic period used anything 
as ornaments. But in the upper Palaiolithic and 
Neolithic ages we get evidence of its existence. 
In the upper Paleolithic period several perforated 
canine teeth of animals, human molars and per- 
forated shells have been found. A necklace 
composed of canines i.)f stag, fish vertebrae and 
shells has also been found in association with the 
skeleton of a youngman in one of the Grimaldi 
Caves in Italy. * Among the remains of Neoli- 
thic industry in the burial places and “lake- villages” 
we find any number of amulets and beads of 
necklaces. In the Neolithic and Eneolithic graves 
in Egypt necklaces of beads and shells, pedants, 
bracelets of ivory, alabaster} mother-of-pearls and 
even of flints beautifully chipped are abundantly 
met with. Egypt, perhaps one of the most anci- 
ent culture-stations in the world, had, according 
to Montelius, begun her Neolithic culture some 
20,000 years B. C ; next to Egypt comes Asia, 
its corresponding date being 14,000 B. C. as ascer- 
tained by Boule. 


McOurdy, G. G, — H'tman Griff 17^ I, (1924). 
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The antiquity of ornaments in India is no 
less interesting, but unfortunately very little is 
known and reported so far, as no systematic work 
in the subject has been done in India in compari- 
son with such works in other countries until very 
recently, and it is not possible nor wise to 
frame a conclusion out of the scattered and 
fragmentary materials at our disposal. To arrive 
at a definite point regarding the antiquity of 
ornaments in India there are two possible ways 
of approaching the subject : First, a study of the 
archaeological finds, paintings and engravings ; 

secondly, a search in the ancient literature of 
India. 

The ancient paintings of India so far recorded 
are represented by the arts of Ajanta, Bagh, 
Sigiriya in Ceylon and of Raigar Hill in the 
Central Provinces. But the paintings that have 
direct bearing on our subject-matter are perhaps 
almost limited to Ajanta. The paintings of human 
figures which are beautifully bedecked with various 
ornaments in a perfectly Oriental style on the 
walls of the Ajanta caves depict, for the most 
part, themes of the Buddhist legend. The exact 
date of these paintings is diflScult to assign, for, 
the chronology of Buddhism cannot be considered 
settled. But the period of execution of these is 
supposed to have extended from the 2nd century 
B. C. to the 7th century A. D. ® Till now the 

art of Ajanta claims to be the most ancient df 
its kind in India. 

* GrifiStha, J . — The Pmniings in the BwMhist Cave-Temmlee of 

Ajanta, (1896). 
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Our knowledge of the Stone Ages in India is 
very poor and for the first time we find traces 
of ornaments in the Chalcolithic period. Along 
with the human remains excavated at Nal, in 
Baluchistan, and belonging to the ‘Chalcolithic or 
Copper Age’ a bone pin has been found which 
is described as an ornament by Sewell and Guha, ® 
It is a broken specimen, some of its portions being 
missing. It is about 10-12 inches long. 

The recent excavations at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa have revealed the extensive Chalcolithic 
culture in India in an astonishing phase. Here 
we find an instance of the abundant use of orna- 
ments of various materials. Shells, and beads of 
various shapes and sizes of cornelian, jadite, ivory, 
gold, silver, variegated stones and fiance were in 
use for ornaments such as necklaces, girdles and 
bracelets. Here we also get a clear evidence of 
the use of ivory combs and copper tubes and the 
plugs of soft stones as nose * and ear ornaments. 


Sewell, R. B. S., & Qulis^ S .. — lUport on the excavated 

FaL (1929). 

^ In Hindu India the nose ornament appeared after the Mogul 
invasions and from the 13th Century downwards since Sie 
reign of Jahangir, we find abundant use of nose ornament 
among the Hindus as has recently been pointed out by K. N. 
Chatter ji, (Journ, Asiat Soc. Bengal^ Vot XXIII, pp. 287-296, 
1927). He further opines that tlie use of the nose ornament 
among the Hindus, is an instance of culture-contact and that 
they borrowed it from. the Moguls, In this connection we may 
also refer to the remarl^s made % IST. B. Divatia, Journ. Asiat 
Soc. Bengal^ Vob XIX, pp. 67-70, (1923), as in the following 
lines: ‘‘We find, no mention of the nose-ring in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, lexicons included. It can be safely asserted that this 
ornament is unknown to Sanskrit literature or ancient Indian 

civilimtion.... It seems that the nose-ring was thus 

originally an importation, to India from the Moslem countries,’* 
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A silver bracelet has been found from Gwadar in 
Baluchistan and a few circular silver discs appa- 
rently used as ornaments are also reported to have 
been found in Gungeria in the Central Provinces. ^ 
Both the sites undoubtedly belong to the Copper 
Age in India. 

A study of the ancient Sanskrit literature 
show that, even in the remotest Rigvedic 
age, people used various ornaments of gold, silver 
and precious stones, and also of pearls most cer- 
tainly in the later Upanishad period. Now, the 
Rigveda is held to be the most ancient and the 
first hook in the Aryan world by almost all the 
Sanskrit scholars of eminence — both European and 
Indian. According to Max Muller and his school 
the hymns of the Rigveda were composed between 
1200 and 2000 B. C. ® R. C. Dutta in his 
‘Ancient India’ mainly relying on the statements 
of some Western scholars roughly gives this date 
as between 1400 B. C. and 2000 B. C. Umesh 
Chandra Batabyal, in his ‘Veda Prabeshika’, from 
a partly original calculation, puts the date of this 
composition as from 1500 B. C. (a date given by 
Colebrooke ) to about a century earlier. 

Tilak, ^ on the other hand, supported by 
Bubler pushes the date back to about 4500 
B. C., and Count Jena “to a much earlier date” 

Deoheletta — Manuel d! Ardmologie^ Age du Brome^ p. 66, 

® Max Muller- — (1) Andent Sanskrit Literatvjre (1859)* 

(2) Origin of Meligiom (1878). 

(3) Six Systems of Indian Philosophy (1899)* 

® Tilak — Orion^ pp. 206-208. 

Bhuler--. Indicm Antiquary, Vol XXIII, pp* 238-249 (1894)* 

Count Jena — Theogony of EMm, p* 134v 
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than 6000 B. C. But the actual date of the Rigveda 
seems to be still more earlier, * If the Rigvedio 
culture is to be relied on, then on the strength 
of that culture-evidence we can say that the use 
of ornaments was known in India during and even 
before the Vedic Age. Furthermore, though we 
have at present little archaeological evidence, still it 
will not be improper to state that ornaments were 
used in Neolithic India, the date of which seams 
to be 14000 B. C. as pointed out by Mitra. 

The use of ornaments is universal. There is 
practically speaking, no man that does not use 
some sort of ornament or things of 
ornSmStfon & decoration. In fact, every nation 
its primary cause, and every tribe has its own way 
of ornamentation. Even among the 
Eskimos who reside amid the eternal snows of the 
Arctic zone and where seal-skin dress necessarily covers 
the body entirely, we find the use of ornaments in 
the form of buttons to decorate their lips and 
ears. It is also very curious that they practise 
even tatooing, judging from the extremely cold 

* Mb-x Muller, m his Origin of Bdigiom puts this date as XOOO-X 
B. 0., and says : ‘‘How far back that period (the Mantra period, 
8004000 B. C.}, the so-called Khandas period, extended who can 
tell?” (pp. 156-57). Again in the Six Sgstem of InMcm PMe- 
sojohy^ apparently in despair of indidsion he states : “It may be 
very brave to postulate 2000 B. C. or even 5000 B. 0. as a 

minimum date for the vedic hymns Whatever may be the 

date of i^e vedic hymns, wheHier 15(M) or 15000 B. 0. they have 
thdr own unique plaoe and stand by themselves in the literature 
of the world”, (pp. 4546). 

Mitra, P. — Prehistoric Irdia (Second Edition) p* 467, 
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region in which they live and where tatooing 
seems to be quite unnatural. * 

^‘The love for ornaments is so deep that many 
races spend greater part of their thought and 
labour on the adornment of their bodies. The 
poorest Bushman makes an arm-ring out of a 
strip of hide and never forgets to wear it, though 
it may well happen that his leather apron is in 
a scandalously tattered state”. The Juang girls 
are practically without any clothing, but they must 
have their necklaces and ear ornaments. All this 
seems to suggest that man in the lower culture 
and with his small means will have comparatively 
much more luxury than one in a higher stage 
and with a much larger income. One effect of 
this tendency to luxury is the confinement of 
trade to the ‘natural races’ within a narrow range 
of a small list of articles most of which are 
entirely for the purpose of ornamentation or pas- 
time and sensual enjoyment. The objects exchanged, 
things of value and taste, are primarily articles 
of luxury. Leaving aside the partly civilized 
people, all the primitive tribes buy from the 
traders various kinds of beads, brass and iron wares, 
corals, shells and many other objects solely for 
the decoration of the body. 

Indeed, ornamentation holds such a supreme 
place in human mind that some ethnologists have 
declared it impossible to decide where clothing 
ends and ornament begins. All clothings seem to 

* The practice of tatooing among the Eskimos has led some author 
rities to snggost thsit this indio^tos that tho Elskimos formerly 
dwelt in a warmer oojmtry* 
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them to ‘have proceeded by the way of modifica- 
tion from ornament and they hold that modesty 
played no part in the earliest evolution of dress’. 

The above facts show that the delight in 
ornaments preponderates over the sense of decency. 
The so-called Mehhala of the Indian ladies and 
the girdle or the belt of their European sisters 
worn round the waist and hanging down like a 
festoon or Cupid’s bow, and put on apparently 
with no other intention but that of decoration, 
certainly play a considerable part in the psycho- 
sexual life. The finely netted veil for the face 
popularly called ‘the fly-catcher’ that was till the 
nineteenth century a first-rate fashion among the 
high-born ladies of Europe was intended not to 
protect the face from troubles from the actual 
flies, but to attract the eyes of human flies, and 
so to feed the psycho-sexual pleasure of the fair 
wearer of it. 

To be decorated means to be an object of 
attraction — to be “the cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes”, and to draw attention of others to particu- 
lar parts of the body. The pleasure that is 
experienced from drawing attention of others is 
purely psycho-sexual in nature and upon this 
psycho-sexual pleasure the grand development of 
ornament and clothing mainly rests. But, along 
with the progress of civilization and culture things 
have changed, and it would be a great mistake 
to think that the present-day purpose of orna- 
mentation is nothing but the sole gratification of 
that pleasure, though its underlying existence 
cannot be altogether ignored. 
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Besides the decorative value, ornaments have 
different significances in society. Among the 
‘natural races’ no one goes with- 
of or^ ornament. The problem of the 
naments. universal distribution of ornament 

seems easier when we consider 
it from the view-point of aims. In the first place 
amulets and talismans which are hardly ever missing 
in the list of ornaments, and which represent, perhaps, 
the earliest forms of their kind — have assumed the 
character of decoration, though primarily they were 
solely used as prophylactic or defensive imple- 
ments. 

Hiederbrandt in his admirable works on Wakaraba 
says that amulets in a treatise of Ethnography 
deserve a place between weapons and ornaments. 
They, however, have more affinity with the latter. 
Similarly, among the Abor, we find a peculiar 
kind of bracelets ^ * worn by the women that are 
made of zinc and provided with vertical spikes. 
These are meant not only for ornaments but also 
for weapons of defence. Nagas, for the same 
double purpose use massive wooden and ivory 
bangles on ceremonial occasions. These bangles, 
in their society, also indicate rank. Likewise, we 
find similar bangles in use in the Madras Presi- 
dency. Negroes use massive iron arm-rings which 
are adapted for the purpose of both parrying and 
striking and in this respect these are not very 
unlike the “KnuchlA-dusteTs • of London Slums”. 


Quids to the MfhMgfaphic Gallery, Indian Museum, No. 
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The savage warriors can no longer do without 
ornaments any more than without weapons. We 
know how the aboriginal tribes bedeck themselves 
with various ornaments in their war dresses. This 
sort of decoration is also met with among the 
civilized warriors as well. It is interesting to note 
that ornamentation has such stimulating influence 
upon the mind that it has got its foot-hold even 
in the present-day military system. Farther, if we 
observe minutely, it is noticed that decoration and 
distinction go hand in hand. In every primitive 
community the chief dresses and bedecks him- 
self quite differently from and more beautifully than 
the other members of his clan. The Naga chief 
furnishes a good example of this. He wears arms 
and leg-guards and caps made of interwoven canes 
and bamboo strips, beautifully decorated with 
coloured feathers and polished brass plates. His 
breast-plate is also nicely decorated with rows of 
CQivri shells — and human skulls representing and 
corresponding to the actual number of heads he 
has taken. * Thus his war-dress indicates at once 
his ornamentation, distinction and wealth. Even 
in modern civilized society the example of the 
said aspect of ornaments is not wanting. A lady 
who has plenty of valuable and fashionable orna- 
ments on her body is more honoured and warmly 
received in a social gathering than one with 
ordinary sorts of ornaments. 

* Nagas represent one of the head-hunting tribes in India. 
Iteeently the Government has stopped this inhuman praotioe, 
though they still do it secretly and instead of wearing the actual 
skulls, they, now-a-days wear wooden human heads. 
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Beliefs, customs and uses relating to certain 
ornaments in Hindu India indicate that, besides 
decorative, there is a magico -religious aspect 
of human ornamentation. There are some articles 
in the shape of ornaments and made of iron, 
copper or other metals, for example, amulets and 
rings, that are used in the belief that they have 
talismanic properties for curing many a disease 
and removing evils and scaring away devils. 

Among the Hindus, the unfortunate mother 
who loses everytime her newborn babe — pierces 
the right side of the infant’s nose and inserts a thin 
iron (sometimes golden) ring, believing this will 
save her child from the influence of the particular 
evil spirit killing her babes. When the child 
grows up and if it is a son, the nose ring is 
removed and he is made to wear an iron anklet 
on the right leg. This ring or the anklet con- 
tinues to remain in its place until he or she is 
married when it is taken off in the belief that 
after marriage the evil spirit can no longer do 
any harm to the individual. Again, every new- 
born child is always provided with a thin iron 
bangle and a dot of lamp-blaok on its forehead 
that are supposed to counteract the influences of 
a bad spirit, or of the evil glance of a suspected 
witch. 

A mad man is sometimes provided with a 
particular kind of iron bangle, calleii Pagla-Kalir- 
Bcda that is believed to be impregnated with 
the divine potency of an image of the goddess 
Kali, and that cures him of his madness. Again, 
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the iron bangle that every Sikh wears round his 
wrist serves for a religious emblem. Hindu priests 
and sometimes laymen as well use a ring of 
gold and often two others of silver and copper to 
sanctify the body and for other purposes accord- 
ing to religious injunctions. In daily Pujas and in 
performing many religious rites such as homa, srad 
and other yanjnas, the performers must have rings 
ot Kusha grass (Eragrostis cynosuroides) on the two 
ring-fingers. A. female worshipper who is not a 
widow is to use in these cases rings made of 
Durha grass ( Cynodon dactylon ) instead of Kusha. 

Every Vaishnava wears a sort of tight neck- 
lace (Kantthi) made of beads from the stem of 
the Tulsi plant {Ocimum sp.) held sacred among the 
Hindus, and this string, apart from the sanctifica- 
tion of the body stands for the particular sectarian 
mark like the holy-thread of the Brahmans. 
Sadhus and Sannyasins according, to religious 
injunctions, use garlands and bangles of Rudraksha 
(stones of Elceocarpus ganitrus). Among the 
different sects of Hindu worshippers including 
Vaishnavas, Tantrics and Sannyasins, the forehead 
is decorated with distinctive delineations ( Tilaha ) 
of various designs by means of the sandal wood 
paste, the vermilion and ashes. Eor the holy 
practice of Papa (repetition of the sacred name 
or mantra of a deity ) Hindus make use of rosaries 
of Tulsiy Rudraksha and Sphatika (rock crystal), 
of pearls and corals and jewels and also those of 
gold beads and seeds of the lotus. Eosaries are 
also in use among the Koman Catholics and 
certain sects of Islam. All these facts clearly 
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show the religious aspects of ornanients and 
decorations. 

Again, to keep oneself free from the bad 
influences of planets, ornaments of various metals 
in the form of rings, bangles and amulets as also 
different kinds of stones enjoined by astrologers 
to wear, are much in use, especially among the 
Hindus. Further, to immune the body from certain 
diseases the use of metal is not very uncommon. 
In India, children are often seen wearing copper 
coins in a string round their waist, for folk- 
lore has it, and quite correctly as we . know 
now-a-days, that copper is a great preventive of 
cholera. 

Next, some objects which are essential in 
everyday life of man have, in course of time, 
become things of decoration, and thus in one 
sense “the useful’' has become “beautiful”. The 
comb furnishes a good example of it. Over and 
above its usual use, the comb has now assumed 
the dignity of an ornament among civilized 
as well as uncivilized people. The use of 
comb among the Oraons and Santals and a few 
other tribes of Chota Nagpur, deserves a special 
mention. Unlike the civilized, the male folk besides 
the women of these communities use the comb 
as an ornament. They, not very unlike the modern 
fashion of shingling, keep long hair, like most 
of the aboriginal tribes, and use a thin iron belt 
or clip, about quarter of an inch in breadth, 
passing round the temporal and occipital regions, 
and the two free ends of it, fashioned like 
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arrow heads, rest on the frontal tuberosities. They 
call it Patli and use it to keep in right position 
their flowing hair which they part along the 
median line. Combs used by them are country 
made and rectangular in shape, the usual size 
being about 4" x 3", and have teeth on either 
side. They insert it usually on the left side of 
the head, just above and slightly posterior to the 
ear. The females, when going out, seldom show 
up their comb on the head. They keep it hidden 
under the bunch of hair tied up behind their 
head. The constant keeping of combs on the 
head, suggests that they are very particular about 
cleaning and dressing their hair, Bemembering 
that most of the hill and jungle tribes are noto- 
rious for their dirtiness, it is curious that they 
should have a very keen sense of cleanliness which 
is confined particularly to the head and hair. All this 
apparently suggests that the use of comb among these 
peoples in the particular ways spoken of is now 
more for fashion or decoration. The use of comb is 
also prevalent in Polynesia, Africa and Australia. 
It is perhaps universal in use. 

The modification of the useful things into 
things of decoration may be illustrated farther from 
such articles as hairpins, safety-pins and brooches. 
We notice the existence of brooches in the Bronze 
Age industry. “In Egypt as in Elam, the fibular 
does not seem to have been generally used even 
in historic times. It is never found in pre- 
Pharaonic or proto-Elamite tombs. In the eastern 

4 
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Medeterranian world, it would seem to have made 
its appearance at the same time as the Pepoh. 
This , ornament appears only towards the end of 
the Mycenaean period’’. 

Among the Hindus in particular, golden 

ornaments and precious stones are not worn on 

limbs below the waist * which are 

Rapks and, some held inferior (Adhamanqa) in posi- 
social aspects of , ,, 

ornaments. tmn; tor, it is believed that gems 

and gold sacred to Lakshrai, the 
goddess of goodluek and wealth, if dishonoured in 
that way, bring misery and misfortune. Hence, if by 
accident a Hindu lady happen to touch any such orna- 
ment by foot, she instantly takes it up and places it 
on her head by way of bowing. For the lower 
part of the body silver ornaments are in use. 

As regards the rank of ornaments, jewels 
outshining others in beauty and costliest in value 
oobu]py the first place. Nest to these and forming 
the larger bdlk of ornaments come those of gold. 
Silver orhaments, much leSset in beauty and 
cost, hold the third place. No ornament of 
iron is in use among the Hindus except a thin 
bangle made of this metal, colloquially called nod, 
and worn chiefly by Bengali married women, 
according to custom, on their left hand* as long 
as their husbands are alive. or bracelets 

{made of conch shell and held lucky are also worn by 

*•* Jitorgan — J. (Je., t^rnhiitoHe Mom P. 179, (1924) 

^ Butnaese ladies seem to be the only exception, who ush 
golden anklets. 

• The Ufi, side of a woman is, by Hindu tradition, hdd to be 
tt^pmor to the right, and for the male the right One. 
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Hindu ladies. Widows of the Hindu society do 
not use any ornament. A Hindu widow as soon 
as her husband’s cremation is over takes off her orna- 
ments for good. The rich and the upper classes use 
gems and gold and the poor and lower classes use 
mostly silver ornaments and sometimes those of 
brass and zinc polished or gilded.* Lastly ornaments 
have a special utility in society. They are means 
of exchange in the matter of lending and borrowing. 
They form also a sort of reserve fund for an 
individual and a family and have the advantage 
of easy portability. 

Next, we pass on to the custom of painting 
and tatooing. It is held that the combination of 
two kinds — scars and painting — led 
"'"^Pa^ntfng”*^ tatooing in which the colouring 
matter is rubbed into the wounds. 
Tatooing has a very wide distribution. The 
practice is very extensive among the Polynesians 
and is found in an extreme form among 
the Maoris of New Zealand. Generally speaking, 
wonoen practise tatooing much less than men. 

A study of the different practices in connection 
with painting and tatooing shews that in the majority 
of cases they represent the artistic desire for 
ornamentation among the savage. But besides its 
decorative value tatooing serves as a tribal or 
family mark in some primitive communities. In 
Africa and among a few tribes of Guiana and 

* la oonsideratioa of ranks of ornaments, it is a very signmoant 
fact that of all the deities of Hindu mytholc^ 
the goddess of misery is, as found in the ritual desoriptipn 
of her image, adoriied with irori ornameuts. 
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Vaneuzula in South America we find this practice 
serving as tribal marks, * It also, in some cases, 
indicates the victorious campaigns. For example, 
in the society of Malayas none but the 
successful head-hunters can claim to be tatooefi. 
Among the New Guinea peoples and Soloman 
Islanders tatooing has a distinctive use in relation 
to the womankind. In New Guinea a woman on 
the occasion of her marriage is, as a rule, first 
deprived of all her hair and ornaments, and then 
as a sign to indicate that she is married her face 
is tatooed. Young unmarried girls are tatooed all 
over the body excepting the face. In Solomon Islands, 
— a girl is not sought in marriage until her charms 
have been enhanced by tatooing, and all the friends 
of the girl who subscribe towards the expense of 
the tatooing by a specialist called tindalo, are 
given a feast to repay them in this way by the 
parents of the girl. Tatooing sometimes announces 
a boy’s arrival at manhood. Again, tatooing is 
also used as a sign of mourning as is noticed 
among some of the African tribes like the Tibooks 
and Shilooks. 

The custom of painting the body with red, i 
black and white cosmetics was extensively prevalent 
in olden days, as is partly indicated by the discovery 
of these cosmetics in the ancient Egyptian tombs 
and catacombs. Among the Australians, Tasmanians 
(now extinct) and the Andamanese the practice of 
painting the body with red, black and white is 

• In India there is a custom prevalent among the followers of 
Ramanuja of branding their arms or breasts with a particular 
piece of hot stone or coin, serving as their sectarian mkrlct 
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very much current. To denote the loss of kindred 
the Australians and the Andamanese paint their 
body and head with white clay. 

In civilized Hindu India we find the very 
refined and highly aesthetic decoration, already 
referred to, by painting and anointing the body 
with sandal wood paste of different colours and 
among the women especially the adornment by 
vermilion and lac-dye. Hindu ladies especially the 
Bengalis, excepting the widows, paint with lac- dye 
the edges of their feet and sometimes their palms 
and the lower lip, to heighten their beauty and 
so to make themselves all the more attractive. 
They sometimes use specks of vermilion on the 
forehead, and decorate with this red powder the 
anteriormost portion of the hair-parting line 
(simanta). In Hindu society both the bride 
and the bridegroom have, on the bridal day, their 
faces decorated with artistic designs of sandal wood 
paste. Hindu maidens and wives also adorn their 
forehead with small discs called tipa, cut out from 
the shining shard of some bright green insects 
killed for the purpose. Indian women, especially 
in the upcountry, beautify the lower edges of 
their eyelids by means of a stibium cosmetic 
or colly rium (soorma). The so-called ‘'beauty-spot”, 
a patch of black silk or plaster worn on the face 
by European ladies in the 17th and 18th centuries 
especially, to show off the complexion is also an 
instance in point. 

In South India, throughout the Madras Presi- 
dency among the civilized and partly civilized 
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Dravidians, there is a wide-spread custom of 
anointing and besmearing the whole body and face 
with turmeric paste. In the Mahomedan conomunity 
we also notice that many men dye their beards 
and moustaches with saffron, and the women now 
and then adorn their feet, the palms and the 
finger nails with red brown colour produced from 
the juice of the leaves of a particular shrub 
called Mehdi or henna (Lawsonia alba). The 
modern use of powder, rouge and cosmetics is 
nothing but the continuance in a very refined form 
of the old custom of painting the body. 

It is interesting to note that no such custom 
as painting the body with different colours do we 
find among the aboriginal tribes of India, nor the 
practice of tatooing seems to be a general custom 
among them. The practice of tatooing is gradually 
disappearing fronr India as in other countries in 
Europe and in America, its occasional existence 
being noticed only among lower class people. 
Tatooing seems to be non-Hindu in origin, and 
perhaps in the distant past a wave of it passed 
through India — but whence and to where it is 
rather very difficult to ascertain. 

Mutilations to enhance beauty as we find in 
Africa and in some parts of America and Australia 
are not found in India excepting 
Mutilation. perhaps the practice of boring the 
^ nose and ear lobe.^Miss J. P. 

i Harrison tried to show with much ingenuity ihat 
the artificial enlargement of the ear lobe appears 

*■* Harrison, J. Park; — Joum, Anth. Jmt‘, Great Britcdrt, o/nd Ireland 
Vol. ri. p. m. (1873). 
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originally to have been adopted in India for the j 
purpose of receiving a “solar-disc”. She maintains | 
that Buddha when he renounced idolatry removed 
the emblem (ear disc) from his ear lobes which 
hang down in consequence in the manner shown 
in his images. It is quite conceivable that his 
followers alSo would for a tinae at least have 
affected the same peculiarity as regards the ear lobe. 

The enlargement of the ear lobe has a very 
wide distribution and the custom of piercing the 
ear is wider still. There is practically no country 
where ear- boring is nob practised either for wearing 
ornaments or as an initiation ceremony. In Hindu 
India, among the Brahmans, boys have their ears 
pierced before the Upanayana (wearing of the 
sacred thread). This ceremony is ritualistically 
called Kama Vedha* (boring of the ear lobe). 
The wide-spread practice of boring the different 
parts of the ear for wearing ornaments is noticed 
among women of all classes and communities. 

In comparison with the ear-boring practice, 
thfe enlargement of the ear lobe has a restricted 
distribution in the sense that it is now-a-days 
entirely confined' to the aboriginal tribes. Further, 
arehnsological statue finds and ancient pictures 
arid engravings excepting those of Buddha, would 
seetn to indicate that piercing of the ear lobe is more 


* ,Ch. Mufcherji, in his ^Ackar Pra^andha^ opines that 

the oustom of boring the ear is not Aryan in origin. Ho 
ffiabnatiis that it is originally a non- Aryan custom which 
subsequentlir niiiM up wiA other Aryan oustoiis and sO 
obtained its place among the Hindus, 


m 
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archaic and was followed by the enlargement of 


the ear lobe. 


Would it be correct to infer that the 



enlargement of the ear lobe was unknown in India 
before Buddha ? 


The operation of boring is performed in child- 
hood by an expert with thread and needle, and 
saline water is applied to the affected parts to 
remove any pain that may result. After a fort- 
night or so, the thread inserted into the bores 
is replaced by a pair of rings or any other ear 
ornaments that may be chosen. To distend or to 
enlarge the lobe, weights are suspended from 
it often in the form of ornaments until it is 
brought to the requisite length. This enlargement 
is otherwise done as we find in practice among 
almost all the aboriginal tribes of India. One 
process consists in repeated insertions of pieces 
of pith of different dimensions, which, when wet, 
expand and exert pressure on all sides of the hole 
making it gradually wider; the other is to put in- 
to the bore a thin bamboo plate rolled up in the 
form of a cylinder which acts like a spring tending 
to make the bore bigger. Further, a mention is 
made by Stewart that “The old iCukis (a hill 
tribe of Assam) along with two other clans of 
the new Kukis, instead of boring the ear with 
a small hole, out a circular piece of -flesh out of 
the lower lobe and insert an elastic shaving of 
bamboo rolled up in a ring so as to form a 
powerful spring, acting on all sides of the incision. 


Stewart, Lt. B., Joum. AmnA. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XXIV, p. 
619 , ( 1866 ). 
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By raeans of this spring the hole is gradually 
enlarged” (Italics are mine). But such a custom 
is not found to exist among the present Kukis, 
neither do we find this practice to be in vogue 
among any other tribe or tribes in India and 
abroad. 

The geographical distribution of the peculiar 
custom of enlarging the ear lobe is fairly wide. In 
Assam, Arakan, Burma, Laos, Ceylon and in the 
districts of Chota Nagpur, Santal Parganas, and 
in some parts of Madras and Orissa, and also in 
the countries to the North-West of India, peo- 
ple, specially women, have their ear lobes 
enlarged. The custom is also noticed in 
America, Africa and also among the Asiatic 
Islanders and the inhabitants of South Pacific. ' 

Lastly, in connection with the custom of ear-boring, 
we may here mention the practice current among 
the so-called Marwaris and other up-country people, 
both men and women. They bore two or all the 
four incisors of the upper jaw in the middle and 
fill the small holes so made, with golden plugs 
fitted to enhance the beauty of their teeth. 

A fairly exhaustive and minute study of orna- 
ments as regards their variety, uses, chronology 
and distribution points to the 
donclusion. conclusion that the evolution of 
ornament has passed through 
Sevetal stages. Of these, the first may be called 
fhe First Aesthetic Stage^ which is an Imitation 
when primitive men with the budding 
5 
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of their aesthetic sense under the sole |and direct 
influence of the beauties of Nature began to 
decorate themselves purely in imitation of the 
beautiful natural objects around. Now, though this 
is the first stage in the evolution of ornament, 
its actual origin seems to be much earlier in the 
cycle of human existence. In the remotest period 
of the pre-historic age when Man first appeared 
on the earth, he could not certainly have any 
idea of heauty and beautification in his brain. 
His life was then one of life-long struggle 

from day to day and from year to year. Indeed, 
in the ‘struggle for existence’, he had to spend 
his entire thought and energy to adjust himself 
to his new environment for the maintenance of life 
and for its protection from various dangers. 

Hence, whatever little training in life he had of 
necessity must have been wholly economic and 
material in its nature. In the face of this all- 
engrossing life-problem, the brain of the ‘Early man’ 
was not at all congenial to the growth of any 
aesthetic sense, and therefore the idea of such a 
superfluous thing — superfluous in that state of 
unsettled life as the ornamentation of body could 
never have crossed his mind. The thought of 
decoration was an acquisition of man in a later stage 
when life was comparatively settled, and in the 
consequent favourable circumstances, the aesthetic 
sense first dawned upon his mind. Now, though 
‘Early man’ had no idea of ornamentation he 
had some superstitions of his own as regards a 
few objects found or believed to have been help- 
ful to him in the mat|er of procuring hia food 
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or warding off any evil. Hence arose in his mind 
the first crude idea of charm or talisman or magic, 
and he began to ascribe some magical properties 
to those objects which he found indispensably 
necessary for the maintenance of his life, and as 
such carried them constantly with him. It might be, 
for the convenience of carriage, that these objects 
were made suitable in shape and size. But these 
were not used as ornaments, although in them 
we find the actual origin of human ornaments. 
The so-called ornaments that have been found 
from the different beds of the upper Paleolithic 
and early Neolithic ages are really not ornaments 
in the true sense of the term which means deco- 
ration of the body to enhance its beauty. These 
finds are, then, the magic implements of 
‘Early man’ in what may be called the Pre-Aesthe- 
tic Stage of ornaments, and may be regarded as 
valuable relies of the rude 'prototype of human 
ornaments. Hence we see that the source of the 
evolution of ornaments is in the talismanio or 
magic idea of the most primitive men of the pre- 
historic age. Again, it cannot in anyway be 
ignored that magic once played a very prominent 
part in the life of man, and it is a fact that 
many a charm-object of man has in course of 
time taken the shape of ornament and that the 
magical purpose in ornamentation is not lacking 
even to-day. That the belief in the magical power 
of things with a oomplete blindness to' their deco- 
rative value if they have any, has a very strong 
hold on the mind of primitive people may be 
illustrated from the following observations of 
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Seligmann in relation to the wild Veddas of Ceylon. 
Says he, “The personal adornment is so lacking 
among them (Veddas) that it may be disregarded, 
At the present time, among the wilder Veddas, 
neither men nor women wear beads or ornaments 
of any Hnd though women are pleased to accept 
beads as presents... ...Certain facts seem to indicate 
that beads may be sometimes treated as amulets 

or at least having magical power. But when 

it is remembered that the Veddas do not tatoo 
or paint themselves and have never been seen 
wearing any kind of beads as ornaments, it seems 
reasonable to assume that where beads are sought 
after by the Veddas they are valued for their 
supposed magical properties'’, (Italics are mine). 

Next to the Pre- Aesthetic or Magical stage of 
human ornamentation, comes, as has been already 
said, the First A&sthetic Stage when we meet with 
the first phase of decoration. The belief in the 
magic of a thing being an elemental idea in man, 
the magical aspect of ornamentation is to be more 
or less found in all the several stages of its 
development in which the sense of aestheticism as 
an essential factor in decoration—is likewise pre- 
sent, HencO: the next transitional stage in which 
amulets and, talismans are worn along with the 
other few crude ornaments produced, by the 
art of the time may- be called the 
AestheticO'Magicai Sto/ge^ Later on, some other 
d^aite motives influenced the opnamentatiou of 
men. These are wishes to attract and those for 

Seligmann,— pp.' 204 - 2 ^^^ 
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admiration, that characterise the psycho-sexual and 
aristocratic aspects of ornaments. Considerations 
of utility and religious efficacy have in an inter- 
mediate period entered into the principle of 
ornamentation. This Complex Stage may con- 
veniently be called tiie Soeio-religious Stage, Lastly, 
the final stage of ornamentation as we have at 
the present day, though characterised by the 
highest development of esthetics and arts, is not 
purely sssthetic in nature, but a happy combina- 
tion of all the different phases of ornamentation, 
in which the several grades of human progress 
and civilization in the matter of decoration from 
the primitive to the modern may be clearly dis- 
covered, To denote this Stage a comprehensive 
term is required and, for want of a better name, 
we propose to call it the Aesthetico-Social Stage* 


■;o:- 


* E. Selenka, in his ‘Human Ornamentation’ (1900) breates 
problem of orDamentation psychologically. Uafortunately, I 
have nob been able to consult his book, as, so far I uiwierstaind, it 
is not available in Calcutta. 



III. FOLK-CUSTOM AND FOLK LORE OF THE 
SYLHET DISTRICT IN INDIA. 

( Conclvded from Vol, X, Xos. 2 d: 

By Padmanath Bhatachabjib, Bidyabinod, m. a. 

Chaftee VI. 

52. There is belief in the evil eye. If anybody, 
believed to have an evil eye, admires a fat 
and plump child, or a tree with a good 
number of fruits, or a cow giving a good 
quantity of milk, belonging to some other person, 
that other person would collect three handfuls of 
straw from three corners of bis house and with 
it would wipe the body of the child, root of the 
tree, and udders of the cow and burn it. One 
would also throw away a sweet thing, which 
was eyed on with greediness, or else anyone 
eating it would catch a bowel -com plaint — the 
remedy whereof, however, consists of rubbing oil 
with plaintain-leaf over the navel of the eater and 
throwing the same afterwards into fire. 

When a child goes out of the house, it is the 
custom with mothers to mix her saliva with 
earth and taking the mixture with her little finger 
of the left hand, to put a drop between the eye- 
brows of the child in order to protect it from the 
evil eye. It is a custom also to place a used- 
pot painted black and white on a bamboo post 
near a flourishing garden to prevent the harmful 
effect of malicious eyes. 

The mussalmans also believe in evil eyes and 
would adopt similar precautions as above regarding 
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plants and gardens. To protect human beings 
from evil eye, they use charmed amulets on neck 
and hand. 

US. There is custom among Hindus and Maha- 
madans to give opprobrions names to children of 
parents whose children die soon ofter they are 
born. It is believed that if ordinary human names 
be not given to children, persons with evil eye 
might not take notice of them, 

54. No change of sex has been heard in this 
part of the country. In old times there were 
cases of such a change, e. g. Arjuna turned 
eunuch for a yerr and Raja Ila would turn to a 
female for half the year. ( For Sikhandi, see Maha- 
bharata). 

55. Gold, silver, copper, tin and iron, and a 
mixture of 8 metals ( called Ashtadhatu ) are used 
in making amulets that are worn for protection 
from all evils including spirits. Coral is used in 
amulets and shell charmed with mantras is also 
worn in the neck or arms. Precious stones e. g. 
diamond, if kept in a house preserve the family 
from all evils. (For spittle see para 52). 

Salt, water and mustard (generally white) 
among the grains are used by Ojhas when they 
treat persons possessed by evil spirits; they give 
charmed water or salt to be eaten by their patients 
and throw mustard on the body of the possessed 
for expelling the spirit from the body. Red- 
coloured ink alts or vermillion is used generally in 
writing charms for amulets and blue and yellow 
threads are used in the preparation of the amulets 
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and for binding the same in the arm or waist 
or neek. Tattooing is used not as a prevention 
against evil spirits but as a sort of treatment of 
liver of children, in which case, a small circular 
spot is painted between the eye-brows of children. 
The mahammadans wear glass beads charmed, in 
the same way and for the same purpose as the 
amulets. Blood, incense, grass, leather or garlic 
may sometimes form the ingredients of charmed 
amulets. 

56, Amulets are prepared in the following 
way ; — 

(a) Some thing written on a paper or a leaf 
(generally of Bhurja tree), or (b) some article such 
as root of a plant, some grain, a piece of metal 
etc, are duly charmed by mantras, rolled and 
fastened into a small ball by black or yellow 
threads, put into a metal ease, and then worn in 
the right or left arm or on the neck or at the 
waist. Sometimes a single thing, suce as a pice 
or a cowrie charmed, serves as an amulet. 

In this connection, see also the previous para 
(no. 55). 

As to the mantras that are used in writing 
on leaves or papers or in charming things for ‘ 

amulets, the Hindus use some Tantric symbols 
e. g, -ftf (Hiring), (Eling) etc. with .other 

unintelligible things in Sanskrit or in Bengali and 
these mantras are kept in dead secrecy and neve? 
communicated to any but the initiated to the art. 

The mussalmans use generally sooae verse from 
tte Eoran, or any ss^ing of a holy prsonj (one is 
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given here ; Saiakafika huraullahu o hoos sami’ul 
’a lim”.= All-hearing Omnisoienti God will be to 
your resoue and pacify you”.) The Hindps write 
their mantras either Deva-nagari (rarely), or 
ip Bengali character and the Muesalmans in 
Arabic. 

57, Magic cirelee which are called gandi are 
used not only to protect people fropa the evil 
spirits, but also to protect the whole village from 
all sorts of evils. The sorcerer would walk round 
the village and plant dhwajas (=flag-ppsts) at 
each side, and pfiount on each dhwajoi an earthen 
cnp with charms written on it. If a person acci- 
dentally comes across a cobra , which when provoked 
is sure to take revenge some time at night, he 
is protected by a cirele of pharippd dust ronnd 
his bed. When a sorcerer treats a person ppsaes- 
sad by evil spirit he draws a circle ropnd the patient 
amd cuts an opening out of this circle when the 
apirit is commanded to go out of the body {vide 
aleo para §7 mtef 

The Brahmaris at the time of worship mioirele 
their seats with rice or water, and utter njsmtrw to 
protect themselves 'from all sorts pf evil. 

58. There is a lot of things and phenomena 
from which good and evil are divined : — 

(1) Involuntary shakipg of certain parts of the 
body. 

{%) . Speegiag ; and tickwg of lisarda 

X^) jpiireptlon of llte ?ight pf bffdb (e, g. 

swallow), .>eaats (e, g. Jaokftl) apdan^s, 
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(4) The direction at which and the manner in 
which a crow caws. 

(5) Sight of certain animals, things, persons in 
certain states, etc, at the commencement of a 
work (e. g, jonrney is stopped when an empty 
vessel is seen). 

(6) Good and bad dreams and the hour at which 
they occur. 

(7) Days with peculiar conjunction of stars and 
the moon and the sun and planets (as laid down 
in books of Astrology). 

(8) When, of unnumbered things, even or odd 
number of things are set apart at haphazard 
(even, bad; odd, good). 

The belief, in almost all sorts of omens, is 
based on S'astras dealing with them viz. Astrology 
and others. 

The Mussalmans, too, believe in all these things. 

59, Sraddha ceremony with monthly Sapinda- 
nas (also S'raddha) performed according to the 
S'astras helps the deceased to attain bliss in after 
world, so does also the throwing of bones into the 
Ganges. 

The S'raddha ceremony, if performed at Gaya, 
relieves the deceased from the necessity of a 
rebirth. 

It is by the S'raddha ceremony that the de- 
parted spirit is made benevolent to the survivors. 

60. Children under two years of age and 
persons who have renounced the world and people 
of the Jugi (Weaver) caste are buried underground 
after death; otherwise all the Hindus are burnt 
after death. The Mussalmans are all buried. 
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The process of burning is this : — A person 
after death is bathed and given a new cloth : the 
corpse is then carried on a Machan (bier) on the 
shoulder of the relatives to the place of cremation. 
There, a chulli is dug — generally cross lines with 
depth enough to give faggots in. The body then 
is placed upside down with head northwards, and, 
then, the son or a near relative applies fire in 
the mouth with mantras. The body is then burnt 
with ghee, sandal wood, agar etc, supplemented 
by common wood. When it is completely consumed 
by the fire, the funnel is extinguished by water 
and stray bones are collected for being thrown 
into the Ganges. After completely clearing the 
funnel, a pillow, a mat, a pitcher and' a piece of 
cloth is placed in it and a bamboo twig is pitched 
there with a piece of rag tied on it as a flag. 

The process of burial with the Hindus is very 
simple : only a hole is dug and made wide enough 
to contain the corpse which is then put into the 
same and earth is given on the dead body to 
cover the hole. 

The process with the Mussalraans is this : a 
grave is made in the ground, the length of which 
is the length of the corpse, the breadth half of 
length, and the depth almost three feet. The 
length is from North to South, and breadth from 
Slast to West. The corpse is laid on its back 
with head towards North, and from the sloping 
nature of the depth, it faces towards Westr-the 
direction of Mecca, Bamboo pieces are pitched to 
support the corpse in this slanting posture and 
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ot raafs ate throwti over the 
bodf ahd iShrth is thrb'fr'o to fill d|) the gtave. 

Hiiida SbnS ate required to shave their 
haii* the' day before the first SHddha day^whieh 
in the «iee' of Brahmahs takes plade after 10, and 
in of S^udras, after 30 days. People also 

sha¥e their hair When they go to Prayag 

(Ailal®l®d)'Dr perforwi any penance (Prayaschitta). 

Nh' food article is plkced on the Otomataon or 
buHal grbtindi Ofaly Purak Pindas (balls of cooked 
rice) are giVeh by Satnavedi Brahmans at the 
creuattlfoniplace la a beginning of the S'raddha 
ceremony whioh terminates on the first anniversary 
day' aftor d^th. Other Hindus give Pumka Pind^H 
at horn©. All Hindus perform S'raddha at home 
and' ofiferings mad© therein are supposed to be 

credited to the debeased: on the S'raddha oboasion, 
food, bed, utensils, cattie, conveyance and what 
not^ are offered to Brahmans and it is the faith 
of the Hindus that by this means the deceased 
gets the benefit of all the offerings. 

61. The spirit may reappear in the form of 

insects or animals or anything according to its 

Karfim which is the result of the actions of the 
person to whom it belonged in the prSviOUS 
biriii. But sUch a reappearance cadnofe be 
rebOghised by any one (except, of course, one 
who possesses the knowledge of thfe p&st, present and* 
futuife). 

fiS. The used earthen vbsSels of the house in 
whibh '» person dies are thrown away apparently 
in the idea of thdr beriming impure on the 
Pt^asioB. 
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Dnriog the ten days (and in the caspe 6f a 
S'fldta, 80 days) after deathj the near relatives of 
the dead do not eat fish or fleshj and on the tenth ( or 
30th) day, they shave themselves and become 
pure. The sons and the wife of the dead practise 
greater austerities during that period ; they never 
take salt, nor sleep on bed-steads and the wife 
•will continue in this state throughout the remainder 
of her life, 

63. Spirits are as a rule malevolent but they 
can be turned benevolent by propitiation. The 
Mussalmans believe the Paris (fairies) to be of 
benevolent nature, 

64. Big trees, esp, Aswattha and Seora 
{Sc^hota) are believed to be haunted by spirits. 
The existence of spirits in trees is surmised by 
their moving without wind, sudden breaking of 
boughs, or even their being uprooted without 
any storm. Pine is seen at night and noise is 
heard on them without any creature being visible 
to the eye. If anybody stififcea them with axe, 
he falls ill and unless the spirit haunting the trees 
is propitiated, he dies, 

65. No spirit is known to be a {uotector of crops 
and cattle. 

66. Juju, Khagabu4i, Leiya Khauri, are the 
imaginary beings that are invoked to silence the 
crying, or pacify the restless children. 

vn. 

67. There are trees in almost all the ttindui* 
villages which are said to be the abodes of the 
Goddess Rupasi or Rupeswari. Nobody would 
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out those trees for fear of a dreadful calamity. 
Besides Rupad trees, there are other trees such 
as big Bata or Aswatiha trees held in equal 
veneration. For instance, in the village Kharia 
(in Habiganj) there is a Bata tree which is 
believed to be haunted by Beban, a saint ; and in 
Haor Ghungiajure ( also in Habiganj ) there 
is a common Hijal tree which is called Ohandi- 
gmhh (tree of Chandi=Durga ). Both these trees 
are held in great veneration. 

There are sacred groves of trees which are 
held in great veneration by Mussalmans and are 
called mohsms by them. Flags are pitched near 
the trees and the grounds beneath them are kept 
clean. No body is allowed to cut these trees, as, 
if anyone cut such a tree, he would die. Some of the 
MoMms are — 


(a) Kutub’s mokara] 

(b) Mudar band 
(o) Gaibis’ Mokam 
(d) Mokam near Betuamukh./ 


in Tarap in Habiganj. 


1 


in North Sylhet. 


(c) Mokam in Chap ghat in Karimganj. 


68, Seora (Sanskrit S'dkhota) tree is generally 
connected with Rupeswari, Sij (Sanskrit Snuhi), 
with Manasa the serpent deity, Kadamha with 
Srikrishna, Yilwa with Siva, Tulsi with Vishnu. 
Bata, Aswattha, Nimba, Tamula and AmalaM are 
other trees that are shown respects to, as gods 
are said to be fond of haunting them. Mussal- 
mans have no faith in it. 


69. As has been said in para 67, eveiry village 
has a tree which is the abode of Rupeswari, 
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There are other trees also which are the haunting 
places of, say, Kal Bhairab, receive respects. Both 
Hindus and Mussalmans look with awe and respect 
on the trees which are believed to be haunted by 
genii. 

Every tree of the above descriptions has a 
legend which is of this shape : A person went 
near the tree, heard a sound from it, and saw 
the form of the Deity or Demon ; thenceforth the 
tree became an object of awe and reverence ; or, 
such and such deity appeared to one in a dream and 
ordered him to give him offerings at the root of 
a particular tree and the tree became sacred; or, 
in course of an Ojha’s treatment the spirit in a 
possessed person declared that it resided in such 
and such tree and the tree got notoriety thenceforth. 

70. No custom is known to marry one with 
a tree ; nor is marriage with a god known here. 
But if a man marries for the third time, he has 
to marry a flower plant or an insect before : a girl, who 
has a bad planet at the marriage place in the 
horoscope would often place garland of marriage 
on the image of Vishnu (Salagram) before the 
marriage with the bride-groom to avert evil con- 
sequences. Religious prostitution is unknown. 

71. Snake worship is widely current in this 
district. Manasa (the snake-deity) is worshipped 
in every Hindu house on the last day of the 
month of S'ravana, and on Nag Panohami cby 
(fifth day of the waning moon of Ashafha). 
There are shrines also of the serpent-deity Manasa, 
for instance, one» at . Sughar in Habiganj. 


Man, in lindiai 


UJi. 

There are eight serpent heroes called Ashtauaga 
viz. Ananta, Vasuki, Padma, Mahapadoia, Takshaka, 
Knlira, Karkata and S'ankha— worshipped along 
with Manasa. 

72. It is believed here that the snakes guard 
treasures. But no particular instance can be cited 
for details. Before iron-safes were in vogue, people 
put their treasures in a hole beneath the floors 
of their dwelling places. It is notorious that 
snakes which have no aptitude for making holes 
themselves for their residenoo, would gladly avail them- 
selves of any holes that could be had ; so the treasure 
holes, which were not frequently disturbed, con- 
tained snakes in the' enjoyment of sleep. These 
snakes never . hurt those that went to dig out 
the treasure and so in their turn were not dis- 
twbed by the people. 

78. As stated in para 71, on the last day 
of S'rivana and on the Naga Panchami day, 
serpents are worshipped. The Snake-deity Manasa 
and the Snake-heroes are worshipped in the same 
manner as other deities of the Hindu Pantheon 
are worshipped. Manasa likes sacrifices of goats, 
pigeons and drakes. She dislikes ciAfipa ( incense). 
The Snakes are offered unboiled milk and plain- 
tains, The village people in BabigaDj and 
Sunamganj Sub-diviskras read eveiy night iin 
S'ravana a poem, with singing and beating M 
JmKbom, ^lled Padma-PaiS,na whidi was compiaaed 
partiy by Pandit Janakinath (anaijive ofiHahigapj 
^b-division ) and -Narayan Dev (a ^esMent of Ae 
a^oining part of the Myrnem^n^ ^rtyle 
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of the book is plain and its language is the 
language of the sub-division of Habiganj. It relates 
the mighty exploits of Manasa against Chand 
Sadagar who did not worship her, but did so 
finally when he was humbled to the dust. In 
other Sub-divisions of Sylhet, the Padma Purana 
composed by Shashthibar is read in a similar way. 

Besides the above, there is a festival in this 
connection which is peculiar to the Sylhet district 
only : it is called Nauka-puja [worship of 1 - in ) 
boat]. The principal gods of the Mythology are 
worshipped along with Manasa the Snake-deity, 
Manasa’s statue is placed in the middle of a boat 
that represents Chand Sadagar’s dinga, (navigating 
vessel). Around her are placed the statues of other 
gods and goddesses. The worshipper who must 
be a rich man spends sometimes half a lakh 
of rupees in this festival which represents the 
worship of Manasa, with great eclat by Chand 
Sadagar ( when humbled ), along with other deities 
as narrated in the indigenous Padma-Purana. 
Manasa (also called Darai) is also worshipped on 
the marriage occasion 6f a son or a daughter — 
if such a puja was promised in his or her child- 
hood — with chanting of Padma-Puran by Ourma 
{ See para 1 ), 

74. If any one is bitten by a snake, he binds a 
strong rope immediately above the bitten spot and 
sends a man for the Ojhd. The Ojha cannot stay 
a single moment on hearing the news — and runs to 
the house of the snake-bitten. He comes and begins 

7 
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to utter mantras which are very vociferous and 
obscene, and, rub the place bitten. If the man bitten 
be senseless, hot water is poured on him and with a 
folded cloth the Ojha strikes the body with great 
force — uttering loudly the mantras all along. He then 
makes an opening at the end of the limb which is 
bitten and lets go poisoned blood, after rubbing the 
whole limb from the spot tied with a rope, to its end 
again and again. This is the way how snake-bites 
are treated. If the bite be in such a part of the body 
as the head or belly, no bandage is tied, and the 
cure rests simply on the potency of mantras which 
however oftentimes fail, if the Ojha is not called 
instantly and if the snake be a deadly cobra. 

75. It is believed that some of the snakes 
have jewels in their heads. Sometimes when such a 
snake goes out in quest of food, it keeps aside 
the jewel in its place and if anybody watching the 
moment, puts cow-dung over the jewel, the snake 
on return becomes frantic at not seeing it and 
after a while dies in grief, as it were, for the 
loss. The jewel is then taken away from its 
hiding place. 

As to snakes’ connection .with the rain-bow, their 
palace under water, | and their marriage with girls, 
there is no faith in this part of the country. 

Snakes of all sizes that dwell in and about 
the houses of people are believed to be the guards 
of the house. Nobody kills them unless they 
are known to be offensive to mankind. 

VIII. 

76. As will be seen ffom what has been stated 
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already that the Hindus worship trees and animals : 
but such worship is not suggestive of Totemism, 
inasmuch as the trees and animals are in no way 
regarded as protectors of any particular tribes or clans. 
Trees are worshipped, because they are believed 
to be haunted by supernatural beings : animals are 
worshipped because they are supposed to have 
connection with gods, as the Cow is supposed to 
contain a good many deities in the different parts 
of her limbs. 

No clan is named after, or claim descent from, 
animals and plants. 

Cows are treated with special respect by the 
Hindus ; and blue 'pigeons ( called Jalali ) are held 
in special respect by the Muhammadans, as these 
pigeons are said to carry messages from God. The 
name is connected with Pir Shah ffalal who got 
them from Arabia. 

Hindus desist from eating beef and fowl and 
the Mussalraans avoid the flesh of swine and tortoise. 

77, No local deity is known to be specially 
connected with animal worship. But when a man 
goes to worship Kali at Faljur in Jaintia, he 
makes an offering to the crows of the place, as 
well. If immediately after the offering is made, 
a crow comes in and takes away everything, the 
worshipper is satisfied that the goddess has accepted 
his ptija. This is called Kakabali ( = offering to 
crows). There is a similar offering to jackals in 
some pGjas, but it is believed that the deity who 
does not appear in his true form, manifests him- 
self in the forms of these animals. 
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TS. Stocks are never worshipped — nor are 
stones worshipped as such, but as symbols of 
deities, a stone- linga for Siva and a circular small 
stone as Salagrara— symbol for Vishnu. 

Perforated stones are those Sfilagrams which 
are circular small stones with a hole in each of 
them. They are worshipped as Vishnu. 

79. N’o survival of the human sacrifice is 
is know in Sylhet. 

80. If Vilwadeaves are offered to the stone 
lingas and if Tulasi leaves are offered to Salagram, 
the gods Siva and Vishnu are respectively pro- 
pitiated and thus diseases are cured. People 
would not have worshipped stone lingas and 
Salagram stones unless they believed them to be 
the emblems of deities. Sometimes a block of 
stone is worshipped as Kali or as some other 
deity, believing that deity to be present in the 
stone. 

But these stone-deities are not fetishes. 

81. Only the Brahmans can worship the Sala- 
gram and all other stone deities : but the initiated 
S'udras are allowed to worship stone-lingas belong- 
ing to them -and no Brahman will then worship the 
same. 

82. On the last day of the Dcirgfi puja — called 
Bijaya-das'arai and on tho Sri Panchami day (i.e. 
fifth day of the waxing moon in Magh — when 
the Goddess of learning is worshipped) the people 
worship their professional implements also ; consequ- 
ently husbandmen worship corn-sieves, winnowing bas- 
kets etc. The method of worship is that those 
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articles are cleansed, and drops of verinillion put 
on them. 

88. In performing Yajna at the time of 
marriage and other domestic ceremonies, fire is 
worshipped regularly. When a village suffers 
repeatedly from outbreaks of fire, the God 
Brahma is worshipped. His statue is made and 
he is worshipped in the manner prescribed in the 
the S'astras. 

84. Now-a-days the sacred fire is not preserv- 
ed in any temple or shrine. At the time of a 
puja, the females burn a lamp with cotton and 
ghee, and it is not allowed to be extinguished, 
days and nights, as long as the ceremony lasts, 
During the Durga puja days such lamps burn 
continually for four da 5 ns and four nights. 

Fire is not now-a-days made by friction of 
wood. 

IX. 

84. Hindus have regard for every sort of 
creature as they see God in every soul. Before 
taking his meal a devout Hindu is required to offer 
a handful to the creatures of the world. There is 
a folk-ceremony called Tiger’s hrata fgff — 

offering to tiger ). The young folks go from door 
to door and get rice and pice by which they 
purchase eatables and feast together — giving a 4ali) 
containing all sorts of eatables to the Tiger near 
a wood, which however is not really meant for a 
defacto tiger, but is eaten by one of the party 
!in a tiger’s dress or by a dog supposed to be a 
tiger. A goat is actually worshipped with mantras, 
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flowers etc. just before it is sacrificed to some 
divinity and so is a buffalo. The Cow is notably a 
worshipful animal — its dung and urine are also sacred. 
The Jackal and the crow get offerings in Tantrik 
worship: and whether or not the deity worshipped is 
satisfied, is proved by the nature in w'bieh they 
accept offerings made to them. The crow gets offerings 
when one’s parent dies, a,s its satiation is supposed 
to lead to the satisfaction of Yama { = Pluto ) 
whose messenger it is supposed to be. Blue 
pigeons called Jnlfili are respected by Mussalmans. 
No other animals are known to be worshipped or 
respected. 

85. Witches are called Dains and the belief 
of their existence and power prevail greatly among 
the populace. One Jalu Miya of Selbarash in 
Sunamganj Sub-division is reported to have been 
killed by a iJain. The witches might appear in 
any form they like, anywhere and at any moment. 
They generally haunt woods and mountains, mostly 
the latter. The Tipperahs of the hills sometimes 
become Dains by learning the mantras for 
shape-shifting. 

86. There is no test or ordeal for the recogni- 
tion of the Dains. They prove baneful in the 
follow'ing way : they measure the body of their 
victim by a thread and as soon as they burn the 
thread, the person dies : so the people believe 
that protection from them consists in not standing 
erect or sitting, so as not to give the Dains 
facility to take the measurement by thread. 

XI. 

87. Before commencing ploughing, sowing or 
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reaping and harvesting, an auspicious clay for the 
purpose is found out, and the following rural cere- 
monies are observed on each occasion : 

Ploughing — When a husbandman goes to plough 
for the first time, he brings the yoke and ropes 
into the house and worships them with paddy 
and grass, and salutes them. The plough-cattle 
are garlanded with flowers. 

Somng.— On the sowing day. the Goddess of 
wealth (Lakshrai) is worshipped ; and the relatives 
and cultivating servants are fed with cakes and 
other good things. The floor of the house is painted 
with the solution of water and rice-powder, and 
a little of the solution is sprinkled over the 
yoke and ropes. 

Reaping and harvesting. — When the sickle is 
just taken to the field, a plough-man bathes and 
gathers, with his face towards East, only seven 
stalks of paddy from the field, and covering them 
and the sickle with a cloth brings them home 
on his head and fastens them at the central post of 
the house. The man must not speak all the while 
and, when he enters the house, the women cry 
u lu lu and honour him by putting some paddy 
and grass on his head. The Goddess of Fortune 
(Lakshmi) is worshipped also, on the occasion, 

88. For the protection of cattle, people worship 
^iya, or give Sirni (offering) to the Pir. S'iva 
is worshipped in the cattle house. Sirni to the 
Kr is given through Mussalmans, who also eat 
the Prasad i. e. the things offered. These processes 
are adopted by individuals for the protection of 
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their cattle. But when there is an epidemic among 
the cattle of the village or villages, all the 
villagers join together and perform what is called 
“Gostha-hihar” in the following manner : — The 
males of the village go to the pasture grounds 
in the morning with all their cattle and with an 
idol of Vishnu, and sing songs alluding to the 
tending of cattle by S'rikrishna in Brindavan, In 
the field they worship the idol and offer to it 
rice cooked with milk, and other things. By the 
evening they would return home with their cattle 
and with an idol of Vishnu, and sing songs 
alluding to the tending of cattle by S'ri-Krishna 
in Brindavan, In the field they worship the idol 
and ofter to it rice cooked with milk, and other 
things. By the evening they would return home 
with their cattle, singing similar songs as in 
the morning. 

There are other rural ceremonials that are 
practised for the protection of cattle. On the last 
day of the month of Kartik, when the cattle are 
returning from the pasture field at evening, fire 
is made w’ith straws at seven places on their way 
so that the cattle might pass through these places 
and the smoke of the fire might get to every 
part of their body. The cowherds at that time 
sweep the body of each head of the cattle with 
a plaintain leaf and utter mantras at the same 
time. The villagers believe that by so doing the 
weakness and uncleanliness of the cattle are 
removed and they are invigorated, at least the 
mantras mean so. That day is called “Bhola San- 
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kranti" and the process is called ‘‘shaking off of 
Bholdhhuli”. Again on the seventh day of the 
waxing moon in the month of Magh the hair of 
the tail of the cattle is clipped and they are 
washed well. The cattle are then garlanded with 
flower and painted with the solution of water and 
powdered-rice. This also is intended for the 
welfare of the cattle, and like other ceremonials, 
is practised every year. 

The house-wives do the following things to 
ensure sunshine and fair weather s — 

(a) A hoy is directed to besmear the roof 
of the house of his maternal uncle, with mud, 
and in one breath. 

(b) A stone for squeezing spices is placed on 
the earthen lamp-cup and this is put in the yard 
with seven Kachu-havea one upon another. 

(c) At evening some boys and girls are called 
and an offering is made to a deity named Hasyanath 
(Lord of Laughter). The children are asked to 
laugh as much as they can and partake of the 
offering to their fill. This is called the Seva 
( *= puja) of Hasyanath. ( In this connection, the con- 
cluding part of para 12 may also be read.) 

There is no rite known to be adopted for 
scaring noxious animals or insects : Services of 
Phirals ( vide para 12 ) are availed of in protecting 
special crops. 

The common Mussalmana give Sirni to Pirs 
for the protection of cattle and crop and the 
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orthodox among them hold special prayers to 
their God for the welfare of cattle and crop, 

89. Tantrik rites are generally performed in 
silence and secrecy. The mantra one gets at the 
time of initiation is strictly enjoined to be of great 
seci-ecy and never to be communicated even if one’s 
life be at stake. The new-moon of the month 
of Bhadra is called mauni Amabasya ( silent new- 
moon) because people on that day bathe at 
early morning and observe strict silence from the 
time of rising from the bed till bathing is per- 
formed. Some .people observe this on every new 
mcon day if that be a Monday. 

The women perform the Bratas (rites) which 
may be mentioned in this connection : One is 
called “Achambiter brata : ( Achambit = Sudden = 
deity of Suddenness ). When an expected child-birth 
is being delayed, or any expected business is not 
going to be accomplished soon, or when anybody 
in danger Wishes to be relieved of it suddenly, 
this hrata is promised and is performed if the 
expectations are fulfilled. A woman would forbear 
eating anything before bath, and after bath would 
take her water-pot and a plantain deaf (for dish) 
in her hand, and would go quite unexpectedly, at 
dinner time, to a house Where shesnever badt dined 
before. There, whatever could be got fiofr food 
she would eat on the leaf, beariog in mind 
the name of Achambit Thakur all along. dBrora 
the time of bathing until she washes her ^mouth 
after dinner, she would nob speak a syllable and 

keep her advent to the dining house quite in 
secrecy, 
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The other is called the Brata of “Bkachora” 
(Eka = alone, Chora=thief). This is observed for 
the welfare of a child by its mother. The 
mother with two female associates abstains from 
food till midday when, after bathing, the mother 
goes to a Kamini flower-tree with singing, bearing 
a d^i (offering) to the deity. At this opportu- 
nity, the two associates go to the mother’s house, 
take meal there and go swiftly away. That day 
they are never to meet the mother who is 
not also to know that they have eaten in her 
house. 

90. On the night before the Holi day “burning 
ceremony” takes place : Meshasur ( Sheep demon ) 
disturbed Sree Krishna on the eve of the Ddl day 
and he killed him. That scene is enacted by 
burning the effigy of that demon and this is 
called Bahnyutsava or burning ceremony. A shed 
is made in the field where dried paddy stalks are 
kept in a heap : the effigy covered with sheep’s wool 
is taken there together with the idols of Srikrishna 
and Kadha, generally attended with singing and 
dancing. The shed with the effigy in it is burnt 
and the people return home with the idols. The 
next day (i. e. on the Puja-day) the idols are 
worshipped and hung over an earthen mound 
called Dolci maneha (Scaffold of swinging). The 
people tlu:ow the red dust called Ahir on the 
delti^ first and then on one another and sing 
holi songs ttiroughout afternoon and night* In 
some places it is the custom not to take the 
idols to the burning oeremoney on the eve of the 
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Pilja, but- to go around the village on the after- 
noon of the Puja-day with the idols attended with 
music, dancing and fire-works. On the day after 
puja ,Pan^;ofea& (raud ceremony ) takes place. The 
youths of the village go from house to house in 
the morning, make raud in the yard, wallow 
there in wrestling, and sing all sorts of obscene 
songs, when throwing red-dust and solution of 
red-powder and water on the body of others 
(males and females). The objectionable parts of 
this ceremony are fast disappearing now-a-days. 

91. When the girls who are generally married 
early, attain puberty { which is indicated by men- 
struation ) their “second” marriage ceremony takes 
place. The S'astrie part of the ceremony is every- 
where common and consists of an abhyudayik 
S'raddha of the ancestors by the husband and his 
cohabitation with the wife at night, uttering 
mantras from the Vedas. The females have their 
own rites which are not very decent. They 
would throw a ruddy solution of turmeric with 
lime on the cloth of the near relatives and would 
sing obscene songs and dance in the mud made 
in the yard. But this objectionable part of the 
ceremony is gradually disappearing. 

The boys when they get their puberty are not 
honoured with any rite. There w’eis however a 
trifling usage of singing songs and blessing the 
youth with a bestowal of paddy and grass on his 
head, when the razor was first applied to his 
chin. The barber would get a pair of cloth as 
his reward. But this has now become obsolete, 
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as the people of this part of the country (and 
perhaps everywhere) have not now that vein for 
merriment which they had even a generation or 
two ago. 

POST SCRIPT. 

The above was written in 1898 when 1 was 
Deputy Inspector of Schools in Sylhet in answer 
to Questions on Folklore circulated by Mr. Crooks 
I. C. S. of the (then) N. W. Provinces. It would 
have been better, no doubt, if the Questions could 
be printed side by side with these answers : but 
they got out of my hand even then — and I kept 
no copy thereof. 

On some of the points I received information 
from Babu Isanehandra Majumdar of Sughar 
( in Habiganj Subdivision ) and Babu Krishnakinkar 
Chaudhuri of Pagla ( in Sunamganj ) ; and on most 
of the points relating to Mussalman customs, 
Maulavi Muhammad Nasim of Madrasa Daudiya 
of Renga (in North Sylhet) helped me with im- 
forraation. Rai Saheb Navakishor Sen, my pre- 
decessor in office, who had a through knowledge 
of the whole District, went over the whole of 
what I wrote and made a few suggestions which 
were incorporated. None of these gentlemen is 
•now living : and I feel myself duty-bound to mention 
their names in grateful remembrance. 

There have been only a few additions and alterations 
and the transliteration of the proper names 
and non-English words has remained un-amended. 
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Ciroumstances stood seriously in the way of nay looking 
over the proof-sheets above para 52 and although a 
good many of the errors have been amended by the 
correction slip (appended) — yet much remains un- 
amended for which the kind indulgence of the readers 
is solicited. 

Hindu society is at present in a melting pot, 
as it were, and the beliefs and customs of the people 
are rapidly changing. This record therefore may 
be deemed of some interest to those inquisitive 
persons who might care to know something of 
the state of society in Sylhet during the last 
part of the Ninteenth Century. 


Errata et Corrigenda 

to the article on 
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Brahmadasyus 

Brahmadasyus also 
called Brahmadaityas 
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mussalmans 

Mussalmans 
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mahammadans 

Mahammadans 
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mussalmans 
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Saiakafika 

“Saiakafika 
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2 
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upside down 

upside down if male, or 
the reverse if female, 
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northwards 

northwards or southwards 
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Ghungiajure 
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* From para 36 downwards all the paragraphs need correction 
(by adding 1 to it) np to paragraph 50, 



INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

•fi'- 

Afaji for October, 1930 (Special India Number) 
contains seven articles on Indian topics. Prof. J. 
L. Myers contributes an introductory note which 
is followed by Notes on Sundry Asiatic Beads by 
H. C. Beck, Urn-hurials in the Wynead, Southern 
India, by L. A. Cammiade, Tangal, Chingleput 
District, Madras by L. A. Cammiade, Observations 
Upon Ancient Sites in the Neighbourhood of 
Kalugumalai, Madras Presidency by L. A. Cam- 
miade and Indian Cairn and Um-hurials by K. 
de B. Codrington. 

In Folklore for June 1929, Prof. Henry Bal- 
four concludes his article Co7icerning Thunderbolts. 
Three celts from the Naga Hills in Assam are 
described and illustrated. Two of these are slightly 
tanged and ground all over, and each mounted 
with a canework loop for suspension; the third is 
a ground celt of very hard pale-grey stone, with a 
reddish tinge, perhaps due to iron infiltration, 
which appears to have caused the celt to be regarded 
as a live thunderbolt and consequently a source of 
danger to its possessor. Some of the Naga tribes 
regard stone celts as luck-bringing, whereas the 
Lohtas usually will not touch them. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
for October, 1930, Mr. L. V. Ramaswami Iyer 
contributes an article on Draiddic Perspectives in 
which he analyses and compares the Dravidian 

9 
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forms for ‘east’, ‘west’, ‘north’, ‘south’, and ‘cocoanut’ 
in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Tulu, 
Kurukh and Kui ; Mr. A. F. Thyagaragu gives 
a list of 59 words expressing ideas of an elementary 
nature to show Glossarial Affinities between Finnish 
and Dravidian ; Mr. Dhyan Chandra contributes 
au article on Hindus as Pioneers of World Civi- 
lization; and Prof. S. C. Mitra contributes the 
tenth instalment of his Studies in Plant-Myths. 

In the Journal of the Andhra Society for 
January and April, 1930, Mr. K. Venkatappayya 
contributes an article on Education in Ancient 
India. 

In th Annals of the Bhandarahar Oriental 
Research Institute, Dr. K. Sham Shastri contributes 
an article on Forms of Government in Ancient 
India. 


In the Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay for 1929, Prof. S. N. Roy contributes 
an article on Bengal Traditions of Trade amd 
Commerce, and another on The Shy in OhUdren’s 
Fancy ; Prof. S. C. Mitra contributes three articles, 
viz — Tibetan Folklore from Kalimpong, Cosmdogi- 
cal Myth of the Birhors and its Santal and 
American Indian Parallels and a Note on. the : 
Prevalence of Cannibalism among the Birhors; Dr. 

J. J, Modi writes on Prophylactic Disgmse for , 
AverUng Evil^ and The Original Home of the 
Indian Folklore abovl the Cocoanut., "Mr. R, K. 
Dadachanji writes on the Differences hamem the ; 
Avestic and Vedic Systems of fire-worship, Mk. R, 

CI-, Qfmi on Three Amidets, Mr, S. S. Mehta on 
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Some Hindu Superstitions, and the Editor on 
Charm to Cause Rain and on Fasts. 

The Journal of the Royal Society of Arts for 
November 1930, publishes Sir Edward Gait’s Pre- 
sidential Address on Britain’s Record of India in 
which, as the Editor of that Journal observes, 
that scholarly and eminent Ex-administrator of an 
Indian Province, has “managed in a masterly way, not 
only to touch on the fundamentally important 
characteristics of both races, and the results of 
those characteristics in action, but also to light 
up some of the movements of the present time 
by his sympathetic insight and fair-minded estimate 
of the situation”. In enumerating the manifold 
benefits which both India and Britain have 
derived from their political association. Sir Edward 
Gait points out that ‘'contact with Indian life 
and culture and the study of her ancient religions 
and systems of philosophy have widened our out- 
look on life”, and deplores that ‘‘however friendly 
may be the relations between a British official 
and the Indians, there is often on his side an 
undertone of superiority which causes annoyance, 
the more so because on the one hand this is 
usually quite unintentional, and on the other his 
greater administretive efficiency cannot be denied,” 
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Animism, Magic and The Divine King.— % 

Geza Roheim, (Kegan Paul. 1930). PP. XVllI-\- 
390. Price °<il . 9 . net. 

In this thought-provoking volume the author 
seeks to interpret animism, magic and the idea of 
the Divine King (the successor of the wizard or 
inedicine-raan) by the principles of psycho-analysis. 
Although Dr. Roheina’s conclusions may not 
he accepted, at least for the present, by a large 
number of anthropologists, no one can fail to be 
struck by the high standard of scholarship and 
clear reasoning with which the learned author 
attempts to unravel the origin and growth of the 
ideas of Animism. Magic, and Divine King with 
the single help of the Freudian theory of libido. 
The great value of this pioneer volume as a con- 
tribution to the study of the primitive mind 
along a new line cannot be gainsaid. A similar 
study based on Hindu beliefs in Phallicism and 
phallic worship and rites connected therewith may 
be expected to throw much new light on the line 
of inquiry so ably pursued by Dr, Roheim. 

- # ' 


Myths of the Origin of Fire,— Essay. By 
Sir James George Frazer. (Macmillan. 1930). PP. 
Vn-\-3S8. Price 12 s. 6 d. net. 

This is the first book of its kind in English 
in which stories and myths of backward peoples of 
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dii&ent countries and different ages relating to the 
origin of fire have been gathered from various 
sources. These most interesting and instructive 
tales and myths have been, as might be expected, 
presented with all the skill and charm that we 
have learnt to associate with Sir James Frazer 
and his writings. In the concluding chapter, the 
learned author shows how the narratives collected 
in the book indicate a general belief that with 
regard to fire mankind in the course of evolution 
passed through three phases corresponding to which 
they implicitly assume three successive ages, the 
Fireless Age, the Age of Fire Used, and the 
Age of Fire Kindled. “However these conclusions 
may have been reached, whether by speculation 
or by actual reminiscence orally transmitted”, 
says Sir James, “it seems highly probable they 
are substantially correct, and the myths collected 
in the book contain a substantial element of 
truth”. No anthropological library can do without 
the book. 


Artists in String. String Figures. Their 
Regional Distribution and Social Significance.-— 

By Kathleen Haddon (Mrs. 0. H. T. Rishheth)* 
With a Foreword hy Prof. J. L. Myres. ( Methuen, 
19S0). PP. X+17i. Price 6 s, net. 

In this book the author, the worthy daughter 
of her distinguished father, has broken new ground 
and made a valuable contribution to ethnological 
studies. In this book, for the first time, string 
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games are sought to be correlated with the 
sodial and physical environment of the peoples 
who practice the games. Five sets of figures 
derived from peoples associated each with a 
definite geographical area, namely Eskimoland, 
the Navaho Indian country, the Gold Coast of 
Africa, the Fly River delta of Papua and North- 
ern Queensland, have been selected for treatment. 
The string figures peculiar to each of these 
groups are studied in connection with their 
physical and human background, so as to enable 
us ‘'to assess their value as scientific evidence 
and possibly even to base certain general 
oonclusions upon them”. The author has suc- 
ceeded in showing that when the general environ- 
mental background of a people is known, “the 
string-figures fit into their place in a highly 
significant way". “Not only objects of physical 
nature and animals are portrayed, but objects of 
human construction (houses, canoes, weapons), or 
of cultivation (plants), and even human beings 
are portrayed. And not only these but social customs 
(hunting, dancing, etc) come in for notice, and 
also religious beliefs and observances”. “A collec- 
tion of string figures might be likened to a 
picture gallery giving just that same glimpse into 
the life and interests of the people who created 
the pictures — painted or of string”. “Even more 
important than this is the testimony— valuable 
because it is unconscious — which the selection of 
certain objects and ceremonies bears to the work- 
ings of the primitive mind. If in the physical 
sphere String figures represent the familiar, iit the' 
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mental and spiritual sphere they must fairly 
obviously represent the important. Here, then, we 
have a gauge of the value of string figures as 
data for the study of primitive psychology”. The 
Appendix contains a rough classification of the 
objects represented by string figures throughout 
the world, which is highly interesting and 
instructive. A full bibliography and an exhaustive 
index are provided. 


The Quatrains of Omar-i-Khayyam,— % F. 

Rosen, 19 ^ 8 , Luzac, London. 

This book of the quatrains of Omar-i-Khayyana with 
an introduction and the Persian text taken from the 
two newly discovered noanuseripts together with an 
JElnglish prose version is an useful and valuable addition 
to. English literature on Oriental Studies. The 
book is nicely got up. The English version 
is fairly afoourate, sine pie and easy. These 
translations of the Oriental poets are bringing the 
East into closer oontaqt with the West, and 
greatly help the West to understand Oriental 
jft^erature emd the Oriental mind. Time has fully 
ise^ognised tiie poetical talents of Omar, and his 
jfeme as a poet of high order is now firmly established. 
And it cannot be denied that Europe has played an 
ilipefftant part in placing Omar’s poetical genius 
^f#e the world. The innnumerable editions of 
his Quatrains in different western, languages b^r 
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ample testimony to Europe’s appreciation of Omar’s 
genius. The author has done a great service to 
Anglo-Persian literature and has earned the best 
thanks of all Oriental scholars. 

S. A. E. 


Thoughts on Indian Discontents.— jBy 

Beran. Published by George Allen, Umoin Limit- 
ed, Museum Street, London, 1989. PP. 178, Price 
6 s. net. 

Mr. Edwyn Bevan’s name is known to many 
through his book on Indian Nationalism published 
in 1913 in which first occurred the now hackneyed 
phrase — the “steel frame” — which has since then 
been often sarcastically applied in season and out 
of season to the Indian Civil Service. In his pre- 
sent book, Mr. Bevan tries to analyse the causes 
which underlie the dissatisfaction that prevails in 
India and to find out remedies for allaying this 
discontent. He seems to be well up with the facts 
of India’s agitation for winning self-government. 
He has studied the problem with interest and 
care, and every page of the book shows that be 
has honestly tried to solve in his own way the 
burning questions of the day. Many ^ of his state- 
ments will not be acceptable to Indians. The 
light in which he has seen the problems is not the 
light in which most Indians see them. Yet in spite of 
this, Indians will read the book with interest, for 
it is an honest attempt to put the subject in the 
best way the author could. 
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The book was written in 1929 ; much has 
happened since then in the political world of India 
to prevent the book from being seen in its true 
perspective. It is difficult now to assert that 
Indian nationalism is backward-looking. It is in- 
conceivable to-day for anybody to assert that 
Mahatma Gandhi is no longer taken by a very 
large section of Indians as a guide for action. 

There are many other things in the book 
which will not find favour with Indians. Few 
Indians will take for granted his explanation of 
the altruistric motive which deters the British from 
leaving India to-day. There are very few who 
will take seriously his remarks on the finance of 
the Indian Government. While he deals exhaus- 
tively with the sources of revenue and concludes 
that the present system of taxation and excise 
cannot but be justified, he overlooks the possibi- 
lity of effecting a change in the distribution of 
the governmental income among the various items 
of expenditure. However, Mr, Beran’s book is very 
interesting. Opinions always differ and there 
is no reason why opinions should not differ as 
regards the Indian question. Mr. Beran’s solutions 
may not be acceptable to all but it cannot be 
denied that looking from the standpoint of an 
Englishman who is out of touch with the real 
life in India, the conclusions could not have been 
otherwise. 

B. D, 
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An Introduction to Sociology.— By tV. D. 

Wallis. (New York, Knopf, 1928). PP. XVII+ 
9S3. Price $ S. SO. net. 

Reddings in Sociology.— 5?/ W. D. Wallis and 
M. M. Willey (New York, Knopf 19S0). PP. 
XXIV +689-^ XXVI. Price $ S. oO.net. 

These two interesting volumes, the second of 
which is a companion to the first, form very 
useful and stimulating introductions to the study 
of sociology. As Prof. Wallis justly claims, his 
work is “an attempt to come to grips with the 
realities of the social world, it describes forms of social 
organization — those of our ancestors as well as those 
of our contemporaries — their social life, institutions, 
ideals, practice, and theory”. The first of the two 
volumes is divided into six parts, headed respec- 
tively, Social Life in Cultural Perspective, Social 
Theory, External Factors influencing Social Life, 
Chdtnral and Psychological Factors influencing 
Group Life, Phases and Problems of Modem Society, 
and The Trend of Social Development. The 
volume of Readings contains a large amount of 
well chosen and well arranged selections of redfent 
descriptions and interpretations from the View- 
point of “cultural sociologists”. Though intended 
as a companion volume to Prof. Wallis’ Introduc- 
tion to Sociology, and illustrating and supplement- 
ing the topics treated in that book, the Readings 
can be very profitably used either independently 
or in connection with any other text-book in 
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Sociology. The two volumes will be highly 
appreciated by all students of the Science. 


The Fields and Methods of Knowledge. A 
Textbook in Orientation and Logic.— % R. F. 

Piper, Ph. D., and P. W. Ward, Ph. D., (New York, 
Knopf 1929). PP, XXI+ S98-{-XL. Price 16 s. net. 

This a most interesting and useful volume which 
gives a general survey of the sciences and an 
analysis of scientific method. It is based on a 
course in logic and orientation presented by the 
learned authors to their students at the Syracuse 
University. The book is divided into twenty 
chapters, headed respectively, I. The Background 
of Knowledge, II. Mathematics, III. The Physi- 
cal Sciences, IV. Biological Science, V. Psychology, 
VI. History, VII. The Social Sciences, VIII. 
Thinking, IX. Observation, X. Judgment and 
Inference, XI, Induction, XII. Deduction, XIII. 
Verification, XIV. Discovery, XV. Statistical Me- 
thods, XVI. The Organization of Knowledge, 
XVII. Ethics, XVIII. JEsthetios, XIX. The Study 
of Religion, XX Metaphysics. As will be seen, an 
exposition of the principles of Logic which the 
authors call the ‘philosophy of Science’ (chapters 
VIII — XVI) occupy a large part of the 
book, and the physical and biological sciences 
receive greater attention than the Boeial 
sciences. Though the presentation of each science 
is necessarily incomplete, it is not superficial but 
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on the whole satisfactory so far as it goes. 
Students as well as the general reader will find 
the book very profitable reading. 


The Land of the Sun-God. A Description of 
Ancient and Modern Egypt.— % Hanna Rydh, 
Translated jrmi the Swedish hy A Barwell. 
(Unwin, 1929). PP. 202, 

This is a most entertaining as well as instruc- 
tive book of travel written by a traveller with 
archseologica! interests. As one reads the book, 
one is captivated by the peculiar and powerful 
attraction of the mysterious Land of the Sun- 
God, the Bedouins of Sahara, the Great Oasis of 
the Fayum, the Fellah villages on the Nile, the 
rook tomb-chapols at Beni-Hassan, the extensive 
necropolis at Abydos, the temple of Hathor at 
Dendera, the temple of Horns the Sun-god at 
Edfu, the temple of Khnnm at Esna, the temple- 
ruins on the island of Philoe and the mighty 
dams at Assuan where dark-brown Nubians mingle 
vfith Egyptians and coal-black negroes, the 
beautiful town of Luxor and the Valley of the 
Kings, the temple terraces in Deir el Bahri, and 
the modern Egyptian Museum at Cairo. The 
delightful style in which the book is written and 
the copious illustrations that lend reality to the 
author’s descriptions, add to the charm of the 
book. 
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The Magic of the Stars. — By Maurice Maeterlinch^ 
Translated hy Alfred Sutro. (George Allen d Unwin, 
1930). PP. 155. Price 6 s. net. 

This is one of Maeterlinck’s master-pieces in 
which the life of the stars is narrated with the 
natural simplicity and charm of a lyric poem. 
The highest discoveries of science and the boldest 
theories and speculations are presented with a 
charm and simplicity which impress the mind 
and captivate the imagination. 


Evolution and Man. — By R. W. Shimer. {Ginn 
and Company, 1929). PP. Pnce 

In this well-written volume, Prof. Shimer has 
presented the facts and theories of evolution as a 
basi.s on which to discuss man in particular, -^-his 
ancestry, his present inherited body and impulses, 
and how these condition his reactions to his 
environment. The book is divided into five parts, 
headed respectively : I, Evolution: The. Kesult of 
Constant Change. II. From the Inorganic 
Plants to Animals. III. Evidences of Evolution, 
IV. Casual Factors of Evolution. V. Man. The 
fifth part covers more than half the volume, in 
which the author lays particular stress on the 
most important fact that “evolution is not merely 
a matter of diverging physical forms but also 
of enlarging consciousness expressed through these 
evolving forms, — a consciousness that, when the 
hpman level is reached, takes an increasing con- 
trol of both the physical and social environment”. 
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Four Appendices deal respectively with the 
History of the Concept of Evolution, the Menta- 
lity of Chimpanzees, Kitchen Middens as Ethnolo- 
gical Records, and Succession of Pliocene Cultures. 
The book will be welcome to students of biology 
in general and to students of Anthropology 
in particular. 


Moral Obligation: Its Nature and Principles. 

— Ry Neville Tebbutt, (Routledge, 1980), PP. vm+ 
152. Price 5 s. net. 

In this book the author propounds views of duty 
and moral obligation which are not subscribed to either 
generally or even by any single school of ethics, 
but which, the author thinks, are “consciously or 
unconsciously acted upon by the majority of 

sensible and well-disposed people in ordinary life 

in every civilised nation”. Our author seeks to 
show that moral principles are “human inventions, 
and are not innate ideas or parts of an intuitive 
knowledge, though many of them are so simple, 
so obviously beneficial, and so universally adopted 
that they appear natural”. Besides this acquired 
feeling of moral obligation proper, which is “not 
a mere weakness and foolishness on the part of 
the individual, but is wise and reasonable, even 
from an entirely selfish stand-point”, there are 
other influences which, according to Mr. Tebbutt, 
lead a man to do his duty. Among these influen- 
ces are: — (1) the law of the land and its 
punishments, (2) the pressure of 'social dislike, 
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the encourageraebt of social approval, and (3) early 
training and habit. 


The Bridle of Pegasus. Studies in Magic, 
Mythology and Folklore. — By W. R. Dawson. 
(Methuen, 1980). PP. AV-\-20S. Price 7 s. 6 d. net. 

In this book we have the author’s studies of 
eight different forms by which early man attempted 
to control, by divine or magical aid, the forces 
of nature and to achieve ends that he believed 
to be necessary to his life and welfare, “just as 
ill the Greek legend, Bellerophon, by the help of 
the magic bridle put into his hands by Athena, 
was able to tame and mount Pegasus, the immor- 
tal winged steed, by whose aid he defeated the 
Chimaera”, The eight different attempts form the 
subject of the eight chapters in which the book is 
divided and which are headed respectively : — I. The 
Amphidromia Rite, II. Harpies and Bats, III. A 
Man who became a God, IV. Nose-rubbing and 
Salutations, V. Mouse-Eating, VI. The Love of 
the Hoopoe, VII. Birthwort, VIII. Mummy as a 
Drug. An exhaustive bibliography is appended. 
The book will prove useful and instructive to 
Students of ethnology and folklore. 
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The Races of Man and their Distribution.— 

By A. G. Haddon, Sc. D., F. R. S. (Revised Edition. 
Cambridge University Press, 1929). PP. 184- Price 
6 s. net. 

Thijj is a revised and enlarged edition of a 
standard work which no student of Anthropology 
can do without. We eagerly look forward to the 
larger work of which, as we are told in the Preface, 
this is to some extent a summary. 


From Savagery to Commerce : An Introduction 
to the Theory of Adult Education.— By T. S. 

Foster, (Jonathan Cape. 19SG). PP. 356, Price 
12 s. 6 d, net. 

In this book the author attempts to trace the 
evolution of Education among mankind as a whole 
witla a view to discover the stages of education in 
the individual. He analyses the problems with 
which he was faced as an officer of the Expedi- 
tionary Force, and describes the expansion of this 
individual experience by comparing it with six 
backward peoples of the British Empire, namely, 
the Tasmanians, the Andamanese, the Dieri, the 
Salish, the Thouga and the Maori, whose social 
life is succintly described. These accounts> based 
on careful ethnological studies, will be appreciated 
by students, although the more or less hypothe- 
tical reconstruction of the prehistory of man may 
be open to certain obvious criticisms, 
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Sexual Life in ancient India.— Johann 
Jokoh Meyer. (Routledge, 1930), PP. 590. Price 
66 s. 6 d. net. 

This book which is the product of streneous labour 
of an erudite scholar, is an attempt to place 
before the public an account of the life of woman 
in ancient India, mainly as pictured in the Great 
Epic, the Mahabhdrata, which with its examples 
of all sorts of virtue and vice, has exerted so 
much influence on Indian character. This book is 
rich in information, full of quotations from the Epics 
and the Law books and also other literature of later 
periods. The author has tried to bring to light 
the relations of the sexes in ancient India and the 
concept underlying those relations. For a better 
understanding of the subject he has supplied us 
with analogous usages and customs of other nations. 
He has dealt with the subject under twenty-two 
heads, viz. — (1) Tbe maid, (2) Marriage, — to whom 
and how, (3) the Wedding, (4) Life in marriage, 
(5) Woman as mother, (6) Woman in her sexual 
relations, (7) The Pleasure of the sex. (8) The 
sexual continence of man, (9) The pleasures of 
venial love, (10) Love. (11) Woman as wife, (12) 
Woman as child-bearer, (13) Woman lying in, (14) 
Woman in the house, (15) The Widow, (16) Wo- 
man in misfortune, (17) The Ideal Woman, (18) The 
Woman of Energy, (19) Position, rank, and impor- 
tance of Woman, (20) The worth and nature of 
Woman, (21) Woman as chatfcle, (22) Tbe Power of 
Woman. Our author possesses a liberal outlook, He 
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has appreciated the unsullied chastity of the ancient 
Indian uteiid, .mutual love and devotion of the Indian 
husband and wife, the sexual continence of Indian 
map, .moderation and regulation in the enjoyment of 
lose, faithfulness of the wife, her power, position 
ranh ®Pd importance. But in describing all these 
things he has not omitted to notice a single instance 
of %ilure, though some cases of failure are noted 
by way of contrast to emphasise some other 
virtues which the epics extol. He has appreciated 
those virtues in the light of Western ideas of morality 
and standard of civilization. But Jndiau life js 
so rich in varieties and complexities that requires 
a deeper insight, a more spiritual bpnt .of mind 
to uuderstand its full signifipance. So we papupt 
but sytppafhise with the author, a Western scholar, 
when and where he appears to have failed to .do ifuil 
justice in bringing out the concept underlying the 
relatione of the pex, its depp spirituality based ,pn a 
wonderful restraining capacity, self-denial, devotion to 
duty, and above all, perfect non-attacbmen,t m.mii^ 
always a-t the realisation of the self, which js the 
the ideal of the life of the ancient Indian, specially ,the 
fair sex. The author hss found out the extremes 4p 
Indian character — the strong denunciati<W of 
suelity endyet Jkeen appreciation of .sensual spjpjimfWt' 
Bpt he has not discovered and illustrated the proesi^ 
5^ch has graduated and turned jensuahtiy # 
BQmplete oontinenoe in Jndiap character. IWie Ipdfep 
'%iic8 have depicted all sorts pf usage?, 
and ideals, hfeh and low, possihl© jp hjP#an , 

''aijd has distinctly shown the process of evolution 
aMsparitualisation establi^ing mrn^ama-dhcmna, 
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plaoiag duty with non-attaohment above all aiwi 
giving hope and possibility of fuller expression to- 
one and all. The author has spoken much about 
the sensuality of the male sex. The Mahabhdrata 
has mainly described the story of the governing 
class. It has not described the life of the masses 
and the villagers, who, as the backbone of Indian 
society, follow and preserve the ideal. In the 
ancient Indian village scheme we soareely find any 
place for the public woman. The author by omitting 
an account of Vedio India, whose ideals have been 
influencing Indian life for ages, has left a 
very big gap in his treatment of the subject with 
which he deals. 

In a future issue we shall try to give a 
detailed study of the book. 

S, B. G. 


Death euatoms. An Analylfleal study of 
Burial RiteS; — By JS. Bendmn. (Kegm Pmd~19S0f 
PP XIII -¥304. Price Ms. 6d. mt, 

This is one of the excellent volumes of the 
notable History of Civilisation series edited by 
Prof C. K. Ogden and published by Messi^ 
ICegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co, In this 
valuable book, the auther m&kes an intensive 
study of death customs and' associated ideas in a 
few* selected areas, viz., M'elaoesia, Awtealia, Norths 
Bast Siberia^ and India (espeoiaily the Vedio 
eeptions), seeks to corrdhsfle the variatious in 
observances and eeremtMiies with' the general 
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oullure of the group and employs the comparative 
method, to make a generalized statement of the 
death conceptions of the world. The book is 

divided into two parts : Part I deals with the 
similarities in rites and ideas, and Part II with 
the differences. The evidence presented in Part I 
reveais a considerable similarity both in customs 
and beliefs and an almost universal agreement in 
some elements, — such as the conceptions connected 
with the disposal of the body, of the general 
attitude towards the corpse, of the dread of the 
spirit of the deceased, of the necessity of observing 
mourning rites, of the practice of commemorating 
the dead by feasts at which some portion of the 
food is offered to them and the belief in the 
continued existence of the soul. Miss Brendon 
y emphasises the important caution that all apparent 
similarities are not comparable, since similar 
customs are often associated with the most 
intricate complexes. Historical relationship as also 
the psychological setting for a custom and the 
psychological sources for its origin have all to 
be taken into account. The diflPerences found in 
diflPerent areas manifest local influences and are 
in many cases a direct reflex of the cultural 
. setting. The autheris study shows that no one 
method can be used exclusively to analyse any 
culture complex. Similar elements of this psycho*^ 
historical problem have been determind by certain 
inherent psychic features, but the different ele- 
ments found in association do not always spring 
from the same psyche. The content of the speeefic 
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features of the death complex is dependent upon 
rank, sex, age, social organization, status, and 
environmental, moral, religious differences, and 
myth conceptions, the conceptions as to what 
constitutes a man’s personality, location of the 
realms of the dead, the physical condition of the 
deceased, totemio considerations, and the kind of 
life after death, reincarnation beliefs, and so forth. 

As a result of his careful study the author 
rejects the view of the death-complex as an 
organic unit, and holds that genetically it is a 
more or less adventitious conglomerate of hetero- 
geneous elements of culture, the specefic content 
of the complex being in each instance a special 
case traceable to specefic historic and sociological 
determinants. Though there is unity in the death- 
complex of any given group, it is due not to the 
genetic relationship of the various elements of the 
complex, but to the associations formed betwen 
such features through the operation of socio- 
logical and psychological factors. The book is a 
most valuable contribution to the analytical study 
of customs relating to death. 


The Makers of Civilization in Race and 

History. — By L. A. Waddell (Luzac. 19^9). FJP. 
LVI+64-6. Price 28 s. net. 

In this well got-up and well illustrated volume 
Dr. Waddell attempts to establish his theory of 
the Sumerian Origin of Indo-Aryans, and to trace 
with the help of Babylonian, Egyptian, Hittite, 
Indian and Gothic sources, ‘‘the rise of the 
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Sumerians or Aryans, their origination and pro- 
pagation of civilization, their extension of civiliza<- 
tion to Egypt and Crete, Indo-Persia and' ancient 
Europe, the personalities and achievements of their 
leading kings, the historical human originals of the 
principal mythic gods and heroes ( such as Adana' 
Cain, Noah, Nimrod' &e.) v?ith dates from the' 
rise of civilization about 3380 B. C.” The author 
claims that through his researches the prehistoric 
period of Civilization has become historic and 
dated. This is a very bold claim indeed, and it 
is questionable how far in the present state of our 
knowledge, this claim will be admitted by scholars 
in general. There oan* however, be no question 
as to the great scholarship, industry arid thought 
which the erudite author has brought to bear 
upon the fascinating facts and problems connected 
with the Early History of Civilization ; and the 
volume will be read with absorbing interest by 
the general reader as well as the scholar. The book 
is illustrated with numerous excellent illustrations 

and five maps, and supplied with an exhaustive' 
index. 


A History of Magic and Experdraoittali 
Science During the First Thirteen Centuries of 
our Era. — By Lynn ThomdiJee, (Macmillan 
Volume /. PP. XL+835; Vol. IL PP. IX+me,: 
Price s, net. 

In these two' volumes the author survey^' 
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history of magic and experimental ^science and 
their relations to Christian thought dieting the 
first ithirteen centuries of the Christian era, with 
especial emphasis upon the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The word magic is employed in this 
work in the broadest sense of the word, as includ- 
ing all ocult arts and sciences, superstitions and 
folk-lore. The author holds, that magicians were 
perhaps the first to experiment, and that magic 
and experimental science have been connected in 
their development. Dr. Thorndike begins with the 
first century of the Christian era when Pliny’s 
Natural History appeared and which he takes as 
the best starting point of the survey of ancient 
science and magic. He leaves out of the scope 
of the work popular practices of magic and the 
‘witch-craft delusion’, but centres his attention on 
magic and experimental science in western Latin 
literature and learning, considers Greek and Arabic 
wprks in so far as they contributed thereto, and 
omits English literature of the period on the 
subject as being either derived from Latin works 
or unlearned and unscientific. An illuminating intro- 
duction is followed by an account of Magic in the 
Roman Empire (Book I), in Early Christian thought 
(Book II), in the Early Middle Ages (Book III), 
in the Twelfth Century (Book IV), and in the Thir- 
teenth Gentnry (Book V). The two volumes form 
a yahiabte contrihi^tion to the study nf the subjeet. 
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The Mysore Tribes and Castes, Volumes II d 
III, — By the late S. V. Nanjundayya and Rao 
Bahadur L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer. (Mysore 
University, 1928 <& 1930) Vol. II. PP. VII+559. 
Price 20 s. or Rs. 18-8-0, Vol. III. PP. VII+619, 
Price 80 s. or Rs. 18-8-0. 

Students of Indian Ethnology will welcome 
these volumes on The Mysore Tribes and Castes. 
As might be expected from their joint authors, 
the volumes before us give as full and reliable 
accounts of the tribes and castes dealt with as the con- 
ditions and method of collecting materials for the 
articles and the limited space in which the 
materials have to be presented permit. The second 
volume begins with the Hindu caste of the Agasas 
{alias Madivals) and the third volume ends with 
the hunting tribe of the Korachas [alias Koramas 
or Koravas). As usual in such works, the tribes 
and castes of the State are arranged alphabetically. 
One may at first sight be surprised to find that 
the Indian Christians in their two divisions — 
Catholics and Protestants— are treated as castes 
by theraselve.<5, whose history and customs are 
discribed in 76 pages, But we are told by the 
authors that “the Homan Catholic converts are 
invariably allowed to keep up their caste status”, 
though “Protestant Christians believe that the 
caste distinctions in a church are opposed to 
Christian ideals”, “Dress, ornaments and games of 
Christians do not in any way diflfer from those 
of ordinary Hindu men and women in Mysore’’. 
The volumes maintain the reputation of the authors 
for steady and reliable anthropological work. A.11 
students will eagerly look forward to the early 
publication of the remaining volumes. 



t. ORAON llEUGiaN iIND CUSTOMS. 

^ By BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, m. a., b. jl., m. i.. c. 

Price . — Twelre Rupees. 

SOME OMNIONS ON THE BOOK. 

Ool. T. C. Hodson, M. A., Header m Btlmology in tlu Uni- 
versity oj Canihidye : — book liko this — sanp, cleai% 

scientific, sympathetic, comprehensive — is of prime importance to 
the student of Anthropology, to the student of Religion and to the 
Adtoinistrator who seeks or should seek to understand the forces 
which govern human activities, and it is full of charm and interest 
for the general reader who desires to know something at once 
accurate and inteligihle of the Peoples of India*\ 

Dr« R* R- Marett, M. A., D* Sc., Rector of Exeter College 
Oxford : — my opinion the latest work of Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy, namely, Oraon Religion and Omtoms (Ranchi, 
^928), fully maintains the high standard of accurate observation 
^nd critical interpretation a,lready reached by him in his well-known 
researches for which European scholars are exceedingly grateful ; 
for it is obvious that, so long as he accepts the same canons of 
inductive enquiry, the Indian investigator has a better chance of 
probing and penetrating to the truth in regard to all things Indian 
and especially in regard to the psychological faets.^^ ’ 

Arthur Keith, M. A., M. D., L. L. jD., R E. 0* S., 
K R- S, ; — **I am very conscious of the gimt work yop 
have done and are doing. There is no school or college cf Anthrp- 
^pology but will make a special place for this your latest work both 
on its library shelves ^nd in its heart I doubt if any one has ever 
dope so xuuch for the Anthropology of a people as you have done 
Jor the Oraon. I endorse all my fHend OoL Hodson has written in 
his preface and in particular woulfl 1 underline your disinterested 
and persistent labour for the advance of Science’^’, 

, , Er* Jl(|land B. D-f cf Anthro- 

fn the Unmraky^ J/aM.,,;— 

I WAS delighted to get joUr recent book on Onim Rdigion 
and have reviewed it lor the American Anthropologist/ The 
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this ^oountry, ifacit, the works that he has already 

ypublished haye e^ra^d for Mm the reputation (^f being our 
foremost authority on the aborigines of Chota-Nagpur. The 
pisesent volume on Oraon M$Ugion and Customs is the 
sequel to his earlier wcjfirk on !Phe Oraom of Chota-JFagpur 
■(1915). In :it 'the RM Bahadur has given an exhaustive account 
of the religions and social institutions of this interesting tribe, 
the result of close personal observation and intimate acquaintance 
spreading, over a period of twenty years. He has unalysed the 
Chraon beliefs into their purely religious and magical sides and 
has desciibed the customs and rites associated with the chief 
crises of life. As an authoritative treatment therefore of Oraon 
life in all its phases,, including some of the modern tendencies,, 
his account could hardly be Improved. 

The book is well-printed and illustrated and the price is 
moderate for a work of this kind. For studodts of Anthropology 
in Mie Fost-^Graduate classes of our Universities' it should form 
a very handy and i^liable tet^book for some of their eourses. 

The Quaa:terly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(BangdoM, July, 1929) — Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
is too wdl known in the anthropological world to need any 
inti’oduotion^ The publication ci a volume on Oraon 
and CmtoTm Was foreshadtiwed in 1915, when his Oratm of 
ChotOrWagpwr appeared. He has si nee been engaged in the 
investigation of their religion and customs for well-nigh twelve 
years, and the results are embodied in the present richly 
illustrated volume. 

The work is full of charm and interest -ko tlie general 
readeif who desires to know something of the religidn and 
oustoms of this interesting people. We have great pleasure 4a 
©ommending this volume fo all students of anthropology. ■ 

f.B. ■ _ 

As o;ily a limited number of copies h?ve beep printed,, 
intending ptDrtSa^m are requested tft jdace tbeir piders 
with the tmd^^ned without' delay. ' 

OhurOh Mood f 

Ohota Na^gpmf B. N". My,. 
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2- THESZBSOBS: a Little-hnovm JvmgU Tribe of Ohoia 
Nagpur . — By Kai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m. a., b. l., m, l. c. 
Pp. viii -f608, 36 plates. ( Banchi : ^^MAN IN INDW Office, 
1925). Price Rs, 10/- ; or 15 s. 

SOME OPINIOm 

Sir JAJ^ES G, FEAZBR, d. c. l., b u Litt. b., f. b. a,, 
F. R. s., 0. M., Professor of Anthropology in the Trinity College, 
Cambridge writes ; — ^ , 

J find it characterised by the same high qualities as 

mark your former monographs on the Mundas and Oraons. 
You have rendered a valuable service to anthropology by plac- 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of a very primitive tribe 
about which very little was known before and which, but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might have passed 
away practically unknown. As in your former volume I 
admire the diligence with which you have collected a large 
body of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. The book is a fine specimen of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain the 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
on your acbievementr and earnestly trust that you will continue 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar accounts 
of other primitive and little known Indian tribes. 

Sir ARTHUR KEITH, m. m, f. b. o. s., n. n. m, f. e. s., Con- 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal Ccdlege 
of Surgeons of England, writes 

v.*v.,*..You have done a splendid piece of work— one which will 
make Europe indebted to you...* 

Db. A. C. H ADDON, a., So. D*, a, Reader in Efeno- 
logy, of Cambridge, writes ; — 

Your accustomed excellent work. It is a most useful 
oontriWtion to Indin Ethnolo^ 
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Db. ROLAND B. DIXON, a. Ph. d., Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard iJiiiVbrsity Sprites 

'ton are certainly doing work to' be proud of in the 

studies you have published of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, and all 
anthropologists are in your debt. If only we could have simi- 
lar studies of all the wilder peoples of India, how fine it 
would be 1 

THE NATURE, (London: September 19,1925 ):— 

Students of Indian afathrbpoldgy are deeply indebted to 

Mr. Roy for the f:^iit he has thrown on the past and present 
culture 6i the CEt>&-Nagpur platidaii. In the Mhar and Orissa 
Beida/rch Society's Jbiirnah,hB has opefied up new ground in the 
archaeology of his area. Hfe^mbnographs on the Mundas arid 
Oraon^ iare classics. “The is yeh another first-rate f’tudy, 

a' study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
irigs of that mysterious complex of thought and feeling which 

;^to riaake up human culture... Mr. Roy is never a 

theoriser or a partisan ; his diction is simple and precis<^ his 
ina^ation comes stmight from the hearts of the humble folk 
/he. has! made his friends. : 


>. raisM With 

numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Sie EDWARD 
k. a s. I., d i b., i. o. s., Ph. n. 

I^rice-^Sk Itiip ees. 


SOME OPINIO-m. 

SiH J. G. FEAZEE' d. o. l., l. l. d., titt'. d., p. b. p! a. b ,, 
PtyfeSSor 6f- Social AntHrc^Iog/ in the Fuivetsity of LiV®rj)oo|, 


It is a work of great interest atid high VtaluB as a ffttt' Wtel 
aoovnrat^ dracriptioa di an lidian Hill-tribe. I congratulate 
you on having produced it. You muat hhve given miMih time 
and laiiour to Jihe res^ro^ which you have embodied in. this 


book. But the time and labour have , been well spent. Jjift 
description seems , extremely clear and well written in file 
simple language which is appropriate to the theme, and^ifie 
translations of the poetrp are charming. . . r: : vj 














